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“DRM SEE by 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. We have our 
friend and colleague from Alabama, Congressman George W. An- 
drews, who is very much interested in agriculture. Today he is in- 
terested in introducing the head of the experiment station in Alabamea- 
I think it fitting he be permitted that privilege, before we ask these 
gentlemen to make their presentation. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the privilege you have given me of coming before you to in- 
troduce to you an old friend of mine, who has always lived in my dis- 
trict in Alabama and who is now stationed in Alabama, where he 
serves as dean of the School of Agriculture at Polytechnic Institute. 
He is also head of the experiment station at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute for the State of Alabama. Dean E. V. Smith; and I would 
just like to introduce to you Dean Smith and he will introduce these 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you. We understand you have committee 
hearings with naval appropriations. I know you wish you could stay. 

(1) 
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We will be glad to have you present the other folks, Dean Smith. 

Dean Suir. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate my Congressman appear- 
ing before your committee, particularly since this is my maiden trip 
before you. I would like to present the members of the two subcom- 
mittees of the land-grant colleges and State universities. 

I represent the experiment station subcommittee, and on my right 
is Dean H,. R. Varney, who is the chairman of our subc ommittee, and 
Dean Worrilow, of Delaware. We three represent the experiment 
stations. 

Then I would like to introduce Mr. Knapp, of West Virginia, who 
is director of the West Virginia Extension Service, and ask Mr. Knapp 
if he will present the other members of that group. 

Mr. Knapp. I would be very happy to do so. Director Gibson, 
of Texas, and Director Rutherford, of Minnesota, are members of our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Smiru. Director Skuli Rutford, of the Land-Grant College As- 
sociation, is here, representing both of us. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have heard from many of your own Members of 
Congress concerning your appearance today. Nearly all of them are 
tied up, either on the floor or in committee, and they particularly 
asked me to mention the reason for their absence. 

We are very much interested in your work, and we will leave this 
matter up to you as to how you present it. Just proceed as you like, Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you,sir. Harry, will you head it off? 

Mr. Varney. Iam Harry R. Varney, director of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Directors Worrilow and Smith and 
Mr. Thackrey and I appear before you today representing the legisla- 
tive committee and on behalf of the 53 State and Territorial agri- 
culural experiment stations. We wish to speak in behalf of the regu- 
lar appropriation which is earmarked as Federal-grant appropria- 
tions to the States for the partial support of agricultural research. 
This item will be found in the formal budget request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A brief statement has been prepared for your consideration and for 
the record. In order to save time, I would like to read the statement. 
The other members of the committee, who are present, may also wish 
to make brief oral statements and I am sure we will be glad to answer 
any questions that we can. 

Our committee wishes first to express appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you on behalf of these funds. You have 
heard those officials of the Department of Agriculture who are char ged 
with the administration of the Federal-grant funds to the State experi- 
ment stations. Our committee comes to add its comments and to an- 
swer any questions that we can concerning the need for, and the use 
of these funds. 

The function of agricultural research, as we see it, is to discover 
factual information basic to production, marketing, processing, han- 
dling, and distribution of food and fiber; to develop i improved methods 
and materials for doing the job of farming and related industrial 
activities; and to provide information for guidance of public officials 
and private industry leaders who must make far- reaching policy re- 
lated to agriculture. 
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As a result of agricultural research in the past, farmers have been 
able to drastically reduce their cost of production to their immediate 
benefit and eventually to the benefit of all consumers. 

As you are well aware, farming has changed tremendously during 
the comparatively short time since this country was established and 
especially during the last 20 or so, years. The percentage of the 
total population required to produce food in the United States has 
been steadily decreasing ever since the Revolutionary War. At the 
close of the Revolution it is estimated that 85 to 90 percent of the popu- 
lation was engaged in farming and had to be engaged in farming in 
order to supply enough food and fiber for themselves and the other 
10 or 15 percent of the people. Now, we are approaching the point 
where 10 percent of the people will live on farms and be able to pro- 
duce not only the food and fiber we need, but an exportable surplus 
in many cases. 

At the same time that the percentage of our population required to 
produce food and fiber has decreased, our standard of living has in- 
creased. In general, the larger the percentage of the people in a given 
country that are required to produce food and fiber the lower will be 
the standard of living in that country. This is indicated in countries 
such as China, Russia, and India, when compared with the United 
States. 

During the past 20 years, United States agriculture has gone and is 
still going through an almost unbelievable change which might well be 
called an agricultural revolution. During this period the United 
States farm population has decreased by about 9 million people. 

As the labor efficiency and output of the average farm laborer has 
increased more and more people were released to do other things. This 
was indicated by some figures from a publication entitled “Changes 
In Farm Production and Efficiency” of the USDA released in June 
1955. According to this publication, in 1820 slightly over 4 persons 
were supported by the production of 1 farm worker. By 1880 this 
had increased to slightly more than 514; by 1910 to 7; 1940 to 10.8; 
1950 to 1614; 1954 to 1814. I believe that this increase in labor effi- 
ciency and productivity that has taken place since 1820, is greater than 
that which took place during previous history. It allows the majority 
of our people to be free to make automobiles, bathtubs, moving pic- 
tures, TV sets, and all of the other things that we need and want with 
our present high standard of living. 

At the same time, our changes in marketing methods and our in- 
provements in the preparation and packaging of food products for 
the consumers have resulted in the creation of a large number of jobs 
in our marketing and processing industries as well as considerable 
employment in all of those industrial concerns such as machinery, 
fertilizer, feed and all of the other allied industries that are required 
by our present-day farm operations. 

I would certainly agree that one of the major reasons for our amaz- 
ing increase in agricultural productivity in this country has been our 
program of agricultural research and education. While we are blessed 
with an abundant supply of natural resources, other areas of the globe 
are equal, if not superior, in that respect. So far, they have not been 
able to take as full advantage of them as we have. 

Agricultural productivity is the cornerstone upon which any coun- 
try must build its standard of living. Increased productivity per 
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worker in agriculture must precede industrial development. ‘That is 
why I believe that it cannot be truthfully said that we have overdone 
the job of research in the production of farm commodities. If re- 
search were to take a holiday it is true that production might fall off, 
supplies would dwindle and prices would rise, but that would be doing 
it the hard way, by increasing the cost of production, intensifying the 
cost-price squeeze on farmers, putting many of them out of business 
and thereby decreasing total production. The result would be the 
under utilization of the national farm plant and increased cost of food 
and fiber to the consumer. 

Another point that should be stressed, I believe, more than it has in 
the past, is the fact that any reduction in the cost of production of 
farm products due to improved methods is reflected almost immedi- 
ately to the benefit of the individual producer who adopts these prac- 
tices first, and in a very short period of time it is reflected in either a 
reduction of the price of the product to the consumer or improved serv- 
ices and quality of the product that the consumer gets. Our research 
program and the ability of our farm people to utilize the results of re- 
search in their every day operations has meant not only more food, 
but better food and a greater variety of food for all of our people. I 
venture to say that never before has the average worker in any coun- 
try been able to obtain the quantity, variety and quality of food for the 
same proportion of his weekly salary as is possible today. Therefore, 
it seems to me that not only the farmer, but the average citizen has 
every reason to support a research program that will enable us to con- 
tinue and improve still further the efficiency of our agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

As I indicated previously, we appear before you gentlemen to sup- 
port the request for funds needed for agricultural research. Three 
years ago a careful study and projected plan was made for this type 
of research in the States. The plan was coordinated with that of the 
USDA which, as you know, does a portion of its research directly and 
independently of the States and the remainder cooperatively with 
the State agricultural experiment stations. As a result of that survey 
it was estimated that an annual increase of $6 million of Federal-grant 
funds was needed if an adequate program of research was to be carried 
out during the next 10 years. These funds would be an additional 
amount to those appropriated by the State legislatures and provided 
in the form of industrial grants. In light of events that have hap- 
pened since then, it seems that those estimates were, to say the least, 
conservative. Not only have certain unanticipated problems arisen 
since then, but the cost of doing research and the competition for 
research personnel has increased markedly since that time. There is 
increased competition on the part of industry for our trained per- 
sonnel, particularly senior scientists, as is true with the USDA. Our 
studies indicate that our average rate of pay is approximately 20 per- 
cent below what it should be for competitive purposes. As a result, 
when young men and women look at the field of professional agricul- 
ture, see the salaries being paid to top scientists, then look at fields such 
as engineering, medicine, or dentistry, and see the returns that are 
available to the top people in those fields, they have in recent years 
tended more and more to choose to become engineers, dentists, and 
doctors, instead of professional agricultural biological scientists. 
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In fiscal 1956, three-fourths of the Federal-grant funds were used 
for personnel services.; At that rate, fiscal 1957 sees some $22 million 
in Federal-grant funds budgeted for personnel. If you were to grant 
the 20-percent increase that ‘T have indicated seems necessary, the Fed- 
eral-grant share of the pay increase for existing personnel immediately 
would be $4.4 million, approximately all of the increase that has been 
requested on our behalf for fiscal 1958. I am not saying that all of 
the $414 million increase in the proposed 1958 budget should be used 
to pay ‘such salary increases, and the increases in other costs of doing 
research work, but I am try ing to point out that we should treat this 
matter of increasing competition realistically and not expect any and 
all budget increases, to be used for new work and new personnel. 

We have included in table I, figures which indicate how the mereases 
in Federal-grant funds to the State agricultural experiment stations 
that were provided by the Congress for the last fiscal year were used 
and how they are budgeted for the present fiscal year. 

In table IT, we have summarized the plan for use of the $6 million 
increase that was originally requested for fiscal 1958 and the plan for 
the use of the $414 million that is in the budget before you. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have that. 

(Table I and table II referred to are as follows :) 


TABLE I.—Use of increase in 1956 and proposed use of increase for 1957 by the 
State agricultural erperiment stations, by subject-matter areas 


ro > 9 | 
1956 actual Percent | 1957 proposed! Percent 
| 


| 


| ' 

Animal production | $915, 000 17.3 $250, 000 5.2 
Animal diseases and parasites | 257, 000 | 4.8 440, 000 9.3 
Grass and forage crop production | 303, 000 5.7 337, 000 7.1 
Field crop production 391, 000 | 7.4 135, 000 | 2.8 
Horticulture and forest crop production. 324, 000 6.1 221, 000 | 4.6 
Plant diseases and insects_- 617, 000 11.6 598, 000 | 12.6 
Soils. _.- : , 422, 000 8.0 205, 000 | 4.3 
Water use and conservation | 92, 000 1.7 322, 000 | 6.8 
Farm mechanization and struetures 3-4 252, 000 4.8 322, 000 | 6.8 
Economics of production 278, 000 5.2 459, 000 | 9.7 
Marketing and utilization 905, 000 17.1 1, 025, 500° | 21.6 
Foods, human nutrition and home economies. - 385, 000 7.3 293, 000 6.2 
Administration | 159, 000 3.0 142, 500 3.0 

Total 5, 300, 000 100. 0 4, 750, 000 100. 0 


TaBLe II.—Proposed use of 1958 increases of $4,500,000 and $6 million by the 
State agricultural experiment stations, by subject-matter areas 


Amount Amount Percentage 

Marketing (domestic) = $869, 000 $1, 158, 000 19.3 
Economics of production : si 333, 000 444, 000 7.4 
Agricultural engineering. 252, 000 336, 000 5.6 
Human nutrition and home economics 194, 000 258, 000 4.3 
Field crop production ; 545, 000 726, 000 | 12.1 
Horticultural crop production ‘ 203, 000 270, 000 | 4.5 
Forestry production. _- 103, 000 138, 000 2.3 
Soil and water conser vation . 567, 000 756, 000 | 12.6 
Plant diseases... .__-- -- , , 292, 000 390, 000 6.5 
Insect control sda debt ae 207, 000 276, 000 4.6 
Livestock production-.--. . i 625, 000 834,.000 13.9 
Animal diseases and parasites_..- 310, 000 414, 000 6.9 
Total Kuck éasae Lhe 4, 500, 000 6, 000, 000 | 100. 0 


Mr. Varney. We believe the $414 million increase included in the 
proposed budget is justified, and that an increase of at least $6 million 
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would be required, if the State experiment stations are to make their 
potential contributions to the solution of farm problems. 

Our committee appreciates this opportunity to appear before you 
and present our case. I defer now to my colleagues who may wish 
to add to what has already been said. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further statements, prior to questions? 

Mr. Knapp. Would you like to have my statement now, sir 

Mr. Wurrren. We might have that. 

Mr. Knapp. I am J. O. Knapp, director of the agricultural exten- 
sion service, West Virginia University. Other members of our com- 
mittee present are Director George C. Gibson, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and Director Skuli Rutford, University of 
Minnesota. 

We also have with us Russell I. Thackrey, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities. Our committee represents the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities and the 51 State agri- 
cultura] extension services. 

We have a prepared statement which I would like to read. Other 
members of our committee may want to make oral statements. We 
would also be glad to attempt to answer any questions which you might 
like to direct to us. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee in 
behalf of the appropriations to the States for the support of the co- 
operative extension program. 

Research and Extension work as a team. We in Extension depend 
on research to give us the information needed to assist farm families 
in solving their problems. It is fitting that we appear together in 
support of the agricultural appropriations to the land-grant colleges 
and State universities. 

The additional appropriations of Federal funds, plus the increase 
in State and county funds, have made it possible for the States to 
materially increase the number of extension workers. Since 1950, 
1,870 extension workers have been added in the States and Terri- 
tories. Of this number, 1,589, or 80 percent, have been county agri- 
cultural agents and home-demonstration agents. The remaining 20 
percent is made up of administrative, supervisory, and similar person- 
nel who support directly the work of the county agent. 

We are appreciative of the support your committee has given to 
this work. This support has made it possible to render better service 
to the rural families of this country. I am sure that the many thou- 
sand rural leaders which work hand in hand with Extension also ap- 
preciate this support. The increased appropriations have made it 
possible for us to improve our service to farm families. We have not 
only done a better job of putting research to work but have had more 
personnel to explain to the farm families the agricultural programs 
enacted by the Congress. 

The past year has been very productive as far as the building of 
local agricultural programs is concerned. The Extension Service 
has worked with some 7,000 committees made up of local leaders who 
were interested in building an agricultural program in their county 
and would better serve the rural families and would help solve many 
of their economic problems. This intensive program planning was 
carried on in some 971 counties in 1956. In these counties more than 
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70,000 people were involved in this program. The results have been 
better understanding of the agricultural program by businessmen and 
professional people as well as farm people. 

The cooperative feature is the basis of extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Under this partnership the resources of 
the Federal Government, through the Department of Agriculture, 
and the States, through the i grant colleges, are brought to bear 
on vital problems that concern people. Extension work is s conducted 
at the county level with the support of the local government. This 
three-way partnership is operated according to the agreement spelled 
out in memorandum of understanding between the Department of 
Agriculture and the respective land-grant colleges. 

Teamwork is essential in this age of rapid technological advance. 
In addition to the close working relationship of research and exten- 
sion, there is also close cooperation with other agencies of the Depart- 
ment in the interest of bringing all applicable resources to bear upon 
problems. Extension works with the Soil Conservation Service, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, and agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees so that farm people may better apply the 
helps available tothem. Other examples of cooperation could be cited. 

As representatives of the land-grant colleges, we would like to take 
this opportunity to express apprec ciation for the capable assistance and 
leadership provided by the Federal Extension Service. Research 
findings of the Department’s services are being speeded to the States. 
The States are being helped in the training of personnel, including the 
more effective use of new teaching methods and communications tech- 
niques. 

Farm and home development has previously been discussed before 
this committee. Demand for help in this area continues to grow, 
especially from young families. Cogi workers have soamapeil and 
been given additional training by State extension specialists, espe- 
cially in farm and home management, and with the experience gained 
are doing increasingly effective work. Much of this work has been 
done by sitting down with each family. Now, some agents are de- 
veloping programs where much of the farm management analysis is 
being done in groups, making it possible to reach more people and 
reducing the time needed with each family. Extension committees, 
extension workers, and the families involved all agree that the farm 
and home development program is an effective teaching method. 

The rural development program is moving forward in the various 
States. Emphasis is on the pilot counties. 

Insofar as individual families are concerned, the program is much 
the same as with farm and home development. If it appears that 
sufficient resources are available to meet the needs of the family, a plan 
is drawn up and a program of action begun. It may include adding 
land or livestock, which requires finance, bringing in the Farmers’ 
Home Administr ation, Farm Credit, or the banker. In each case the 
decision rests with the farm family, the extension worker being in 
the capacity of a consultant. 

In dealing with the problems of the county or community the ap- 
proach is to organize an overall advisory committee to include as 
nearly as possible all segments of the population, including farmers, 
businessmen, workers, religious groups, and homemakers. Subecom- 
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mittees are set up in the various fields which seem important. <Avail- 
able resources, including potential workers, are surveyed as to the 
possibilities of attracting additional industries which could provide 
jobs. Here, again, the object is to work out the problems without 
moving people, if possible. However, it is recognized that some will 
need to seek jobs elsewhere. This is especially true of young people 
as they begin to enter employment. 

As population grows and more people live i urban areas, removed 
from areas of agricultural production, the marketing of agricultural 
products becomes increasingly complex. This is so because the mar- 
keting process is concerned with getting what is needed—where it is 
needed, when it is needed. Information or education plays a vital 
part in achieving this objective to the benefit of the producer, pur- 
chaser, processor, and consumer. 

In developing an educational program that might concern itself 
with any point between the original purchaser and the ultimate con- 
sumer, a wide range of research information is needed, technological 
and economic. Growing the desired variety, using correct cultural 
and insect control methods, harvesting at proper stage, handling so as 
to preserve quality until the product is consumed. are essential steps. 

Market information for consumers is providing an understanding of 
grades and quality. It is helping to smooth out points of shortages 
and gluts with benefit to all concerned. Elimination of waste in 
periods of abundance is a saving to producer, processor and consumer. 
Mass communication—television, radio and press, is most useful and 
effective in doing this job. 

The impact of our technological revolution is being felt with increas- 
ing force in homemaking. Food, clothing, and shelter, along with 
other considerations that make for healthy family living, are basic 
needs of our Nation to be met under varying conditions. The demand 
for information and guidance on problems of the home continues to 
grow. 

As employment opportunities for homemakers have grown, so that 
she can contribute to the family income, less time has been available 
for work in the home. This has stimulated a demand for built-in 
service of all kinds that cut the time of preparation and the need for 
more competence and skill in the management aspects of homemaking. 

There is less difference between urban and country homes today than 
at. any time in history. With mass communication facilities at hand 
we can do a better job of serving the total population. Here again, 
specific demonstration that treats specific problems carried on by a 
homemaker must provide the takeoff points for most effective work. 
These demonstrators serve as leaders who receive their training from 
home agents. With more new families and earlier marriages, the need 
for home demonstration help continues to grow. While our farm pop- 
ulation is declining our rural population is increasing. This increases 
the demand for the services of the home demonstration agent. 

Three important trends make the work of extension education with 
youth even more important than before. First, there are more youth 
to be served. Contrary to popular belief, this applies to farm as well 
as rural nonfarm and urban areas. By 1960, as compared to 1950, 
there will be 12.7 percent more farm boys and girls of 4-H Club age, 
40.4 percent more rural nonfarm and 41.3 percent more urban youth 
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10 to 21 years, the ages ordinarily served directly through 4-H work. 

Currently—1956 figures—the State extension services report serving 
2,165,000 boys and girls. ‘This is about 17.5 percent of those available 
in rural communities. By working with and through about 350,000 
volunteer adult leaders, agents serve an average of more than 600 boys 
and grils per man-year devoted to 4—H work. 

Secondly, the one-half of rural youth who may expect to farm or 
become a farm homemaker must absorb an almost overwhelming ar- 
vay of knowledge, skills, and attitudes in their growing up years if 
they are to be successful at agriculture as adults. In most. States to- 
day, every 4-H project program is being reexamined and redesigned 
to include elementary fundamentals for the younger beginner, more 
complex concepts of modern technology for teenagers and traming in 
management, marketing, farm family partnerships, consumer eduea- 
tion and public affairs for young adults. The current emphasis on 
farm and home development with the entire family taking part is 
admirably suited to this need and trend. 

Thirdly, for the large segment of rural youth who will go into other 
fields other than farming, 4-H gives a practical training in home eco- 
nomics, nature study, citizenship and the development of good work 
habits and attitudes that will be useful to them and to our Nation all 
their lives. Since rural communities are expected to educate and pre- 
pare a large segment of our population for later life in the cities, it 
is important to note that last year 4-H C lub members completed over 

348,000 mechanics and engineering projects, 110,000 home beautifica- 
Gone projects, 706,000 foods projects and 708,000 clothing projects. 
Over 437,000 received training in child care, health, home nursing, first 
aid, home furnishing and home management. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, we come to the question of salaries. 

Adequate salaries for all extension workers is the most crucial op- 
erational problem facing extension, This is reflected in the number of 
top-flight workers being lost to other employment. Extension is los- 
ing the effectiveness of capable workers. Time and money is being 
spent. in training replacements. New workers are discouraged from 
considering extension as a career, 

The value of the service we render is dependent upon the competency 
of the personnel. A marginal performance on the job is poor business. 
Extension is paying just enough below top salary to insure our in- 
ability to compete. 

While conditions vary between States and within States salarywise, 
the average salary is too low. 

The county extension agent has a heavy responsibility. The job 
requires a person of ability who must be rewarded accordingly. 

We appreciate the consideration that this committee is giving to 
the matter of adequate salaries and other costs of extension work. The 
Federal increases have been most helpful. Counties in general are 
doing their part often with extremely limited resources. States are 
recognizing the situation and taking steps to correct it. The whole 
effort of State extension administration is to provide a working situa- 
tion that will encourage well-trained people to enter and continue in 
extension employ. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is our statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Knapp. Are there any further 
statements at this time ¢ 
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Mr. Knapp. I believe Director Gibson has a statement. 

Mr. Greson. I would suggest that we just discuss the questions as 
they come up. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Knapp, we have listened with a great deal of 
interest to your statements through the years. The field of agricul- 
ture is broad enough, so that everybody has his own ideas. I don’t 
suppose it is any secret that we on this committee, from time to time, 
have differed among ourselves as to the best answer. Many others 
have differed with our Secretary of Agriculture’s viewpoint in many 
regards, all of which is healthy, I suppose. In that connection, we 
recently had the Secretary before us. 

I wish each of you gentlemen would take a couple of these hearings, 
of which the title is “Present Conditions in Agriculture.” In that you 
will find that a number of things have developed from our experience 
with reducing price supports. 

For instance, when we reduce the price supports—whatever the 
cause of it—the farm income has gone down almost the exact per- 
centage that the price supports have been reduced. 

You will also find in that hearing that, as we have cut down acreage, 
the farmer has tended to plant his rows closer together, and to put 
on more fertilizer, and he has increased the production on the remain- 
ing acres. Thus it develops that controlling acreage does not control 
production. In that hearing, further, you will find the statement by 
the Secretary, that he had learned that controlled production certainly 
is not the answer. You will find in there that the farmers’ income is 
going down rapidly while income for all the rest of the economy is 
going up. You will find the Secretary’s statement that, in his judg- 
ment, and on this I differ with him, this is not due to reduced price 
supports or reduced acreage, but to increases in farm costs. 

Now, I mention that to point out 2 or 3 things here with regard to 
the experiment stations. When you have a farm policy which limits 
acreage, it is a great impetus for research to get more and more out of 
that acreage. I am wondering if research on production is not gen- 
erated by a farm program in which we try to control production by 
acreage, rather than basing our supports on pounds, bushels, or bales. 

Then we come to the Extension Service, and, as we increase produc- 
tion per acre, the more and more of that production that you have, the 
fewer and fewer acres you will have the next year. The fewer and 
fewer acres you have, the more need for the Secretary to cover it up 
by having a rural-development program. 

Now, in all places, in agriculture, we offer this answer. You de- 
scribe it very aptly. The county agent is out there, in the county, where 
we ought to be farming, trying to help them get industry out there, 
and trying to teach them to get a job in town. It is quite clearly por- 
trayed in your presentation. Now, I lead back to this. Isn’t it time 
we begin a survey on the overall farm situation to see if we are not 
headed in the wrong direction ? 

I realize I am giving you a lecture, rather than asking questions, 
but have you any comment on whether or not we should not look again 
at this matter? We found you cannot control United States produc- 
tion by limiting acreage, and you will find in this hearing that you 
cannot control world production by merely cutting American produc- 
tion. The Secretary shows in there that he has cut the prices of cotton 
$15 an acre, yet he cannot show you that we used another bale of cotton. 
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And he cannot show you where the conusmer got 1 penny of benefit 
from that $15 reduction in that bale of cotton. 

Then we come up with a program which pays the farmer not to 
farm. With the farmer just being 13 percent of the population, the 
other 87 percent think they are paying the farmer for doing nothing, 
which is not true, because the farmer has given up production on his 
land. But that is the way they are going to feel about it. I just wonder 
if you could give us any thinkiiig as to what course we should take, as 
a Deminees, in dealing with agriculture. Here today we are talking to 
people that work as closely with it as any group in the United States. 

Mr. Knapp. I suppose that if we had the answer to some of those 
problems 

Mr. Wutrren. You would run for Congress. 

In all seriousness, it is disturbing to us. As I pointed out. earlier, 
we have increased the appropriation to the State experiment stations. 
Since 1949, that appropriation has increased from $10,718,000 to 
$29,503,708 for 1957. Now, that is the Federal contribution. The 
States have contributed more. I think a whole lot of that demand 
comes from the fact that the farmer, with constantly declining acreage 
in the basic commodities, is seeking help to get more and more out of 
that acre. And, as he does it, the next year he cuts his own acreage 
down. 

Now, behind the situation there has been aggravation—as this hear- 
ing will show—because for 4 or 5 years we kept United States pro- 
duction off the world markets on a competitive basis. That was au- 
thorized, and I think contemplated, by law. So we get up to the point 
where it is to the farmer’s interest to produce more and more per acre. 
As he produces more and more per acre, it has a tendency to cut down 
his acreage and, as he cuts down the acreage, he needs more and more 
rural-development programs to help the 4-H boy and girl that we 
trained in agriculture to get a job in town. It looks bad to me. 

Mr. Varney. I think another factor is this. As you increase the 
intensity of the production per acre or per adult, you multiply your 
problems of disease and allied products. So that there, you increase 
your demand for more research. You get new rust strains that develop 
in your wheat. You get increased disease problems in your chickens. 
Those are just examples of what happens. You intensify the pro- 
duction, so that part of this increased demand is due undoubtedly, to 
the fact which you mentioned, but partly due to the fact that as you 
do intensify your production per acre, per animal, you multiply your 
problems that require research for their solution; and another factor 
that enters into this picture is that part of this increase that you men- 
tioned, in a comparatively short period of time, has been absorbed by 
again, increasing costs and prices have gone up. So that it does not 
represent as great an overall volume of research increases as would 
appear from the figure alone. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thoroughly agree with you on this. I am also on 
Military Appropriations, and I tried to point out that, unless we slow 
down a little bit in that part of defense spending which is pump 
handling rather than defense, we are going to inflate the dollar and for 
more dollars we will get less results. 

Mr. Smiru. That is reflected all the way down the line. A tractor 
that cost the farmer $1,000, 5 or 6 years ago, now costs him closer to 
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‘$3,000. I say that is reflected in the cost of doing research and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Wuirren. It comes back, in addition to that, to acreage con- 
trols. Fertilizer, we all have come to recognize, is a good investment. 
We have also come to realize that insecticides are a good investment; 
but that is only true within reason. When you try to apply the extra 
amount, because you have a limited number of acres, you may overdo 
it. You cannot put nitrogen in your soil to the point where you get 
your soil contents out of balance. 

If we can have some other approach where our farmer is farming 
his land like he wants to, and help him only with his share of the 
domestic market, then he could begin to rotate his crops and reduce 
some of his fertilizers. ‘Then you have a proper relationship, and the 
need for more fertilizer would be tied into an economic need and an 
economic return. 

I told the Secretary, in these hearings recently, that this thing is 
serious enough to where we need to get together to try to solve it. He 
and his crowd won the election last fall. Now the election is over. It 
is time to shake down and try to look at it. 

The net farm income is a little over $10 billion, and in this bill, in 
all its phases, the funds are close to $5 billion. Now, part of that is 
lending authority for the Farmers’ Home Administration and REA, 
but you might say if agriculture were more healthy you would not 
need to borrow from these agencies. 

We are paying for the — we had on commodities, which we 
held on world markets, to the point that a world of storage costs have 
been built up. A whole lot of it relates to foreign aid, where we have 
international relationship with the United States involved. Also 
there is $100 million for school lunches. So it is not all just the op- 
erating cost of the Department of Agriculture, but it is a tremendously 
big figure. 

Then we come back to this question. Where is the end? Experi- 
ment station appropriations jumped from 10 to 29 million dollars in 
8 years. Extension service funds jumped from 30 to 49 million dollars 
in 8 years. Yet the turnover shows we are losing county agents be- 
cause of salary rates. As I have advised earlier, notwithstanding all 
these increases, none of the benefits have flowed to them. 

Mr. Knapp. I think the salaries of the county agents have increased 
materially. I don’t happen to have any of those figures but they have 
not increased in proportion to salaries of others. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder if we could have made available to us, 
the part of the Federal payments to States that have been used for that. 

Mr. Knapp. That varies so greatly, State by State. The salaries 
of county agents vary so greatly, State by State, you see. The salaries 
of county agents are based on, well, really, three cooperating groups : 
the Federal, the State, and the county. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am familiar with that, but who determines that ? 
Does the State extension service do that?) Who determines the allo- 
cation of the States’ payments / 

Mr. Knarr. To the counties? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Knapp. I think the States would. That is right. 

Mr. Grisson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment to just this 
extent. When we got these first increments of some 3 years ago, one 
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of the specifications or one of the ideas back of it was that we needed 
to move into some areas that were not being served, and I believe there 
was agreement that we would, throughout the country, employ some 
thousand aditional agents and that. was the first effort that was made 
and accounts for most of that first year’s money going to new posi- 
tions. 

The second increase was not quite as large and a portion of that 
went into salaries of present personnel, and there were not so many 
additional personnel employed. 

In the third year, why, there was additional money that was added 
to salaries. Now, of course, we understand that with the number of 
personnel involved and the amount of money, you did not go very far 
toward correcting salary inequities. The farm organizations and 
others who were interested in this, renewed their effort for expanded 
services, They were hopeful we would get new services, rather than 
continue doing just the same thing. 

Mr, Wuirren. I am trying to make it clear I was approached by 
the County Agents Association with regard to this. I promptly 
pointed out this matter of salary was not one that the Congress con- 
trolled, certainly not this committee. 

Mr. Knapp. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. They get their pay from three sources: Federal pay- 
ment is made to the States; then the State has an extension service; 
then the counties contribute. I know there is no way for the Congress 
to control it; no way for the Department of Agriculture to control it. 
You operate on a memorandum of agreement ‘between the Extension 
Service or the land-grant colleges and the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. Kwarr. There is such a variation between the salaries between 
States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which leads me to believe it must be handled at the 
State extension lev el and at the county level. Sometimes in a county— 
in my the agent very much, and to keep him from 
going some ee else, the county will increase his pay. Apparently, 
they “have that discretion in the salary deal, In other words, if the 
agent can get more out of the local level, apparently, he has perfect 
freedom to do so. 

Mr. Vurseti. Before you leave the Extension thing, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, I had to be away from the committee a great deal be- 
cause of being on the Independent Offices Committee. “Can you tell 
me what the overall total requested in the 1956 budget for Extension 
Service is? 

Mr. Wuirren. The total amount, on page 22, on full payments to 
the Federal Extension Service, $54,385,000. This year, they had 
$49,865,000. Between 1949 and 1957 it jumped from $30 million to 
more than $49 million. Then this year, there is an additional request 
of $414 million. 

Mr. Vurseiu. I was under the impression we made a big jump from 
1956 to 1957, 

Mr. Wuirren. You made it from 1949 to 1957. It jumped approxi- 
mately 50 percent. Last year it increased about $514 million. 

Mr. Vursext. Another question I would like to ask. I took a lot 
of time Sunday reading through the justifications. I see in practically 
every instance, it is more for 1958. Regardless of what it is, than it 
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was for 1957. Substantially more in practically everything, in re- 
search and extension. 

Mr. AnverseNn. I might say, practically every agency. 

Mr. Voursei.. Practically ‘the entire bill. Now, I have been a grea 
supporter of agriculture, particularly Research and Extension Serv- 
ice. It would seem to me like in this bill, we are going too fast, 
especially when you take into consideration some of the questions that 
you just raised, ‘and further, take into consideration, the cry of the 
public and the opinion that some of the Members of the House that are 
not in agricultural areas, seem to be forming, about the cost of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Would you yield on that point ? 

Mr. Vorsetu. I yield. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Vursell has touched upon a point which is very 
realistic with us, gentlemen. We are, as you know, faced with quite 
a serious problem in the Congress this year, because of the nationwide 
clamor for the reduction in the budget, and it does put quite a load 
upon those of us who want to be fair, as Mr. Vursell and all of us 

want to be fair, with our agricultural programs. At the same time, 
we are trying to be realistic and we know that unless we do cut some, 
Mr. Chairman, in the proposed budget before us, that we are going to 
have severe difficulties upon the floor of the House, and I think that 
all of us are in agreement on that. 

T am extremely interested in this question, Mr. Chairman, which 
you have brought out, as to the compensation of our county exten- 
sion workers. That includes also, home demonstration workers, as far 
as I am concerned, and the assistant county agents. 

Now, I believe you gentlemen will agree with me that today the 
comnts extension workers are the lowest paid i in the average county in 
the T Tnited States in comparison with strictly Federal employees, I 
believe in each instance, the Soil Conservation Service people; the 
Farmers’ Home Administration supervisors, and others, with whom 
they work side by side, get on an average a little bit more than the 
county agent does today. Now, that is “personally disturbing to me 
because I can foresee, as I did in 1946, Mr. Chairman, when you and 
I were instrumental in breaking the lid on the E xtension grants, for 
the purpose of increasing Extension workers’ salaries, I can see right 
now, gentlemen, that after a decade of that, we are coming up against 
the same kind of a proposition. We are getting into such shape that 
we are going to lose a lot of our best men unless we can do something 
toward rectifying the situation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question I would like to ask these gentlemen 
at this point in this connection is whether it would not be wise for 
this subcommittee to more or less allocate, if possible, any increase 
we put in the bill in connection with this item for the increase of 
salaries. 

Mr. Winrren. All this committee can do is to make whatever recom- 
mendation it wishes to the Congress as to amounts, and then in its 
report make such recommendations as it might wish to, because we ab- 
solutely have no control whatever on the salaries paid. It is beyond 
our reach. We can make such comments in our reports as we may 
wish to. 

Mr. Anversen. That is my purpose of course, Mr. Chairman. T 
would hate, personally, to lose the value of our good Extension workers 
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throughout the country, just because we don’t permit them to go up the 
scale of wages and salaries, as we do the other Federal employees. 
Even though it is my desire to see economy consummated along the 
line somewhere, here is a point that I want to make sure we don’t 
economize unwisely. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are all in difficult straits now, so far as dealing 
with money is concerned. This rural development program was spon- 
sored by the administration because of low income for so many farm 
families. 

Mr. Knapp. In certain areas. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is my argument—lI believe I can prove it by the 
record—that the poor farm income is a matter of high cost, reduced 
acreage, and reduced prices. 

Mr. Knapp. I would say those people, even though they live on 
farms, they don’t have a large enough operation to really make any 
decent living. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you. I will use cotton as an illustra- 
tion, which is a little out of your area. When the Department of Agri- 
culture cut the small cotton farmer’s acreage 35 percent in 3 years, and 
cut his price per bale $15, it made lots of economic units uneconomic. 
Now, it looks to me like the place to go to work is to increase the in- 
come; instead of that we are hiring more assistant county agents, or 
whatever you call them, to go out ‘and organize these people, and to 
attempt to get industry into their area. 

Everything under rural development is in line with what the county 
agents and the home-demonstration agents have always considered 
their jurisdiction or responsibility. I am just wondering whether we 
have been wise to finance this type of program, to help low income, in- 
stead of giving a little more strength to the existing county agent and 
the home-demonstration agent, and go to work on increasing the 
farmer’s acreage and selling what he produces on the world market, 
as we did last year. The farmer is in bad shape. Weare reducing his 
acreage. We are reducing his price. Then we send him some more 
county agents. As good as they are, as much as I believe in your 
system, it is no substitute for a farm income. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you permit me, I think you are entirely correct. 
I think what we should do is see to it that we have the proper sort 
of morale in our present Extension Service, from top to bottom, 
through the payment to these employees of the proper scale of salaries, 
and I do think that this idea of curing the situation, such as you men- 
tioned, simply by putting in 3 or 4 or 5 additional agents in a certain 
area, well, the least I have to say as to my opinion on that the better, 
but I do feel as you do, Mr. Chairman; we have not always been on 
the right track. 

As you have so often brought out vividly before this subcommittee, 
we have approached this governmental policy of doing away with 
the actual farm income to farmers through shortening their all 
tions of crop acreage and everything of that nature to the point, gentle- 
men, where it is becoming serious, Now, I know on my own farm in 
Minnesota, my partner and I are not able to join the farm program 
there, simply because of the economic reasoning of the whole opera- 
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tion. We cannot take out of production 100 acres of corn there and 
only have 70 acres of corn left to put on that farm of 369 acres. We 
cannot do that, because you know, in my section in Minnesota, corn is 
the one big crop. 

Mr. Rurrorp. In the first two appropriations, it was our under- 
standing—Mr. Miller was then director—that the big portion of that 
was to go out into the county in increased personnel, and I know 
Mr. Miller tried to work it out in such a way that that would happen: 
that we would have increased services out there; increased number of 
workers; increased services; and that, even in the third one, we could 
not just go overboard on salary increases. That is the first. 

The second is in Minnesota, our salaries are set out in the counties, 
with cooperation with the university. Our supervisor works with 
them, but for us to arbitrarily set up salary levels, we just don’t have 
that authority. Our State law is such that we don’t have that power. 
So we have to sell the local people on going along on the salary in- 
creases, and they have really, the counties have done very well. They 
pay a good proportion in selling Minnesota. They do very well in 
northern Minnesota, where the tax resources are not as well. So it 
pulls our average down quite a little when vou average the whole 
State. 

In our home agents, we are, I think the lowest in the 48—State level 
of salary for home agents. We are very, very low. And again, 
where we have difficulty getting local appropriations, for the county 
agent first, it is harder to get it for each successive one. 

Mr. AnpersEn. May I ask one question for the record at that point ? 
If you people, however, have available an additional fund with which 
you can say to the counties that you are prepared to match that reason- 
able increase which they might make, in your county agent or with 
your Extension worker’s salary, would that not be helpful to you, to 
push up the level? 

Mr. Rutrorp. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is what I, personally, had in mind. 

Mr. Rutrorp. We felt, in those early years, we were violating 
agreements with you if we did it, so we fell back. 

Mr. Wuirtten. May I say for the record, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended these increased funds to the Congress for particular 
purposes. The purposes you mentioned were those that the Depart- 
ment presented to us as the basis for the money, and I agree with that. 
However, that is a request to the Department, and a buildup to the 
Department, which they, in turn, brought to us. So, in the first 
analysis, those that place the emphasis where the money was later 
obtained and used was the land-grant-college group in their presenta- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kwarr. That is right. 

Mr. Wutrren. May I say there is another angle here that we should 
not overlook. We talked so freely about increases in other appropria- 
tion bills brought in the House this year. Increases in bills brought 
out by the committee have been cut out by the House and by the 
Congress. The salary is fixed at the State level, and his income is 
partly from the Federal payment to the State, partly from the State 
extension service, and partly from the county. As you can see, if 
there is an increase in the Federal payment to the State, the State 
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might not pass it on then to the county agent. Instead, the State 
appropriation might be reduced an equal amount. Also, the county 
might say, if we are going to pick it up, they just won’t pay it from 
the board of supervisors. You have a touchy thing here. If you 
have increased funds from one source, somebody might count that 
to reduce theirs. Congress cannot control those matters except build 
up in the record what the facts are. 

Mr. Vursexxu. If our committee makes clear, and the Congress 
makes clear, that the intent of Congress is this, it will have a very, 
very great influence. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it will have. 

Mr. Vursett. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not just as close to this 
problem as the rest of you. Sometimes I have to ask questions for 
information. 

Who is supposed, in the first instance, to be the best informed as to 
whether or not the county agents are fairly well satisfied with their 

salaries? Or if there is any uniformity of their salaries / 

Now, with the temper of Congress and with the temper of the peo- 
ple with the budget itself, where we are trying to reduce it, I would 
like to know pretty well that these county agents are unhappy—that 
they are underpaid—before I went along with too quick a decision 
that we ought to put something in this ‘budget, because if anybody 
finds out from these districts, where agriculture is not predominant, 
you probably might be embarrassed. Is it a fact that a great many 
county agents are quitting their first love? Are they underpaid ; 
grossly underpaid / ? Tam looking for information. 

Mr. Rutrorp. On this salary question, if I could, I would make an 
additional remark. It is not confined only to the county agents. 
Now, we have been for a year trying to hire hydrometrists. We lost, 
just about a year ago, our two hydrometri ists, and we have been trying 
to hire one. We could always hire somebody in those jobs, but in the 
colleges, where you live quite a while with your mistakes, you try to 
get really competent people, and the effectiveness of our whole pro- 
gram is having people that are effective educators. Last Friday, we 
were successful in hiring one. I think we had 3 or 4 come out, and 
we just could not—the job that we had was not attractive enough, 
so we could get these men with the training we were seeking. I would 
say from the turnover, and the pay of the home agents where we are 
so very low, I am sure there are 15 vacant jobs right now. There is 
2 bigger turnover than is desirable, and we keep losing the most desira- 
ble people while this situation exists. 

Now, I don’t think it is a deplorable level of wages. We wish we 
were a little higher in the list than we are, but it is the problem of 
keeping good people, and good people is all Extension can stand on. 

Mr. Vursect. We ought to pay them salaries sufficient to be able to 
hold them. I would rather do that than put on assistants and various 
other things along the line. What we do have, have competent men 
that are capable of giving direction, and so on. 

Mr. Warren. I think y you brought out a point that I would like 
to make here. ‘The young people that are just out of college, that have 
gone into some of these new programs, are very bright and very able, 
but most of them are marking time until they make another connection. 
I think in the long run, agriculture would do better to give more 
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attention to keeping a good man at the top, and making it possible for 
him to give it his full time, instead of giving him a lot of young people 
who are just out of college and who, in most instances, are there just 
temporarily until they make another connection. It is along that line 
that we must consider this. Under the present conditions, the money 
is about as much as we can get through Congress, whatever you be- 
lieve might be well spent in this field. It is a case of what is the best 
approach within the funds that Congress will allow. 

Mr. Marsuat. I think it should be pointed out that our colleague, 
Bill Natcher, has been very much interested in this subject repeatedly 
throughout the hearing, and, unfortunately, he is unable to be here 
today because he is also a member of another committee which requires 
his attention. Otherwise, he would have been here, and I feel that 
the record should show that he has been interested in this matter. 

Mr. Wuitren. We wish to thank you. We realize we cannot resolve 
all these problems. Your deep interest and your broad experience in 
this field, I think, in the next year or two, will enable us to crystallize 
some of them. Thank you very much. We deeply appreciate the fine 
work that all of you are doing. 

Mr. Knarr. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We come now to a group who wishes to appeal to 
the committee on the matter of school lunches. 

We would be very glad to have Mr. Allen of the American School 
Food Association make his presentation and I would like for him to 
introduce for the record those that are with him here. 

Mr. Auten. Ada Barnett Stough, executive director, American Pa- 
rents Committee. 

Mrs. Richard G. Radue, chairman, Washington Committee on Legis- 
lation. 

Mrs. Evelyn Terrell, Department of Education. 

Mr. W. S. Griffin, supervisor, Mississippi school lunch program. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know, I am an ex-school teacher, so Mr. Griffin 
and I havea lot incommon. I thought a cold lunch was good when I 
went to school. 

Mr. Grirrin. We are making progress. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be pleased to have your statement, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atten. We have become good friends over the years, but we are 
here as equals. Nobody is more equal than anybody else. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am instructed to 
express, on behalf of the more than 10,000 members of the American 
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School Food Service Association, our deep appreciation to the mem- 
bers of this committee for recommending a critically needed increase 
in the schoo] lunch appropriation last year. We are very grateful to 
you for having consistently and convincingly demonstrated over the 
years your firm support of the principle of adequate Federal aid for 
the national school lunch program. Since the benefits which the school 
lunch program can extend to the school children of the Nation are 
determined by the means that are provided to carry on this important 
work, it necessarily follows that the substantial progress in improving 
and expanding the program that has thus far been achieved is due in a 
large measure to the fact that in each of the past 4 years this com- 
mittee has recommended a larger school lunch appropriation than that 
contained in the departmental budget requests for those years. 

I know that the committee is too well informed on the value of the 
school-lunch program to the health and well-being of our children and 
to the agr ienltural economy of the Nation for me to need to reaffirm 
well- recognized and accepted truths. I know, too, that official wit- 
nesses have undoubtedly already adduced sue h a wealth of statistical 
data on the number of children served and the quantities of agricul- 
tural products consumed that it is not necessary for me to take your 
time to repeat such data, significant though they be. Similarly, I know 
that you are well aware of the fact that the States and local commu- 
nities, although increasingly hard pressed to meet the ever-mounting 
costs of school construction and operation, nevertheless continue to 
bear their fair share of the cost of the school-lunch program. Finally, 
I know that you realize that every dollar of Federal cash assistance for 
the school-lunch program produces 4 additional dollars of expendi- 
tures for foods locally, under a program that has come to be regarded 
as one of the brightest examples of Federal, State and local coopera- 
tion. For these reasons, I shall limit my remarks to a brief statement 
of the implications which the budget request for $100 million has for 
the many thousands of local school-lunch programs throughout the 
Nation. 

In 1947, the first year of operation under the National School Lunch 
Act, in only seven States was the reimbursement rate for a complete 
meal less than the author ized maximum of 9 cents, and the average for 
the country was 8.7 cents. As the number of children participating in 
the program increased, the Federal appropriation had to be spread 
more and more thinly, with the result that the rate of reimbursement 
per meal grew smaller and smaller, By 1956, not a single State re- 
ceived sufficient funds to pay the maximum rate, and the average for 
the country had dropped to 4.1 cents, or less than the cost of the half- 
pint of milk which must be included in a complete meal. During the 

same period that the rate of reimbursement declined more than 50 
percent, the cost of preparing and serving a school lunch that meets 
required Federal standards rose more than 50 percent. 

This year, thanks to the action of your committee, the downward 
trend in the rate of reimbursement was temporarily arrested, but if no 
more than $100 million is appropriated for 1958, the downward trend 
will resume, and at the present rate of growth in participation, the 
average rate of reimbursement next year will fall below the level of 
1956, to a new low of 4 cents or less per lunch. The inescapable effect 
of such a drop will be to force sponsors of school-lunch programs to 
raise prices to children, to reduce the quality of the lunch, to restrict 
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free lunches, and, finally to limit participation. To the extent that 
such action becomes necessary, the important objectives of the school- 
lunch program are jeopardized, 

We realize that the Congress is deeply concerned by the increase in 
the Federal budget, and is ‘determined to limit appropriations to those 
needs which cannot be deferred without compromising the national 
interest. We realize, too, that this committee has the responsibility 
for weighing the merits of the various claims for consideration which 
are made upon it, and recommending in each case an appropriation 
which in its best judgment is both warranted and feasible. We believe 
that the committee has full knowledge of the needs of the school-lunch 
program and is convinced that meeting those needs serves the national 
interest. We recall that the committee previously reported to the Con- 
gress that it had found compelling reasons for a school lunch appro- 
priation of $130 million. Today the reasons for an appropriation of 
that amount are even more compelling, due to the continued growth of 
the program. We therefore respectfully urge the committee to rec- 
ommend an appropriation of at least $130 million for 1958. We are 
confident that every Member of Congress who has had the opportunity 
to observe for himself the value of the program to the children of his 
constituency will unhesitatingly approve such a recommendation. 

As always, it is a distinct pr ivilege to be permitted to appear before 
this committee to express the views of the highly dedicated group of 
people I have the honor to represent. Thank you very much for your 
unfailing courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. Wuitren. Thank you. We appreciate your statement very 
much, 

Do any others have statements which they wish to present? We 
would be glad to hear from you, as you like. 

Mrs. Stoven. Members of the committee, I thought I would relate 
my testimony entirely to the so-called economic drive that seems to 
have struck the Congress. 

Mr. Wuitren. Could I interrupt you? Economy has struck the 
people and the people are striking the Congress. 

Mrs. Stoveu. I realize that so many of the things I have to say 
here are like carrying coals to New C astle, as far as the members of 
this committee are concerned. 

I would like to relate my plea for strengthening the school-lunch 
program to the economy wave which seems to have rolled in on the 
Congress. Economy and effici ‘lency in government are important. It is 
the duty of Congress to examine appropriation requests carefully and 
decide what is excessive and what is wise. In the process, however. 
it is important to maintain our sense of values. The point I would 
like to stress seems almost self-evident—drastic cuts in essential serv- 
ices for children are not economy. Money spent to improve the health. 
the education, and the general well-being of children is an investment— 
an investment which will pay rich dividends in the future. 

Some of the “economy” advocates in the country seem to have lost 
sight of the wisdom of investing in the Nation’s future citizens and 
leaders. I refer, specifically, to the resolution passed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at its meeting held in Washington in 
March which commits the chamber to work for a cut of more than $83 
million in the school-lunch program. 
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I cannot believe that the Members of Congress will take this sugges- 
tion seriously. The budget for the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department came through the 9-day scrutiny on the floor of the House 
without any reduction in the amounts recommended by the committee 
for the direct services specifically earmarked for children. I trust and 
believe the same sense of values will prevail when the school-lunch 
budget is considered, and that the appropriation will not be allowed 
to go below the $100 million in this year’s budget. 

During the Nutrition Education Conference held in Washington 
just a week ago by the Institute of Home Economics, a report of a 
study was made by Faith Clark on Family Diets Today. In that re- 
port are statistics and charts which show that although the diet of the 
average family is improving, it is still lacking in some of the nutri- 
tional requirements shown by the National Research Council to be 
necessary for health and proper development. 

Families in the third highest income bracket come somewhere near 
to providing necessary nutrients, but in lower income groups and in 
certain geographical areas dietary deficiencies are significantly low. 
For instance, families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 a year 
were getting only a little more than half the calcium believed by the 
National Research Council to be needed ; they were only getting about 
two-thirds the needed amount of ascorbic acid and only 87 percent of 
the needed protein. 

The hearings before the Senate District Committee on the setting 
up of a school-lunch program in the District have brought out some 
interesting facts about the extent of malnutrition among lower income 
groups. I went over to the District Committee and read the tran- 
script of all that testimony. I thought some statements were extreme- 
ly significant. In going over the transcript, I find a statement by Dr. 
Robert Parrott of Children’s Hospital that 3 percent to 5 percent of the 
children who go through its outpatient department have nutritional 
anemia in severe degrees and 10 percent of the children who are hos- 
pitalized have such severe anemia. The number of children so af- 
flicted in a year, that come to the attention of Children’s Hospital 
alone, adds up to between 2,100 and 3,500. 

Dr. Daniel L. Finucane, Director of the Department of Public 
Health, testified that in the 3-month period January 1 to March 31, 
1914, children passing through all the child health clinics were mal- 
nourished; 1,606 of them were from low-income families, but out of 
that number, 1,008 were from families who were not eligible for public 
assistance. 

When the doctor was asked by Senator Morse if a hot balanced meal 
once a day such as a school lunch would improve the state of health 
of these children, the doctor replied that it definitely would improve 
the 25 percent of the cases which are the worst and that it would be 
moderately helpful in about 50 percent of the remaining cases. As 
the hearing proceeded it was developed in that testimony that since 
there were from 3,000 to 4,000 malnourished known to the Health 
Department, a hot school lunch would be of decided benefit to about 
2,000 school children every day. 

In 1940 the Florida Agricultural Department studied the effective- 
ness of the school lunch in improving the nutritional status of school 
children. The first examination found many malnourished children. 
Five years these children were served specially planned nutritionally 
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adequate lunches. On the completion of the study the investigators 
concluded that the school lunch offers an effective means of raising the 
nutritional status of children. 

In 1947, the Florida State Board of Health conducted nutrition 
studies in various parts of the State. I would like to quote you one 
paragraph which is typical of the findings: 

One day diet records made on a number of children has presented interesting 
facts about the group eating patterns of our school children, for instance, in one 
large high school, over 40 percent of the 740 students did not have any fruit for 
the day. This was a typical school day in February—when citrus fruits are 
plentiful in Florida. In one junior and senior high school 35 percent of the 
children who did not eat in the school lunchroom had no milk for the day. 
Those eating in the school lunchroom had superior diets to those who ate else- 
where. The colored children in the same community fared less well. Over 65 
percent not eating in the school lunchroom did not have milk or meat during the 
day. 

A study made by A. M. Moser, of the South Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, in a rural county in South Carolina where most of the 
children were underweight and where the dietary patterns were par- 
ticularly poor, showed that a complete lunch served in one school pro- 
duced a more marked improvement in physical and biochemical find- 
ings than a partial lunch served in another school. 

The fact that an average of 10 percent of the lunches served in the 
lunchrooms of the schools which are a part of the school-lunch pro- 
gram are free lunches would indicate to me that at least a portion of 
the children who may be malnourished are receiving some of the 
dietary requirements which they would not get if they were dependent 
on the family diet alone. In addition, of course, we all know the 
school-lunch program is helping to keep healthy several million other 
children who can buy a hot lunch instead of carrying a cold, unap- 
petizing, and perhaps inadequate noonday meal. 

A good school-lunch program is an important factor in the health- 
ful development of today’s children. Money spent on developing 
normal, healthy, productive citizens for the future is a good invest- 
ment. The American Parents Committee urges continued adequate 
support for the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. 

Mr. Atten. Our next witness is Mrs. Radue. 

Mrs. Rapur. It is a pleasure, Mr, Chairman, to come before a com- 
mittee which has demonstrated its understanding and support of a 
program as important to the children of America as the school-lunch 
program. Asthe members of this committee know, this is a lunch pro- 
gram, a health program, an education program, and a welfare pro- 
gram, as well asa surplus commodities supports program. Its develop- 
ment over the years is the result of cooperation between the Federal 
Government, the State departments of education, the local commu- 
nities, and the parents who have canned millions of quarts of food, 
donated equipment, helped in the lunchrooms, and now make, in their 
payments for their children’s lunches, the greatest financial contribu- 
tion. We believe that this is the way the program should operate, but, 
I repeat, it is the parents’ payments for lunches that provide the 
greatest contribution to the program. 

It is a program in which we can all take pride. My organization 
would like to see it extended. We believe that more than one-third 
of the Nation’s schoolchildren should have a hot meal in the middle 
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of the day. And, as Federal support is essential to the maintenance 
of the present program, we believe that Federal support should con- 
tinue at its present le oy as the program grows. 

There will be 1 million more children in school in fiscal 1958 than 
there were in fiscal 1957. That means, of course, that the present 
appropriation of $100 million will be spread thinner, will not pay 
more than 4 cents for each ty pe A lunch served next winter. 

If the price of the program is raised to meet rising costs and ex- 
panding program, parents in low-income groups cannot afford to pay 
it, and often theirs are the children who most need a meal] that sup- 
plies one-third of their nutritional requirements. Conversely, it was 
reported in Florida that lowering the price 5 cents brought an 18 per- 
cent increase in participation. Last spring, States had to decide 
whether to spread Federal school-lunch reimbursement funds thinner 
and thinner across the board, or reserve them for the most needy 
schools. 

Rather than raise prices, most States reduce the quantity and qual- 
ity of the meals, discontinue or limit free lunches for needy children, 
and exclude new schools from the program. But, when these limita- 
tions occur, the objectives of the National School Lunch Act, and the 
intent of the Congress in passing the act, are not met. 

When the objectives of the act are met, we believe that the pro- 
gram has clearly proved its value. It is improving the health of chil- 
dren in school now. It is building good health habits for the future. 
It is channeling surplus stocks out of warehouses and into hungry 
youngsters. It stimulates local trade—in Wisconsin, in addition to 
the foods provided from Government surplus holdings, school officials 
spent more than $5 million to purchase food locally. And about 38 
percent of this went for the purchase of dairy products, milk, cottage 
cheese, ice cream. This is a growing program, and we want it to 
grow until it reaches far more than one-third of the children in the 
schools. 

The health and well-being of a community’s children are primarily 
the responsibility of the children’s parents and of the local commu- 
nity. But here, as the Congress recognizes, there is the necessity for 
Federal supervision of the distribution of food products, and there is 
a national responsibility for the stimulation and spread of a program 
that so clearly operates for the Nation’s weal. As the States strug- 
gle to find schoolrooms, to teach, and to feed the current bumper crop 
of voungsers, the school-lunch program can continue to grow only with 
the continued support of the Congress. We urge you, Mr. Chairman, 
that you give favorable consideration to the budget request for $100 
million and thoughtful consideration to an increase that would main- 
tain the Federal reimbursement at its present level. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mrs. Radue. 

Mr. AtLEN. Our next witness is Miss Terrell. 

Miss Terre. I am director of the school-lunch program in Louisi- 
ana, and the president of the American School Service Association. 
I wish to confine my remarks, this afternoon, to the national school- 
lunch appropriation, as it affects our State operation. 

As you know, the original intent of Congress in creating this act 
was that it would provide, through direct reimbursement and through 
commodities, all of the agricultural produce consumed by the children. 
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Then, children participating would pay only such costs as labor, fuel, 
administrative, and other miscellaneous items. 

At that time, the Federal rate was a maximum of 9 cents per type 
A lunch, and the dollar could certainly purchase more then than it 
can today. Yet the average reimbursement in the State today is only 
414 cents per meal. Now, a decade later, $100 million actually falls 
far short of accomplishing the original intent—that of providing the 
food. 

While we recognize the value of, and appreciate and utilize the 
commodities received, at the same time, we have no assurance that 
these will continue at the current rate, and then too, the need still 
exists for other foods to be purchased, in order to provide sufficient 
food and adequate nutritive values to meet the type A lunch require- 
ments which are needed to maintain and promote the health and nu- 
trition of school children. 

In 1946, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for food was 61.5 
compared with 113.1 today. One can readily see, that with food costs 
nearly doubled and other school-lunch progr ams operating costs 
having increased proportionately, the need for increased appropria- 
tion of $130 million is very conservative if we are to accomplish the 
goals of the National School Lunch Act which we are confident the 
Congress wishes to do. 

The total contributions to the school lunch program within the State 
of Louisiana, match the Federal allocation more than 14 times. While 
Louisiana is not one of the richest States, the importance of the proper 
physical growth and development of boys and girls, and the value of 
this as an educational program, has been rec ognized as a resource in 
the future growth, strength, and prosperity of our State. 

However, I wish to emphasize the need ‘for adequate Federal appro- 
priation. If we are to continue to maintain this measure of support 
in Louisiana, and to secure support within other individual States, 
more adequate financing of the school-lunch program on the national 
level will provide incre: ased impetus for States to appropriate funds 
for the program, and in turn, the growth potential in terms of student 
participants and investment in our agricultural economy, are bound- 
less. 

As a representative of the State of Louisiana and the American 
School Food Service Assoc ‘lation, I wish to recommend that this body 
endorse the request of A. S. F. S. A. for $130 million. With an ever- 
increasing school sedsahatben the maintenance of the same amount as 
was appropriated last year will mean that in 1958, States will be 
unable to pay even the present low rate of reimbursement per meal. 
This year, States will pay an average of only 41% cents per type-A 
lunch from Federal funds, and in Louisiana, because of our very high 
participation, approximately 75 percent of the total school attendance, 
which is due largely to the ‘cealbingtion of the Federal support and 
State support and results in a low cost to the children, we have only 
been able to reimburse from Federal funds, at an average rate of 234, 
cents per lunch this year. In the next year, with a million more chil. 
dren enrolled in schools throughout the Nation, and Louisiana expect- 
ing its proportionate share, the situation will be even more grave. 

While we are cognizant of the sincere interest of the members of 
this committee in the school-lunch program and its values, T urgently 
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enlist your consideration of the compelling reasons for a more ade- 
quate national school-lunch appropriation of $130 million so that the 
health and nutrition of all schoolchildren may be improved, and 
thereby contribute to the increasing strength of our Nation. 

Of all possible areas in which our Nation might economize, let us 
not select that which vitally affects the health ‘and strength of our 
greatest national resource, our youth. The school-lunch program 
is an investment in young America. The leaders of our Nation to- 
morrow; and a stimulus to our agricultural economy. In Louisiana, 
the State matches the Federal allocation by 14 times, as I mentioned 
to you previously, but we urgently need your continued support and 
an increase in the Federal appropriation if we are to maintain the 

same level of participation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

We turn now to Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 

say in the beginning that I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to you on behalf of State supervisors and directors of school- 
lunch programs and in the interest of an increased school-lunch appro- 
priation. I would like to make it clear that [ am appearing here in my 

capacity as chairman of the State supervisors organization ‘and the fact 
that I am from the same State as your chairman is pure coincidence, I 
do not wish my appearance here to be construed as an effort to put your 
chairman on the spot. However, I do wish to say at this point that I 
speak for all Mississippians when I say that we are proud of the record 
your chairman has made in Congress. 

At the outset of my remarks and in behalf of all State supervisors of 
school-lunch programs, I would like to express sincere gratitude to 
the committee for the interest you have shown in the school-lunch pro- 
gram. Through the years, your chairman and other members of the 
conumittee, have alw ays shown a genuine and continuing interest in the 
program. Although we did not consider it adequate, we appreciate 
the increase in appropriation which was voted last year. 

In presenting our case for an increased school-lunch appropriation, 
I shall not burden you with a great amount of statistics. It shall be 
my purpose to give you a pic ture of the school-lunch program as it has 
grown and become a vital part of our school system. I shall quote 
statistics only as they bear upon certain points which I shall develop. 
a remarks will be adressed in the main to the following points: 

1. Objectives of the National School Lunch Act. 

The school-lunch program as viewed from the State level. 
- Growth and dev elopment of the program. 

. The need for increased Federal assistance. 

Alternatives to increased Federal assistance. 

The National School Lunch Act refers to three objectives: (1) Na- 
tional security ; (2) the health and well-being of the Nation’s children ; 
and (3) increased domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural 
commodities. I refer to those objectives now, not because I think you 
gentlemen need reminding as to the objectives of the National School 
Lunch Act; but so you may keep in mind, during the course of my 
re marks, as to whether or not these objectives are being achieved. The 
objective of national security is related to the other two objectives. I 
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am sure that we all agree that strong healthy children and a vigorous 
agricultural economy are essential to our national security. "Those 
of us who administer the program from the State level do so with 
these objectivesin mind. However, I am certain that the cost of carry- 
ing out these objectives is far greater in 1957 than it was in 1947, 
I should like to discuss with you, briefly, the school lunch program 
as viewed from the State level. Those of us who administer the pro- 
gram from the State level have come to view it as more than a feeding 
program. Weare certainly aware of its nutritional value to the child 
and we are also aware of the program’s contribution to agriculture. 
In addition to these aspects of the program, we have come to view it 
as a vital part of the total educational experience of the child. The 
school feeding program has developed into a learning situation. By 
taking his meal in the school cafeteria, the child has come to learn 
and accept new foods. This appreciation and knowledge of new 
foods is transferred to the home and results in a more varied home 
diet. 

I might say in my district, purple plums are a rarity. Through 
purple plums being made available to schoolchildren our children have 
learned to know what a purple plum is, and learn to like it. The re- 
sult of that program is that a lot of mamas bought purple plums off 
the grocery shelves who would not have otherwise bought them. I 

can mention numerous other items on which the same thing occurred. 

For instance, in the Northwest, where they don’t see many sweet- 
potatoes, as a result of the sweetpotato program, the children learned 
to eat sweetpotatoes, and the thing transfers from one section of the 
country to another. 

The teachers are using the cafeteria experience to teach manners 
and table etiquette. The lunch program is being used as a means of 
promoting the child’s social development. He learns the social graces 
znd the art of conversation as he participates in the program ‘along 
with his fellow students. I give you this information so that you 
might have our conception of the program in its entirety. 

I would now like to mention my third point and that is the growth 
and development of the program. Although we are all ple: used that 
there has been such tremendous growth, we also recognize that our 
problem of financing is related to this growth. In discussing this 
point, I shajl deal primarily with my St: ite because of the av ailability 
of current data. The growth of the lunch program in Mississippi is 
paralleled to a great extent throughout the country. In 1946-47, the 
first year under the National School Lunch Act, we had a daily aver- 
age of 116,000 boys and girls participating in the lunch program. 
During school session 1956-57, that aver: age has grown to 212,000. 
This is an increase of approximately 83 percent. In 1946-47, the 
schools of Mississippi spent slightly more than $3 million for food. 
In 1955-56, food expenditures amounted to more than $614 million. 
Nationwide, food expenditures have virtually doubled since 1947. 
This represents a greater variety of food and a concerted effort on 
the State and local level to spend a higher proportion of school lunch 
funds for food. 

As previously pointed out, this growth has brought on problems 
of financing. During this 10- -year period that the school lunch pro- 
gram was virtually doubling in size, the Federal cash assistance has in- 
creased from $72 million in 1947 to $100 million in 1957, an increase of 
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39 percent. Even if the appropriation were increased percentagewise 
in the same amount as growth in participation, schools would still not 
be receiving anywhere near the equivalent of the assistance received 
in 1947. As all of you know, the purchasing power of the dollar has 
steadily decreased since that date. I will not attempt to state here the 
amount of assistance needed to be the equivalent of that provided in 
1947 but that figure could be readily ascertained. As participation in- 
creased, State agencies have had to constantly spread the amount of 
Federal assistance thinner. In fact, we have come to view the growth 
of the program with mixed emotions. We are delighted to have more 
children participating, but we have been faced with the grim reality 
that this would result in reduced assistance. In most States, the rate 
of reimbursement has decreased from 8 or 9 cents per type A meal to 
4 or 5 cents per meal. As rates of reimbursement declined, schools 
have been faced with the dilemma of increasing the meal charge to the 
child. The fact that the schools have been able to “hold the line” on 
the meal charge to the child, to the extent that they have, is a tribute 
to State agencies and the training programs such as workshops and 
institutes that have been carried out in most States annually. School 
administrators try to avoid so long as possible, an increase in meal 
charge because they know that this only increases the necessity for 
free lunches. 

In view of the above facts as to the growth and need of the program, 
we feel that an appropriation of $130 million is wholly justified. At 
this point, I should like to call to your attention the potential of the 
school lunch program as an aid to the agricultural economy of our 
Nation. If we could double our present rate of participation, the 
school lunch program would consume annually more than 5 billion 
pounds of the products of our farms. Every segment of our economy 
would feel the effect of this increase. The special milk program is ¢ 
good example of what can be achieved in terms of consumption of an 
agricultural commodity when funds are made available for an all-out 
effort. Rather than concentrating on one agricultural commodity, I 
would like to see sufficient funds made available to the school lunch 
program so that similar results could be achieved for other farm prod- 
ucts. This is a positive approach of increased consumption rather 
than curtailment of production. 

What are the alternatives to increased Federal assistance? They 
are: 

1. State appropriations. 

2. Assistance from local tax sources. 

3. Increased meal charge to the child. 

I doubt seriously that either or a combination of these objectives are 
desirable. It is recognized that State and local communities are al- 
ready taxed heavily for school support. Congress is now considering 
additional avenues of Federal assistance to relieve this situation. It 
is inconsistent to look for new avenues of assistance and at the same 
time, fail to adequately support established programs. To attempt the 
third alternative of passing the burden to the child would be disastrous 
as far as the program is concerned. 

In conclusion let me say that as a State supervisor, it is my observa- 
tion that, generally speaking, our people have come to accept and 
believe in the national school lunch program. People are constantly 
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making this remark. to me. “The lunch program is one Federal pro- 
gram that has really done a lot of good.” That people in our local 
communities really believe in the lunch program is further confirmed 
by the fact that in new school buildings that are being built by the 
hundreds throughout the country, local taxpayers are spending 1mil- 
lions of dollars on building and equipping first rate cafeterias. They 
are doing this in good faith that the Federal Government will fulfill 
its obligation to the program. The program has been accepted by the 
public and school people. It now stands at the threshold of its great- 
est potential if adequate financing can be provided. 

I know that you gentlemen are faced with a complex problem in 
dealing with the Federal budget. We are not unsympathetic with 
this problem. However, it is our feeling that each Federal program 
should be evaluated on the basis of merit and need, and dealt with 
accordingly. In asking for a $130 million school-lunch appropriation. 
we know that the program has merit, and the facts speak for them- 
selves insofar as need is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Griffin, I think over the years it has been demon- 
strated that this committee has been intensely interested in the school- 
lunch program. 

Mr. Grirrxy. I know that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We do apreciate your coming before this commit- 
tee. We always look forward to your visits, because your testimony 
always brings out some of the things we are interested in, and are of 
assistance in helping us on this program. It is very beneficial to us. 
in attempting to do the things we think should be done. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to join with you, Mr. Chairman, and 
express my appreciation to this fine group of folks for coming before 
us and giving us their opinion as to what is necessary for the school- 
lunch program which, as you know, is one of the very finest programs 
in Government. This subcommittee, even before it was authorized, 
insisted on its adoption by the Congress. In part, we were 2 years 
ahead of its actual authorization by the legislative commission in fur- 
nishing funds for this particular program. 

We are faced, ladies and gentlemen, by a very tough realistic prob- 
lem, but I think you can rest assured that this subcommittee will do 
the very best it can toward returning a fair decision upon this matter. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will conclude this portion of the hearing. 
Thank you very much for coming before the committee today. 


Trintry WATERSHED 
WITNESS 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. MarsHati. The committee will be in order. We are very 
pleased at this time to have a former colleague of ours, the Honorable 
Fritz Lanham, appear before our committee. He is interested, as I 
know, in the Trinity watershed, and over the years we know of the 
fine contribution he has made in his efforts to get justice for that 
watershed. 

We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 
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Mr, Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this point 
that I don’t think that we have had come before us through the 
years any more respected former Member of Congress than is Mr. 
Lanham, and, Fritz, I am personally very glad to see you again. 

Mr. Vurseti. And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself 
with those remarks. I am sorry you are not a Member of Congress 
today, Mr. Lanham. i 

Mr. Lanuam. I am most grateful for those gracious statements, 
and in my affection for you I reciprocate them 100 percent. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to renew this genial association, and I am glad to 
come before a committee that realizes that the conservation of our 
water and soil and the prevention of disastrous floods are perhaps our 
greatest domestic problems. 

I represent, as you have stated, Mr. Chairman, the Trinity Improve- 
ment Association, which is a nonprofit organization devoted to the 
proper development of the Trinity. The Trinity River is a long river 
in Texas, and the Trinity watershed project is 1 of the 11 original 
watershed projects selected for carrying on this important program. 
Four of those eleven projects are in two or more States. Of course, 
our State is so large that the Trinity watershed is all in one State, and 
comprises 12 million acres of great potential capacity in its various 
resources. It is by far the largest of the 11 original watersheds. As 
a matter of fact, in the estimates of costs the amount for the Trinity 
almost equals the aggregate of 7 of the other 11 watersheds. And yet 
the percent of allocations to the Trinity of the funds that you make 
available is lagging unjustifiably percentagewise with reference to the 
other projects. 

I brought this to your attention last year, at which time, in terms 
of the estimated costs, the Trinity project was a little less than 20 
percent completed, and the others were completed from 43 to 85 per- 
cent, with the exception of the Yazoo in Mississippi. 

Mr. MarsHati. Did you note any stepup of the work in the past 
year in the Trinity? 

Mr. Lannam. There has been a little, but I don’t think commensu- 
rate with the size and the problem of the Trinity. 

Mr. Marsnai. The reason I asked that question is that, partly due 
to your efforts, this committee saw fit to express an interest in the Trin- 
ity watershed. 

Mr. Lannam. I appreciate that, and I think there was some im- 
provement and, of course, we hope for more. As originally planned 
these 11 watershed projects should be nearing completion now and 
some of them are, but if we continue at our present rate, with refer- 
ence to the Trinity we may have to wait for our grandchildren to see 
it properly developed. 

Now, the Trinity project eminently deserves to be placed on a par 
percentagewise in allocations with the other 10 original projects for 
several reasons. First, starting over 40 years ago, at their own ex- 
pense the local Trinity interests have built a number of reservoirs and 
constructed levees all up and down the river. They have expended 
far more than the Federal Government appropriations have amount- 
ed to, and also the Trinity contributions to the program in coopera- 
tion with the plan have been equal to almost half of the contributions 
of all the other 10 projects. 
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The Trinity watershed is very rich in natural resources that are 
needed by industry and, if properly protected and developed, it would 
have prove a great economic aid to America, and the local interests 
already have acquired easements and complied with other preliminary 
requirements well ahead of available Government funds, so construc- 
tion could continue promptly. 

Now, I should like to tell you what our local soil conservation people 
have to say about this matter, clearly justifying the recommended 
oni in appropriations for ‘solving the great problem that is in- 
volv 

There was made available to the Trinity River watershed $2,449,356 
for fiscal year 1957. Of this amount approximately $500,000 was 
used to accelerate the application of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices within the watershed through increased technical assistance to 
the soil conservation districts. This left approximately $2 million for 
construction contracting, engineering and supervision necessary to 
administer these contracts, and developing flood prevention work 
plans on additional subwatersheds within the Trinity River watershed. 

The following table shows the number of floodwater retarding struc- 
tures on which the local people have secured all necessary easements, 
rights-of-way, and road and utility changes for all structures planned 
within the subwatersheds listed. 

(The table is as follows :) 


| | Remaining to be con- 
| Totalnum- | structed after July 1, 1957 
Subwatershed RT A aoc 
authorized 
for construc- | Number of |Total Federal 





tion sites cost 

OR et 03 25d: SRS a Je Dei se | 33 | 6 | $206, 015 
pg EN RET ES SRE SR ES Se ae 5 | 2 194, 371 
renee Rt ocean asec c< dbeecdiss ses desk 6 | 1 80, 872 
East Fork above Lavon Saal. etnies . i 30 13 693, 054 
ES CA, nk ereecnsauwe ‘ . 35 28 990, 302 
Pin Oak Creek (Elm 2 and Calina) .___..___- Laat athe 16 | 10 303, 705 
Elm Fork ee a ee 4 26 | 10 527, 597 
Big Sandy Cred. Laat Nise } 5 5 216, 673 
TG 8 at ee ee 2 2} 203, 184 
Upper East Fork laterals. ...............--- eR En dren 11 11 | 320, 155 
Pie Oakly Crees (uprer) 2. cc ee i ed slew -. 12 12 | 749, 838 
Chambers (Waxahachie Creek) __._..-._---_- ee 4 18 16 708, 642 
Chambers (Onion Creek)_._.-____--. a BS Oe ad a 13 13 1, 282, 484 

Wi edinetek«~the en to) ed eee eT iniesidicce tan dgcaw ans We 129 | "6, 476, 892 


In addition to the above subwatersheds, there are many more in 
which the local people are working to secure necessary easements. It 
is expected that several additional subwatersheds will be ready for 
construction within the very near future. 

The above clearly indicates that the local people are carrying out 
their responsibilities at a much greater rate than is being mate hed by 
appropriations from the Federal | Government. 

The above table lists 129 floodwater retarding structures costing an 
estimated $6,476,892 that will be available for construction July 1, 
1957. At the fiscal year 1957 rate of appropriations, it would take 
over 3 years to construct these structures. This makes no allowance 
for additional subwatersheds in which the local people will secure all 
necessary easements and rights-of-way in the near future. We feel 
that the Federal Government should keep more nearly abreast of the 
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contributions of the local people than this 3-year lag. This lag is 
bound to become greater as time passes unless more funds are appro- 
priated for flood prevention. 

For the above reasons, we suggest that funds for flood prevention 
be increased to at least $15 million for fiscal year 1958. (It was $12 
million in fiscal year 1957.) 

We would also suggest that the appropriations for the regular pro- 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service be increased in fiscal year 1958. 
We all recognize that the application of a complete program of soil 
and water conservation practices on the watershed of the Trinity, and 
particularly on the watersheds of the floodwater-retarding structures, 
is the very foundation of the entire upstream flood- -prevention pro- 
gram, This work is constantly increasing, and we think that one of 
the best investments of the taxpayers’ money is in assisting landowners 
with this work that is so vital to the future of our Nation. 

We appreciate the interest of this subcommittee in our watersheds 
and subwatersheds, and several of the members of this committee have 
constantly called attention to the necessity for the proper development 
of these tributary streams on these rivers. Here are some helpful 
bills, H. R. 847 and H. R. 4783, introduced, respectively, by Repre- 
sentative Natcher and by Representative Horan, and all of you mem- 
bers of this committee have been working very, very faithfully in an 
effort to solve our water problems and I for one am most grateful to 
you. 

Mr. Marsnatu. My colleague from Minnesota, Mr, H. Carl Ander- 
sen, is one who has been very much interested in ‘this watershed work. 

Mr. Lanvam. Oh, I know it. No man could have shown greater 
industry or have ac ted more intelligently with reference to the devel- 
opment of our water problems than my good friend, Carl Andersen. 
He deserves the commendation of all our people. 

Mr. AnverseEN. I think the same thing could be said about all the 
members of this subcommittee, Mr. Marshall and Mr. Vursell, our 
chairman, especially, has made a great contribution. We realize your 
problem, Mr. Lanham, and if it were left to us, if it were left to this 
subcommittee, if we did not have to get this bill through the Congress, 
why we would see, I am sure, that the Trinity would be completed 
soon. 

Mr. Lanuam. I realize that. = know that you don’t make the allo- 
cations. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I will say, Mr. Lanham, we look forward very much 
and enjoy your appearances before our committee. Thank you for 
making the appearance. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, Mr, Marshall, and all the committee. 


Woot Researcu 
WITNESS 


EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MARSHALL. We want to say to you that some of our colleagues 
have other appropriation bills up today and the chairman of our com- 
mittee, Mr. Whitten, is sitting on a conference committee over with 
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the Senate on an appropriation bill. But, regardless of whether they 
are here or not they are going to be inter ested in your testimony. 

Mr. Marsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In order to save you time, 
I will read the statement verbatim. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Kdwin 
E. Marsh. I am executive secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. Our organi- 
zation has been the spokesman for the sheep-producing industry of 
the United States for the past 92 years. Our members are farmers 
and ranchers who raise sheep and lambs and most of them live in the 
area where 74 percent of the Nation’s wool is produced. 

Our 92d annual convention, held on January 21 to 24 of this year, 
very strongly endorsed that item in the budget proposal of the U hited 
States Department of Agriculture which w vould provide $105,000 for 
construction of a building to house experimental equipment for trans- 
lating new laboratory developments in wool processing into practical 
mill operations. Our convention also endorsed the item of $400,000 
to obtain approximately 30 items of experimental equipment for this 
proposed building and for additional personnel needed to conduct 
research projects in this plant during the fiscal year 1958. The equip- 
ment will consist of machinery for converting raw wool into finished 
wool fabrics. 

The reason that the National Wool Growers Association is support- 
ing these proposals is because the manufacturing phase of the wool 
industry has entered into a depressed financial condition in the past 
decade and one of the ways it can be put in a more sound condition is 
through research which the Department of Agriculture proposes to 

carry “out. The financial condition of the wool mills in this country 
has caused the woolgrowers of the United States to suffer, because 
domestic mills are the only customers our woolgrowers have. 

The woolgrowers have also been adversely affected by the contrac- 
tion of the wool manufacturing industry. During the past 8 years 
some 200 mills out of 830 have ‘disappeared completely. In addition 
many of the mills now operating are not, as they were in the past, de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of wool fabrics but are using 
synthetic fibers wholly or in combination with wool on traditional 
wool manufacturing machinery. 

The Armed Forces have yet to find satisfactory substitutes for many 
types of wool clothing which they use and any further decline in the 
manufacture of 100 percent wool items can well produce a potential 
hazard to the well being of servicemen. 

One of the primary reasons for the fact that mills are using syn- 
thetic fibers for the manufacture of many items which for merly were 
made of 100 percent wool is because huge sums of money have been 
spent by synthetic fiber producers in elaborate promotion programs. 
Such promotion programs have sold the consuming public on the 
desirability of fabrics made in whole or in part of ‘synthetic fibers. 

Such properties of synthetic fabrics as moth resistance, shrink re- 
sistance in laundering, wrinkle resistance and ability to hold pleats 
are exploited. However, no mention is made of the tendency of these 
synthetic fabrics to cate h on fire, to melt with heat at low temperatures 
or of their inability to absorb moisture. It is because wool does not 
flame or melt and does absorb moisture that the Armed Forces depend 
on wool fabrics as protective clothing and blankets for servicemen. 
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Yet the extensive promotion programs of synthetic fiber producers 
have been effective. One evidence of this fact is that in 1948 wool 
shared 31 percent of the fiber market on a dollar basis and by 1955 
wool’s share had been reduced to 15 percent. 

One of the bases for the success of the promotion program of syn- 
thetic fiber producers has been their exploiting, by inference, the fact 
that wool possesses some performance deficiencies which their products 
do not have. For all practical purposes the deficiencies which wool 
possesses for the consumer today are only three; namely, susceptibility 
to moth damage, shrinkage in laundering, and lack of ability to hold 
pleats and creases permanently. 

These deficiencies are being and can be further overcome by re- 
search. In addition, the cost of manufacturing wool items can also be 
reduced by research. By coupling research findings which will give 
less expensive methods of manufacturing, with techniques for elimi- 
nating wool’s deficiencies, more attractively priced and better wool 
products will be available tothe consumer. Thus research will put the 
mills in a more sound economic position. The wool manufacturers are 
no longer able to carry out any extensive research for new and im- 
proved products and better manufacturing methods due to their 
present financial condition. For example, one of our leading mills 
which has rendered yeoman service in wool research efforts in the past, 
formerly had a research staff of some 40 people. It is now reduced, 
so I have been informed, to about four people. The amount being 
spent by mills today on wool research is estimated to be less than 
$500,000, that is on an annual basis, while that being spent by primary 
producers of synthetics, such as Du Pont, is more than $50 million. 

Recognizing that mill research on wool has been sharply curtailed 
and that research is an important factor in the continuing prosperity 
of the woolgrowing industry, the Department of Agriculture was 
authorized to establish in 1949 a wool research program at the Western 
Utilization Research Branch of the Agriculture Research Service in 
Albany, Calif. From 1949 to date this laboratory has made consider- 
able progress in improving wool products and processing techniques 
on a laboratory scale. 

This progress includes work with wool grease to develop new uses 
for this material. A new method for treating waste materials from 
scouring may become especially important to mills facing restrictions 
on stream pollution. Various wools have been chemically modified 
to permit important increases in the degree and rate of felting so that 
better wool felts can be produced. Studies on wool from different 
breeds of sheep have shown the importance of fiber diameter and 
crimp in determining fiber mechanical properties as related, for ex- 
ample, to softness. Conditions have been established for steaming 
wool hetween stages of processing to reduce the time needed to insure 
efficient spinning and weaving. 

A new and highly effective laboratory treatment of wool fabrics 
which prevents shrinkage in laundering. without causing fiber harsh- 
ness, has been found at the Albany Laboratory. This new treatment, 
using a mixture of 2 chemicals, enables men’s wool socks, for ex- 
ample, to be washed in a home laundry machine 20 times without show- 
ing any shrinkage. The treatment is effective on woven articles as 
well as knitted ones. Highly successful treatments have been found 
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which impart resistance of wool to degradation by acid and alkaline 
environments encountered during processing, which have caused 
harshness in the fiber, decreased strength and shorter wearability of 
the fabric. The Albany Laboratory is now gaining important informa- 
tion leading to means of inhibiting yellow of wool by sunlight and 
storage. Scientists there are studying the chemistry of wool “bleach- 
ing and are finding ways to minimize fiber damage through bleaching. 

Now with these ‘accomplishments the next vital step is to bridge the 
gap from the Laboratory and to get these important findings into direct 
mill application. This will require processing trials on_pilot-scale 
processing equipment for which appropriations in the Department 
budget are intended and which we endorse. This proposed pilot plant 
will enable the laboratory to carry out studies on all stages of manu- 
facture from grease wool to finished woven fabrics. It will enable 
the laboratories to test and evaluate new treatments under precisely 
controlled conditions. The aim of these pilot-plant studies will be to 
provide processing information on new and improved wool and mohair 
products of high acceptability which can be manufactured in an effi- 
cient and economical manner. 

Some of the unique qualities which wool has always possessed and 
which synthetic fiber manufacturers would like to duplicate are: 
warmth in cold weather and coolness in warm weather; high moisture 
absorbency; excellent handle, drape and tailoring qualities ; un- 
matched dye absorption ; and good spinning properties. Asa result of 
laboratory research at Albany, Calif., additional desirable properties 
are being Tapdited to wool. These are properties now extensively pro- 
moted by producers of synthetics. The pilot plant would put these 
findings into practical mill application on a large-scale basis. 

A greatly expanded, grower-financed promotion program on wool is 
now underw: ay. We think its impact is already being felt. The next 
vital and important step—an expanded research program—will 
carry new developments on wool into practical use in the manufactur- 
ing stages, not only effecting economies in mill operating costs but 
in improved wool products. “We highly endorse and rec ‘ommend this 
research program because we feel it will bring about these important 
benefits : 

1. It will benefit the wool-producing industry which is important 
to the economy of a number of western communities where wool and 
meat are grown on lands that would otherwise be unproductive. 

2. It will benefit the competitive position of the wool manufactur- 
ing industry. 

. It will benefit the consuming public in providing them with more 
serviceable, superior textile pr oducts. 

4. It will enhance further our national security since the Defense 
Department recognizes wool as a strategic and critical commodity and 
uses it extensively because of the unique qualities it already possesses. 

In closing I would like to say that I appreciate your granting me 
this time to appear before you in behalf of a reses arch project which 
we feel is vital and which consequently has the enthusiastic support 
of the entire woolgrowing industry. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like to request, if possible, 
this reprint of an article which appears in the April issue of our 
magazine, the National Wool Grower, either be made a part of the 
record or be filed with the committee. 
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Mr. MarsHauy. We will be glad to accept this and make it a part 
of our committee’s files. There are a number of illustrations here that 
are very much in line with what is said in the statement, and it is 
rather difficult for us to reproduce those. 

Mr. Marsu. I realize that. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. We are glad for each member to have a copy of the 
statement. We appreciate your bringing it. 

I would like to say to you that we appreciate your coming before 
us. The Agricultural Research Service pointed out some of these 
things also in their testimony. In the work that they have been do- 
ing in the utilization research laboratory out in California. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Marsuaru. At this time we are pleased to have before us Mr. 
Robert M. Koch, an old friend of ours, a man who has been very much 
interested in the work of the agricultural conservation program and 
has been doing some outstanding work with the Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, may I say, as you have said, again 
before us is an old friend of our subcommittee and we always learn 
something every time that Mr. Koch appears before this subcommittee. 
Personally, I am glad to see you here once again. 

Mr. Kocn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very 
much appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in support of 
adequate appropriations for our national conserv ation programs. 

I know that no committee of the Congress has worked more dili- 
gently through the years to provide adequate programs to assist our 
Nation’s farmers in conserving our greatest natural resource—the soil. 
For the record and for the benefit of the new members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to point out that I am just completing my 21st 
year of working with these various programs. I originally spent 5 
years managing a county ASC office, then 5 years in the USDA here 
in Ws yshington, where I was in charge of the conservation materials 
program under the ACP for the 9 “Northeastern States, and since 
then I have been affiliated with the limestone industry. 

As I have said in my previous appearances before you and as I 
would like to reiterate now, we in the agricultural limestone industry 
are not asking for increased conserv ation a »propriations in behalf of 
this industry. As you know, agricultural abe is a keystone to 
sound conservation farming in the humid area of our country, and as 
farmers increase their conservation work we in this industry, of course, 
benefit. If you cannot justify—and we know you can—the conserva- 
tion programs in the national interest, we certainly don’t want to ask 
Congress for conservation funds just because it helps our business. 

During the past year, I have personally attended meetings in 27 
States from the State level to community committee training meet- 
ings. On the basis of the observations made both at these meetings 
and by our members through their many contacts throughout the Na- 
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tion, we have developed positive views concerning both the agricul- 
tural conservation program and the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank. To check our views against those of the various agri- 
cultural educators and administrators, I sent out over 1,000 personal 
letters to presidents of agricultural universities, chairmen of the State 
agricultural conservation and stabilization committees, to county 
agents and county administrators and many interested persons be- 
tween these groups. Before giving you our specific recommendations 
in connection with these two programs, I would like to make a few 
observations. You will recall that for the last few years, we have 
been quite critical of the administration of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program in many respects, both at the Washington and State 
level. It seemed to us, on the basis of our previous experience, that 
we in this Nation had learned how to attack our conservation problems 
better than the ways that were then currently being utilized. I am 
very glad to report that, generally speaking, the administration of the 
ACP is improved over what it was in recent years. We believe that 
a great deal of credit for these improvements is due Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson and ACPS Administrator Koger, both of whom we 
have found very cooperative, and to many State and county com- 
mitteemen and administrators. 

Unfortunately, the liberalization which has been authorized in con- 
nection with the payment rates and the overlapping of program years 
has not been fully utilized in many States. On the basis of our ex- 
perience, we believe that adoption of the policies authorized at the 
national level would preclude any State from not using its total alloca- 
tion of ACP funds. While a few States have programs which are 
not fully utilized by their farmers, most, as you know from the record, 
are handicapped because of insufficient ACP funds. Again, referring 
to our experience, it is our belief that more conservation could be ac- 
complished on the Nation’s farms and come closer to meeting the 
conservation goals established by our various agricultural auhorities 
if one of two things could be done: Either raise the authorization for 
the 1958 ACP to the full 500 million authorized by the Basic Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, or provide some practical 
transfer or interchange between the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank and the ACP. 

The attached report on the conservation reserve program, based on 
the press release which was issued by the Department of Agriculture 
for release a week ago today, clearly indicates that something is 
drastically wrong with this program. I want to point out that 1 am 
not discussing the acreage reserve program of the soil bank, which 
provides $750 million a year, but rather the conservation reserve pro- 
gram which is authorized at $450 million. You will note that as of 
the date of the attached report $315 million had been allocated. Even 
so, only 56,587 farmers out of the Nation’s more than 4 million farmers 
had signed up for a total of $75 million of payments. Of this amount 
$42 million is for rental payments and $33 million is estimated for 
conservation practice payments. Many of the States, you will note, 
had less than 1,000 farmers participating and quite a few less than 
100. On the basis of our experience with other farm programs we 
know that a substantial snittibe who sign up never follow through. 


Tt seems to me that, if it is the intent of Congress to do any real con- 
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servation work under the soil bank and if the soi] bank’s name is not 
to become a misnomer, either the Congress or the administration should 
bring about changes in the conservation reserve program—changes to 
insure farmer participation and the carrying out of sound soil-build- 
ing practices. 

‘Again, referring to the survey which I recently conducted, letter 
after letter from State authorities—not ACP administrators—said, 
“Give us more ACP funds and we will get more conservation done.” 
It seems to me that a corollary to this would be, “Give us less restric- 
tions on the conservation reserve program or make the conservation 
reserve program work more nearly like the ACP.” 

To those who may point out that the conservation reserve program 
is to accomplish crop reduction as well as soil conservation, let me 
refer to the early record of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. Beginning in 1926, soil-depleting bases were established 
on many farms in the Nation and, in my opinion, a similar procedure 
could be incorporated in our present programs with more effect than 
the present provisions. 

Many people throughout the Nation are not yet aware of the ex- 
treme limitations of the conservation reserve program. ‘They look 
at the $450 million, see the term “conservation” and assume it is added 
to the $250 million for the agricultural conservation program. (In 
fact, several Congressmen have made this ve ry point with me when I 
have explored the possibility of more funds for ACP.) Today, many 
county committees are forced to cut farmers’ requests for assistance 
under the ACP by 50 to 75 percent to stay within their county alloca- 
tions. In my opinion, there will be a reaction among farmers when 
they find out these facts. I do not believe the Congress intended to 
authorize conservation funds in such a way that farmers could not 
utilize them to carry out conservation practices. 

I repectfully suggest that this committee should either increase the 
funds for the agricultural conservation program or direct modification 
in the conservation reserve program so that it could more readily be 
used to assist farmers with their conservation problems. 

Mr. Marswatt. The table attached to your statement will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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1957 alloca- | Number Estimated | 
tion of con- Annual payments Total 
tracts practice 

$6, 037, 000 1, 382 $297, 444 $401, 796 $699, 240 
556, 000 18 29, 166 17, 124 46, 290 

7, 160, 000 884 300, 028 346, 006 646, 034 
6, 777, 000 97 162, 834 229, 693 392, 527 
6, 237, 000 1, 276 1, 730, 469 1, 234, 172 2, 964, 641 
589, 000 2 354 400 75 
383, 000 19 7, 654 10, 000 17, 654 
2,119, 000 | 790 399, 673 437, 866 837, 539 
7, 422, 000 3, 971 1, 425, 108 1, 701, 441 3, 126, 549 
2; 902, 000 115 | 199, 169 | 120, 598 319, 767 
12, 569, 000 156 | 60, 223 124, 273 184, 496 
9, 602, 000 308 86, 090 113, 673 199, 763 
15, 850, 000 554 242, 722 198, 454 441, 176 
15, 507, 000 1, 590 1, 097, 122 890, 000 1, 987, 122 
10, 516, 000 471 | 127, 375 | 224, 841 352, 216 
5, 038, 000 288 68, 394 | 65, 315 133, 709 
1, 424, 000 385 | 55, 076 136, 643 191, 719 
2, 147, 000 224 88, 462 93, 028 181, 490 
754, 000 | ay 1, 036 2, 040 3, 076 

8, 929, 000 1, 373 397, 736 350, 540 | 748, 276 
11, 274, 000 4, 457 2, 995, 810 | 1, 633, 122 4, 628, 932 
6, 311, 000 742 263, 538 330, 227 593, 765 
13, 865, 000 1, 272 395, 617 1, 250, 000 1, 645, 617 
7, 561, 000 | 247 339, 831 247, 001 586, 832 
9, 571, 000 | 530 | 250, 836 167, 609 418, 445 
172,000 | ; dnt Jin tdctudeiuhttinct. doduc¢ 
482,000 | 18 | 701 3, 165 3, 866 
1, 042, 000 70 28, 957 28, 595 57, 552 
9, 500, 000 2, 632 | 4, 703, 353 1, 981, 790 6, 685, 143 
9, 258, 000 1,105 | 318, 326 616, 437 | 934, 763 
4, 943, 000 1,076 | 225, 136 | 355, 633 | 580, 769 
12, 970, 000 | 2, 169 2, 844,012 | 1, 629, 864 4, 473, 876 
9, 247, 000 371 112, 093 | 85, 306 | 197, 399 
8, 809, 000 | 3, 005 | 1, 784, 455 | 1, 139, 160 2, 923, 615 
3, 075, 000 148 | 132, 827 | 188, 482 321, 309 
7, 265,000 | 443 | 115, 189 | 65, 416 180, 605 
87,000 |___- iS Sie ne ere co Pre: Axio. 

3, 525, 000 2, 224 737, 962 761, 792 1, 499, 754 
6, 842, 000 3, 245 3, 099, 495 2, 971, 125 6, 070, 620 
9, 884, 000 1,100 | 301, 402 | 793, 147 1, 094, 549 
28, 889, 000 | 14, 443 | 15, 263, 995 | 10, 177, 940 | 25, 441, 935 
1,055, 000 | 327 | 536, 359 393, 387 929, 746 
1, 427,000 | 85 | 4, 925 | 28, 278 33, 203 
5, 102,000 | 158 | 28, 038 40, 695 68, 733 
5, 461,000 | 72 65, 726 54, 661 120, 387 
2, 089, 000 | 36 | 3, 449 4, 216 7, 665 
12, 162,000 | 2, 612 | 891, 653 | 977, 752 1, 869, 405 
1,074, 000 | 93 | 98, 585 | 55, 449 154, 034 
315, 460, 000 | 56, 587 | 42, 318, 405 32, 678, 152 74, 996, 557 








Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Koch, we appreciate your appearing 


CEREAL AND Forace Crors Researcn ProcraM 


WITNESSES 


DONALD G. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RUST 
TION ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DALLAS E. WESTERN, 


GRAIN IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


before us. 


PREVEN- 


Mr. Marsuatu. At this time we will be pleased to hear from Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary of the Rust Prevention Associa- 


tion. It is always a pleasure to have you before this committee. 


We 


know that you are interested in the development and control of some 
of these diseases that affect our grain crops, and also you are interested 
in the development of new crops in order that the farmers of the 
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Northwest and other parts of the country may have an increased 
income. 


Mr. Fletcher, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. C hairman, might I add at this point that I 
don’t know of a man in the Midwest who has perhaps more consistently 
performed a greater service to agriculture in his way than has Mr. 
Fletcher, and I personally am very glad to see him here once more 
before our subcommittee. I say that in vall sine erity. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate your hearing 
us for the few minutes that we have. I have this statement that I 
would like to put in the record, and then if you would let me talk off 
the record for a few minutes it will shorten our procedure. 

Mr. Marsnau.. The statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD G. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RusT PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the interest of my organization and 
the members of the National Grain Improvement Council, whom Mr. Dallas 
Western of the Quaker Oats Co. and myself represent, in the cereal and forage 
crops research program of the United States Department of Agriculture, is well 
known to you all. 

This year, in accordance with the convictions of our groups, we believe it to be 
jn the best nterests of the country not to request any increases in the budget 
for cereal crop research. This action is taken in spite of our sincere conviction 
that progress in several areas of crop research are suffering from lack of 
small, but very important, allotments of funds. 

In the past 8 years Congress has been very cooperative in working with us 
to strengthen some of the more important weak spots in the Federal crop- 
research field. Our reports to this committee have always been factual and our 
requests are based on minimum requirements. The many industries we represent 
hope for and urge maximum efficiency and economy in government expenditures 
as evidenced by our present presentation. However, sometimes the old adage 
about being “pennywise and pound foolish” can be applied to government as 
well as business. 

Please be assured we are equally interested as you are in preventing un- 
necessary expenditures. At the same time, government has become so big 
and impersonal that we find it necessary to call your attention to specific 
problems which we feel are being neglected by the Department of Agriculture. 
These problems concern the Nation as a whole and many of your own con- 
stituents. 

We are particularly interested in the cereal crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghum, the forage crops and soybeans. These 
are among the principal crops which occupy sixty-three percent of our crop acre- 
age and have an annual value of $7% billion, Among the industries that carry 
on any research, 1 percent of sales is a very conservative figure for their invest- 
ment in their research and development work. 1 percent of the farm value of 
the crops just mentioned would be $75 million. This is about 10 times as much 
as is now being spent by the combined research programs of the States, industry 
and the Federal Government. We feel that in the near future the Federal Gov- 
ernment should invest not less than one-fourth of 1 percent of the total farm 
value of the cereal and forage crops on basic and applied production research. 
This would mean present appropriations for this purpose would be increased 
about five times. 

It is unnecessary to tell this committee that research of this kind is a long- 
time investment. Results in many cases cannot be expected in less than 10 to 
15 years. Most of the major research programs are continuous and need ex- 
panding because of the changes in farming methods, consumer demands for 
certain crop characteristics, quality changes and urgent need for better under- 
standing of soil micro-organisms and the whole relationship of our crops to the 
many types of soils on which they are grown. The headaches of crop surpluses 
today have nothing to do with the need for research work that probably will not 
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pay off for several years. Our need for answers to crop production problems 
may be critical with our rapidly increasing population 10 or 15 years from now. 

Any curtailment of present allotments would drastically hurt most of the re- 
search projects now operating. Research funds can not be turned off and on 
as many nonscientific appropriations without real harm being done to the re- 
search programs involved. We urge that under no consideration will you permit 
the present appropriations for crop research to drop below last year’s figures. 
The moneys involved will not greatly affect the present budget, but lack of even 
small sums to individual research projects on our food, feed, fiber, and oil supplies 
may very well cause real hardship to producers, processors, and consumers in 
future years. 

We emphasize again, we do not recommend any increases for cereal crops in 
the present budget, except 2 emergency projects; 1 emergency project on rust 
for $25,000 and the second emergency project on rice for $45,000. 

We strongly urge your cooperation in calling the attention of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the need for expansion in the field of crop research 
not later than next year. Between $500,000 and $600,000 is needed to strengthen 
weak spots in this work on cereal crops and forages. We hope to have these in- 
creases in the budget next year and will welcome your help in this respect. 

We would like to compliment you on your splendid cooperation in making 
possible substantial expansion in the cereal crops and forage research fields dur- 
ing the past 8 years. Frankly, the research program of the Agricultural De- 
partment in these areas was grossly inadequate in 1950. Only with your help 
and at the instigation of outside interests, like ourselves, has this situation been 
improved. We are far from where a first-rate nation should be in this respect, 
but real progress has been made. 

Bids for the national seed storage facility in Ft. Collins, Colo., will be let this 
month—this is a major building accomplishment and a real forward step in our 
national longtime crop improvement program. 

In spite of the lack of scientists to fill research positions in all State, industry 
and Federal spots, we feel the Agricultural Research Service has made real 
progress in obtaining exceptionally qualified men to fill most of the positions 
created by the additional funds Congress has provided. Whether the good re- 
search men of the Agricultural Research Service can be held in the face of more 
attractive salary inducements by the States is questionable. This matter needs 
serious study. 

The barberry eradication phase of the rust-control program has made excel- 
lent progress. Approximately 500 million rust spreading barberry bushes have 
been destroyed. Barly local epidemics in the Western States except near the 
few remaining barberry bushes are a thing of the past. More than 90 percent 
of the million square miles of territory in the 19 States of the eradication area 
is now On a maintenance basis. We intend to suggest a reduction in the appro- 
priation for tihs most important and successful plant disease control project 
within the next 5 years. 

We, of industry, thank the men of this committee for your helpful and under- 
standing attitude toward the long-range but vitally important research pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. We pledge you our continuing help in pro- 
viding factual information regarding the progress or failures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the plant-disease and insect-pest control programs 
and in crop research on regional and national problems. We also pledge you 
that every effort will continue to be made to encourage the several States and 
private industry to increase their participation in this field of research. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to bring this matter to your 
attention. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Fletcher, I want to say this, that I appreciate 
Mr. Western and your appearing before this subcommittee and giving 
to us what I consider a very fine statement. I refer especially to your 
statement on page 4, where you go so far as to suggest a reduction in 
the appropriation for barberry eradication, and in so suggesting I am 
convinced, as I always have been, that you are sincere in what you 
recommend to this subcommittee and you recognize that now the work 
is getting well along that perhaps we can stand a reduction in that 
particular appropriation. ‘That is speaking about the next 5 years, is 
that not a fact ? 
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Mr. Fiercuer. It certainly is. 

Mr. ANvErsEN. Now, on the other hand, I also note that you feel 
that we should make two small emergency increases in this budget and 
I refer to your statement on page 3 where you say : 

We emphasize, again, we do not recommend any increases for cereal crops in 
the present budget, except two emergency projects. One emergency project on 
rust for $25,000 and the second emergency project on rice for $45,000. 

This again emphasizes to me your sincerity in this matter because 
in the first place you are coming here before this subcommittee know- 
ing as you do that we have not spent what we should in research upon 
these tremendously important basic farm crops, the grain crops with a 
total evaluation annually of about $6.5 billion. I think the point you 
bring out in that connection, that what we spend on research toward 
improving those particular cereal crops, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghum, the forage crops, and soybeans is 
really quite modest when we note the amount of money involved in the 
total production of those particular crops. 

I wonder if you are not being perhaps too modest when you do not 
request an increase in research, a direct increase in research for those 
particular cereal crops? 

Mr. Fiercrer. I know you will understand when I say that, in or- 
der to have the United States Department of Agriculture maintain a 
research program commensurate with both their importance in the 
world and the importance of these crops to America, the research pro- 
gram within the next few years on cereal crops should be increased 
five times. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That is what your statement brings out. You feel, 
however, that, because of the stringent condition of the budget this 
particular year, perhaps we should defer the enlargement of research 
upon the cereal crops? 

Mr. Frercrer. The industries that we represent feel that this is the 
case, 

Mr. AnpersENn. Well, thank you for a splendid presentation. 

Mr. Marsnaryi. We are also pleased to have before this committee 
Mr. Dallas E. Western. Do you have a statement, Mr. Western ? 

Mr. Western. Yes. My name is Dallas E. Western. I am appear- 
ing here as a representative of the Grain Improvement Council, an or- 
ganization of commercially sponsored agronomists. I am employed 
by the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IL. as director of grain development 
and agricultural relations. 

During the past 3 years, Mr. Donald G. Fletcher, executive secre- 
tary of the Rust Prevention Association, located in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and myself, have appeared several times before this subeom- 
mittee. Our purpose has been to point out the needs for additional 
research to control diseases which have so seriously affected not one, 
but practically all, of our cereal crops in this country. The research 
investigation for the contro] of these diseases is a part of the duties 
in the Section of Cereal Crops and Diseases of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Fortunately, our scientists were keenly aware of the new destructive 
diseases, and, in many cases, have had the material to breed for re- 
sistance. Even with the limited personnel, much progress has been 
made in the development of disease-resistant varieties, and also with 
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superior grain characteristic; but they did not have the personnel or 
the facilities to cope with the entire situation. 

It was not feasible, even if funds had been made available, to initiate 
a program to take care of all of our grain-improvement problems in a 
single year, or even 5 years. It takes times to obtain and train scien- 
tists. We therefore proposed that the program be initiated on a small 
scale and expanded annually. You have been very cooperative, and 
have provided some additional funds each year. Even in such a short 
time, great progress has been made. We cite the breeding of new 
varieties to control destructive rusts of spring wheat and oats, which 
has and will contribute hundreds of millions of dollars to the Nation’s 
economy. 

While some diseases have been controlled, others have not, and many 
new races of rusts and other fungus diseases are appearing constantly. 
While the disease problems have demanded immediate attention, there 
are other fundamental problems which need immediate improvement. 
Just to mention a few. there is need for a greater degree of winter 
hardiness and the development of superior varieties for pasture, silage, 
and forage in oats. There is a need for additional study on drought 
resistance in practically all of our cereal crops. Then, too, there is 
a clamor for improvement. in nutritional value and quality in prac- 
tically all of our cereal crops, particularly in protein and the essential 
amino acids. When personnel and equipment are made available, 
many of these improvements can be incorporated into our grains by 
plant-breeding techniques. 

At the moment, we are, however, confronted with the all-important 
problem of strengthening our existing programs. It should be given 
priority, as the need in this respect is critical. Additional funds are 
needed for salary increases of existing research personnel, and aiso 
for starting salaries. Men trained for pursuits other than agriculture 
are being paid salaries far above those in agricultural research. A 
terrific tragedy has already hit us at our agricultural institutions. 
According to the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the total enrollment in all United States land-grant colleges 
and State universities between 1950 and 1956 has increased 30 percent, 
but in the divisions of agriculture the enrollment has decreased 33 
percent. Equally serious is the fact that enrollment in our graduate 
schools, where our research scientists are trained, is also affected. 
Fewer men with doctors’ degrees are becoming available to fill all of 
the vacancies at our agricultural institutions, experiment stations, and 
including the USDA. We must immediately raise the salary scale of 
our research scientists in agriculture. 

In these few moments we have tried to point out some of the progress 
made, in our cereal crops, with the additional funds which you have 
provided during the last 3 years. Furthermore, to mention the many 
serious problems facing us if we are to maintain our progress. In ac- 
cordance with the idea that was initiated 3 years ago of advancing 
slowly, and in view of present critical needs for strengthening the 
existing program in the way of salaries and equipment, and for the 
expanded work in nutrition and other physiological studies, it would 
demand new funds amounting to between five and six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This to cover work on cereal-rust research, oat research, 
corn research, sorghum research, soybean research, rice research, and 
buckwheat research. 
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These are the needs. Thanks much, and may we have your con- 
tinued support. 


Pay Increases, ExTenston SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


FLETCHER FARRINGTON, COUNTY AGENT, TALLAPOOSA COUNTY, 
ALA. 


Mr. Marswauy. We are very pleased at this time to have our col- 
league, Congressman Rains, bring in a group to appear before this 
committee. 

In the first place, I would like to say that our chairman, Jamie Whit- 
ten, very much regrets that he can’t be here at the present time. He is 
tied up with a conference with the Senate on an appropriation bill. 
He intended to be here and wanted to be here but he just couldn’t help 
that sort of thing happening. He will be here shortly. And Con- 
gressman Whitten particularly desires me to mention this to Mr. Estes 
and Mr. Black. 

Mr. Rarns. They are over here. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, might I first say before Mr. Rains 
commences, that we are very happy to have Albert here before this 
subcommittee. We know very few Congressmen who are basically 
interested in agriculture as he is, and, Albert, we are glad to have you 
and your group here with us. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I might say this that we know that there are few 
Members of Congress that are more respected on either side of the aisle 
than is Congressman Rains. 

Mr, AnpeErRSsEN. I certainly join with that. 

Mr. Rarns. You are very kind to me, gentlemen. We are honored 
to appear before this committee. 

With me is Mr, Fletcher Farrington, county agent, Tallapoosa 
County in my district, who will testify. Also with us is Mr. Nick 
Carter and Mr. Abe Martin who also are county agents in Alabama. 

I appear here today with these gentlemen at the direction of the 
Alabama congressional delegation. This is the way it came about. 
Mr. Farrington, who was my boyhood friend, is immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of County Agents. At a luncheon 
which Senator Hill and I gave for him along with many other county 
agents here in the Capitol last year, Senator Hill made inquiry as to 
the salaries of county agents. And when we found out how low their 
pay scale was, we arranged to meet in our congressional district with 
the county agents and assistant county agents in the hope we could 
be of assistance in securing a deserved pay raise for these devoted 
public servants, 

So I am here today not only because I personally believe something 
ought to be done but also because I was told by my delegation to bring 
these gentlemen here and ask for this hearing which you have gra- 
ciously given. I shall make only a very brief statement and then 
Mr. Fletcher Farrington here has a statement. 
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I am surprised to find that a man like Fletcher Farrington who is 
one of the top agricultural leaders in my State, that he makes less 
money when he has been in this job for nearly 30 years than people 
who have been in other agricultural services with not nearly as much 
agricultural background as he, for only 2 or 3 years. 

I was surprised also to find out that county agents in my State, 
start at $3,800. That is pitifully out of line. So something ought 
to be done. 

Now I have read with a great deal of interest, Mr. Andersen, your 
comments, those of Mr. Natcher, and other members of the committee 
when you were discussing this problem with Mr. Ferguson and Sec- 
retary Benson. , It is elear you share our feeling that something ought 
to be done. 

Now I note, too, and I have told these gentlemen here, that this is 
no time here in the House of Representatives this week, anyway, some 
other time may be better, to start talking about a beyond-budget appro- 
priation. I am aware of the pressures, as you gentlemen are, for 
economy. 

But here is a group of agricultural workers whose salaries are in part 

aid for by the Federal Government who need and deserve a pay 
increase. This need and inequity is recognized by all. We ask for 
your help and leadership in this important matter. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Now earlier today we had the legislative subeom- 
mitee of the Agricultural Extension Service and a legislative com- 
mittee from the land-grant. colleges that came before us and we de- 
veloped this testimony along the lines which you have read. 

Now this committee and the Congress has increased funds for the 
Extension Service pretty generously over the years. However, it 
appears as though those funds have been used for broadening the work 
rather than for increase of salaries. 

Now as far as we are concerned in the basic legislation, the way that 
it is drawn up on a cooperative basis, we do not distribute those funds. 
That is a State and local responsibility. We have felt in our coim- 
mittee that we ought to put something in our report this year pointing 
out the things which you have mentioned to us, feeling that that might 
have some beneficial effect upon the States to get the States to recog- 
nize this problem in order that they might do something toward 
relieving that. 

We have some areas that are very badly distressed areas, low income 
areas, and of course this thing with a county cooperation is something 
which is extremely acute at this time because of the difficulty that 
farmers are haying in getting a fair return for what they sell. 

We find in our hearings too, as you have read the hearings, you will 
recall that there is a wide variance as between States. 

Mr. Rarns. Yes, we have looked over the list. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We know there is a variance in a State like ours as 
between counties in a State. 

Mr. Rarns. Let me ask, strictly for information, is it on a matching 
basis’ to the States?, I mean like some of our other maiching pro- 
grams? 

Mr. MarsHarn. Well, what we do, we distribute the funds that we 
appropriate on the national basis on the, basis of population, rural 
population to the States. We give up control of it at that point. 
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Now as far as the salaries of the county agent are concerned, a cer- 
tain portion of that is raised by the county and a certain portion of 
it is raised by the State and a certain portion is raised by the Federal 
Government. So that it’s a cooperative thing. 

Mr. Rats. And it seems to me that unless we are able to direct the 
extension services or land grant colleges to pay these fellows a reason- 
able salary commensurate with other Federal employees that we are 
going to lose them. And what disturbs me is how this committee or 
the Congress for that matter, can take hold of a matter which just 
seems to be wobbling along where we are putting part of the money in 
and somebody else is also doing so but they don’t seem to adequately 
pay the people who are putting out the work that makes the program 
successful. 

Mr. Marswauu. We are in this position that if were to make a move 
directly telling the States that you must do this or must do that we 
would have a rough battle on our hands because the State people 
accept that as thier prerogative and it is spelled out in the manner of 
distribution of funds. 

Mr. Rarns. Don’t misunderstand me. Being an Alabama Democrat, 
I am strictly a state-righter all right. I go along on that theory. 
But I don’t believe that there is sufficient appropriation made from 
the Federal standpoint to the land grant colleges to where they can 
exact from the States the full amount of contribution they would be 
glad to give. In other words, when I look at the total overall amount, 
it seems to me that if there was some larger amounts from the Federal 
Government that we could look for a like raise on the part of the 
States in most instances. Now the point you mentioned a moment 
ago about their being some counties that couldn’t, that is true. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Of curse, as far as we are concerned, in 1949 we 
appropriated in Congress $30,846,683. This year we spent $49,865,000. 

Mr. Rarns. That is for Extension Service generally ? 

Mr. Marswaty, That is right. We have never said to any State in 
any way whatsoever that you cannot increase salaries of Extension 
workers. We have never said that. But apparently what has hap- 
pened is that the funds that have been given to the State have been 
used for broadening purposes because we have more employees and we 
have more programs. 

Mr. Rarns. Perhaps we have been broadening it too much and not 
putting the emphasis on the men who make it work. 

I don’t want to take any more of your time, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, Mr. Marshall, that I 
agree fully with what you have had to say to Mr. Rains. I think that 
you have the situation sized up correctly. 

But as the chairman stated earlier in the day and as Mr. Rains him- 
shelf indicates, this is a difficult problem, a very difficult problem for 
this subcommittee to do anything about. I personally intend to re- 
quest the chairman, if he will, to study as to whether or not there is 
any way in which in our report can indicate the very urgent desire of 
this subcommittee that these salary schedules be adjusted upward so 
the earnest, hard-working men and women in the Extension Service 
may be adequately compensated for the great contributions they are 
making in their work with farm people. 

We could earmark, for example, at least a good portion of the in- 
crease requested for extension this year for the sole purpose of raising 
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in some way the salaries of our extension workers throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to point out, and I appreciate the state- 
ment of Mr. Marshall made with reference to my absence, we met with 
the Senate conferees and as usual agreed to disagree, so it has been 
continually, and I was able to get back. But we agreed on a few 
more items and are still at loggerhead on others. 

But in line with what Mr. Andersen has said, this is a matter that is 
hard to reach, and the problem comes about as I pointed out with the 
Association of Land-Grand Colleges which was before us earlier in 
the afternoon. Much of the increase in funds have been used for the 
rural development program. 

Now I would like to place in the record at this point the rural de- 
velopment program reported by the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges. I am going to ask that this be put in the record at this point as 
indicative of the fact that these increases we have been giving to Ex- 
tension Service have been going into new-type work. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rural development program is moving forward in the various States. 
Emphasis is on the pilot counties. 

Insofar as individual families are concerned the program is much the same as 
with farm and home development. If it appears that sufficient resources are 
available to meet the needs of the family, a plan is drawn up and a program of 
action begun. It may include adding land or livestock which requires finance, 
bringing in the Farmers’ Home Administration, Farm Credit, or the banker. In 
each case the decision rests with the farm family, the extension worker being in 
the capacity of a consultant. 

In dealing with the problems of the county or community the approach is to 
organize an overall advisory committee to include as nearly as possible all seg- 
ments of the population, including farmers, businessmen, workers, religious 
groups, and homemakers. Subcommittees are set up in the various fields which 
seem important. Available resources, including potential workers, are surveyed 
as to the possibilities of attracting additional industries which could provide 
jobs. Here again the object is to work out the problems without moving people 
if possible. However, it is recognized that some will need to seek jobs elsewhere. 
This is especially true of young people as they begin to enter employment. 

Mr. Wuirren. The whole program is in line with what the county 
agents and home demonstration agents have always been doing within 
the limits of their time and ability. It is made necessary because of 
farm programs which have cut down acreage, reduced prices and 
thereby farm income. Instead of trying to help farm income by in- 
creasing acreage and increasing prices, we send them more agents 
to help them find jobs in town. I think it is a very poor answer to the 
problem. 

I say that with all deference to the fine men and women who are 
connected with this program. I say further that the Extension 
Service could well have used these extra funds to strengthen the regu- 
lar county agents and home demonstration agents that they have now. 

As to why we couldn’t reach it, Mr. Marshall has explained it quite 
clearly. The Extension Service, as you are all aware, is not even in 
the Department of Agriculture. It is not even under the Congress. 
We appropriate money under the law and the law itself says how it 
should be distributed to the State. The salaries are set at the State 
level by the State extension department. They get part from the 
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State, part from the county, and part from Federal sources. But once 
we appropriate the money it is beyond our reach. 

Our report does give us a chance to say what we think about it for 
whatever it is worth. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Chairman, let me make one more remark and then 
I want to let Mr. Farrington proceed for a few minutes. I simply say 
this. The Alabama delegation has taken pains to study the situation in 
Alabama, and unless we correct the disparity of income county agents 
have with other agricultural workers, our land grant colleges are not 
going to have the students they need out of which to make the county 
agents, and the programs are going to suffer because the leaders we 
seek to carry them out cannot keep on being completely out of line 
with other salaries that can be paid. 

With that statement, I introduce Mr. Fletcher Farrington, county 
agent for Tallapoosa County, Ala., last year president of the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents. He is a great county 
agent. A public servant dedicated to the cause of Agriculture. 

Mr. Farrineron. Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, 
my name is Fletcher Farrington. I am county agent for Tallapoosa 
County, Ala., with headquarters at Dadeville. I am past president of 
the Alabama Association of County Agricultural Agents—and past 
president of the National Association of County Agricultural 
Agents—but on this occasion I am speaking as a representative of the 
Alabama Association of County Agricultural Agents. 

With me is our president of the Alabama Association of County 
Agricultural Agents, Mr. H. J. Carter, county agent for Pike County, 
with headquarters at ‘Troy; and Mr. R. E, Martin, county agent for 
Covington County, with headquarters at Andalusia, who is chairman 
of the public relations committee of the Alabama Association of 
County Agricultural Agents. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been county agent for 27 years—2 in Pike 
County and 25 in Tallapoosa County; Mr. Carter, 21 years as county 
agent; and Mr. Martin, 20 years; a total of 68 years for the 3 of us. 

We are honored to have this privilege to appear before you as mem- 
bers of one of the very important services of this Nation—the coopera- 
tive Extension Service, the county agents of America. 

I assure you that the program that 1 will present is a county agents 
rogram originating with our Alabama county agents and our Ala- 
fae congressional delegation but for the benefit of extension workers 
at the State and county level throughout the Nation. 

I am deeply indebted to my own Congr essman, Albert Rains, and 
the entire extension personnel of Alabama is equally indebted to our 
Alabama congressional delegation for the fine effort they are exerting 
in our behalf. The interest they have shown in making the request 
of us to present our financial situation is heartening. 

The cooperative Extension Service has been a very important fac- 
tor in the development of this Nation into the leading agricultural- 
producing nation of the world, and as a result of our efficiency in the 
production of raw materials that are so much needed in the manufac- 
turing industry. We are also recognized as the world’s industrial 
leader. 

We as members of a service that has brought this Nation through 
two world wars and the Korean conflict, producing ample food and 
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fiber for our own Nation as well as supplying large quantities to our 
Allied nations. The Service that has been called upon, and we re- 
sponded in setting up all other agricultural agencies, for technical 
services, for control programs, for credit facilities and many others 
that may be mentioned, all for the benefit of farmers. 

Now we find ourselves in a very weakened condition to carry on 
this program even in peacetime. Something is happening to us that 
is sure to become disastrous—something that has been most noticeable 
of recent date, but it has had its weakening effect over the past 20 
years. No organization can be stronger than its personnel. Early in 
our administration year of 1955-56 of the National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents, it was called to our attention that coun- 
ty agents were leaving the Extension Service and that new recruit- 
ment, was not available. Dr. H. R. Albrecht, director of extension of 
the State of Pennsylvania, wrote R. H. McDougall of Butler, Pa., 
then vice president of our national association, asking if the national 
association could do something to recruit high school students to our 
land-grant colleges to pursue courses in agriculture—stating that the 
enrollment in his colleges in such courses was off 50 percent to what 
it was 10 years ago. 

Soon after we received this news we were in the State of Texas, 
meeting with the total personnel of the Texas Extension Service. Di- 
rector G. G. Gibson made a similar request, stating that the enrollment 
of college students throughout the Nation pursuing a course in agri- 
culture was off 36 percent. We as county agents had known our prob- 
lems, but such statements made them more vivid and more important 
for immediate action. 

At our National 4-H Congress in Chicago, climaxing a great year 
throughout this Nation for 4-H’ers for the year 1955, the minister of 
the Central Church, Conrad Hilton Hotel, opened this congress with 
his sermon on this subject, “Stars at Our Finger Tips.” There I 
viewed 1,208 bright, shining faces—boys and girls exemplifying the 
fine achievements of the youth of this Nation. Only two of this fine 
group were from my county; but back at home I could visualize 1,298 
more just about as smart, whose achievements from year to year had 
been just about the same as those there. It was then that I realized 
that these youngsters are truly stars at our finger tips and that we as 
county agents could come more nearly to directing their future; all 
other things being equal. 

(Recess for rolleall.) 

Mr. Wuirren. We might continue now. 

Mr. Farrineron (continuing). Well, from the time I told about our 
4-H congress, we have been more thoroughly investigating the “whys.” 
We have found that the starting salary of agents going into extension 
work is about $1,000 less than it is in similar vocations. We have 
found that the mature salary of practically all vocations but more 
especially in engineering is about double that of extension workers. 

In one State that I visited last year, I was informed that 13 vacancies 
in 13 counties existed because the salaries did not command the per- 
sonnel] to do the job. 

We point with pride to our great system of research and education 
and that we have the most efficient farmers of any nation, and we still 
have the responsibility of carrying sound research information di- 
rectly to the farm people. 
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County agents’ salaries have always been low, never high. We are 
not asking for high salaries now. We simply want to be placed in a 
sound position where we can assume the increased responsibility that 
is being placed upon us. 

With all of the new insecticides, fertilizers, soil conditioners, and the 
mechanized farm program that we now have, our training require- 
ments are much more rigid, making it necessary that agents now in 
service go back to school. College graduates—not only to get a B.S. 
degree, but an M.S. ; 

It is predicted by our agricultural editors that by 1975 farmers will 
be the greatest chemists, physicists, meteorologists in the country. If 
county agents are to be good leaders, they must be at least a step ahead. 
Successful farming calls for more and more information about more 
and more subjects. ‘The Federal Government continues to place more 
responsibility on county agents. The county agent has a big respon- 
sibility in society because he is properly recognized as the leader of 
agriculture in his county. 

During the entire period of extension work, emphasis has been 
placed on expanding the program, upon more personnel to do more 
teaching with more people. This has almost been a must due to in- 
creased demands. However, we feel that efficiency in personnel is our 
big demand now. We certainly cannot afford to sacrifice the fine pro- 
gram we have built due to inefficient personnel being forced on the 
Extension Service due to low salaries. The personnel we now have is 
needed and should be retained but we need to continue to look for effi- 
cient workers and top leaders. 

We feel that there is a great disparity in salaries of straight-line 
agricultural workers and county agents. We feel that our assistant 
agents should certainly be paid as much as our ASC county adminis- 
trators, or as our SCS technicians. We feel that our secretaries should 
be paid at least as much as those working across the hall from us. I 
assure you that the training and efficiency demanded of our per- 
sonnel at this stage in the game is even more rigid than those being 
paid much higher salaries. This is especially true with our secretarial 
help. Among other things, they must be able to take shorthand, tran- 
scribe at good speed, and do general secretarial work. We have men 
working for SCS who have never finished high school that are getting 
more money than many of our assistant agents with college degrees. 
They have no travel deficits, problems, or worries. 

The minimum starting salary for secretaries of ASC is now $212, 
while we have many top secretaries whose salaries are no more than 
$175. 

You might be interested to know that the three of us here today rep- 
resenting county agents of Alabama could resign our jobs as county 
agents In our respective counties and enlist for foreign service and 
just about double our salaries. 

We feel that our asking is reasonable as listed on page 4 in our 
presentation to our Alabama congressional delegation, and I hope 
you gentlemen will read that—that is an exhibit of this report here. 
We like to think of this as a “catching-up” special. We realize that 
salaries are adjusted at the State level but if the money is not avail- 
able there can be no adjustments. 
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As you will note on pages 4, 5, 6, our salaries are low, travel insufli- 
cient, our secretarial pay is unbelievably low, and our office equipment 
is deplorable. 

We refer you to a few statements from the national agricultural 
press for further study. County agents are called upon more than any 
other gr oup for information, and rightly so. We are the “informa- 
tion service.” 

Better Farming Methods of the December issue of 1956, “What 
sources do you rely on for helpful information,” and I am quoting, 

“and advice on better farming?” And this is the quote continued, 
“156 of the 533 gave county agent as first choice while the highest of 
all other sources was 37 except the agriculture press.” Now our agri- 
culture reading, of course, newspapers and so forth, was first. 

We have been reading very closely after some 80 agricultural editors 
and have in your brochure some of their statements and I am just 
going to call to your attention 2 or 3. Each of you has a copy of this 
brochure. 

In the Vo-Ag Teacher—March 1957 issue, No Raises for Agents. 

Many, and perhaps most county agents will be passed by again this year on 
salary increases—if the Agriculture Department budget is any indication. 


Continuing my quote: 


Of the additional $4 million asked by the Federal Extension Service this year 
for payments to States, most will go for hiring of some 400 new extension workers 
of all kinds and some will go for salary adjustments. But because of the high 
cost said to be involved in launching new extension careers, it is felt here that 
a small part of the new funds are earmarked for cooperative agents’ salary 
boosts. 


Continuing to quote: 


County agent salaries, notoriously low in some States, now are averaging about 
$6,115 annually. The average for ASC office managers is $7,000. 

Now another on the Washington News by Jay Richter in the Better 
Farming Methods, March 1957, Budget Is Deceiving— 

The Federal budget for extension work in the 1958 fiscal year, starting next 
July 1, requires some second looks. It’s not as fat as it may appear. 

President Eisenhower’s total farm budget request of more than $514 billion 
includes $64,130,000 for extension. That is about $1014 million more than for 
the current year, a substantial increase—on the surface. Actually, only about 
$414 million ‘of the extra amount is marked out for States, as follows : $3,050,000 
to strengthen regular State extension programs— 


and some of that could be used for raises— 


$1,300,000 for the rural development program to improve welfare of farm families 
in low-income areas, and $150,000 to expand marketing work by States. 

Now my director tells me, Mr. P. O. Davis, if all $414 million was 
used, his share of it in Alabama would give us less than a 4-percent 
increase in salary. Now that is his statement. 

Your very careful study of our problem, I assure you, will be very 
greatly appreciated. We are not unionized, not applying pressure. 
We are no pressure group—we are professional workers greatly con- 
cerned with our future and the future of our country as we apply our 
services to its growth and progress. 

Thank you, Mr. Saree er 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Farrington, earlier we had the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges before us at which time I developed this subject 
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to some extent. At that time I pointed out to them the fact that it was 
no secret that I had differed with Secretary Benson on my views about 
the farm program. As you will see in the hearings when the Secre- 
tary was before us recently, it clearly has been shown to us that to 
cut the acreage does not nec essarily cut production, because the farmer 
puts more fertilizer on the remaining acres. The Secretary now says 
that he has learned that controlling production is not the answer. 

In that hearing you will find that there has been no reduction in 
production in these areas where price supports have been reduced and 
farm income has gone down by almost directly the same percentage 
that he has reduced price supports. The facts also show that produc- 
tion has increased where we didn’t have acreage controls, and where 
you did have acreage controls the yield greatly increased per acre. 

Not only that, but in the cotton South, for instance, we have had a 
35 percent cut in cotton acreage in 3 years. The Secretary reduced 
cotton prices $9 per bale last year and $6 per bale this year. When a 
man has lost 35 percent of his acreage because we are not competing 
in foreign markets, and when the Department of Agriculture has cut 
his price $15 per bale, lots of those economic farms have been made 
uneconomic. 

Now it means that more and more small farmers are forced off the 
farm and what do we do? We set up a rural-development program 
which is no satisfactory substitute for income. And the trouble, as 
Mr. Benson, the Secretary, says, is low income. That is causing this 
trouble. Why don’t we go to work on the income? That is the only 
thing to do. 

Now I raise several other points. First the experiment stations 
have greatly increased and the appropriations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to experimentations has gone from $10 million in 1949 to 
$29 million in 1957. In8 years the Federal appropriation has increased 
about 200 percent. ‘That demand for experimentation in production 
comes about because the farmer is hunting a way to grow more on 
fewer acres, and as he grows more on each acre he cuts ‘the acres next 
year. 

I think it might be better to reverse this policy of putting this money 
in rural development and use it for the county agents. After all, that 
is the jurisdiction of the county agents and the good county agents 
who have been doing that work throughout history. If that money 
were used to strengthen the county agents who have been doing the 
job all along, it would be much better than setting up new programs 
under conditions that I have mentioned. 

However, the matter is beyond our reach. We cannot control it, 
but I do put my views in the record for what they are worth. When 
we conclude we will try to express our feeling about the overall 
problem. 

Mr. Rains. If I can interrupt, Mr. Chairman, they certainly are 
not going to stay unless they get a reasonable salary. ‘Tf the younger 
ones see the older agents are not staying they lose interest in becoming 
an older agent. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well they have gotten into a system here where the 
premium is on not farming and the efforts are toward helping the 
farmer to retrench himself because he has lost his right to farm. 
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Mr. Farrtneton. We have lost about 15 county agents in the State 
of Alabama over the past 2 or 3 years, good, seasoned, well-versed, edu- 
cated men, and I think your statement is certainly right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to see you folks come before this commit- 
tee. I served on the Armed Services Appropriations Committee and 
we hear all the generals and admirals and colonels and top folks. I 
sometimes wonder if we wouldn’t get more information if we talked to 
some privates and some sergeants. This applies, with all due defer- 
ence, to the land grant college system. We hear the deans and all, and 
they are wonderful people, but they are on a pretty high level. I 
doubt if they have as much opportunity to find out what goes on in a 
rural county as you folks do. 

I am not complaining about getting their viewpoint. They do a 
marvelous job. But sometimes we might get a little more information 
if we had the folks that really call on the farmers in the county. 

I hope that the County Agents Association will feel free in the future 
to come before this committee. I realize you are speaking for your 
State, but I wish the national group would come before us. We migitt 
get some of these things straightened out a little better if we had it 
from people in this very fine working organization. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Fletcher Far- 
rington, the president of County Agents Association of Alabama, for 
appearing before this committee at this time, together with these other 
fine gentlemen speaking in behalf of county agents generally through- 
out the United States. 

I further want to say to my distinguished friend, Congressman <A|- 
bert Rains, from the great State of Alabama, that I have known of 
his interest in this matter for a long time, and he is not only one of the 
able men in the House but has proven himself over the years a friend 
of agriculture and the farmer generally. 

I have pointed out on several occasions, Mr. Chairman, joined by 
you and the other members of this committee, the plight of the county 
agents today in the United States. These men, not only in my district 
and Kentucky but throughout the United States generally, are dedi- 
cated men. They are doing a fine job, and I say to you that I think 
their salaries are too low. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for yielding to me at this time 
and thank you fine gentlemen for being present. 

Mr. Wuirten. We all feel the same way that Mr. Natcher does. 
However, as we have pointed out, we eC er ee money through the 
Congress. That in turn is divided under a basic law and then is con- 
trolled by the State extension service. So what Mr. Natcher has in 
mind when he says “we” I am sure means the American people, be- 
cause it is not something that this committee can control. 

I would like to say this, too, for the record, and I have said it before, 
I don’t have one position before you and another position before oth- 
ers. I have fought hard for the Soil Conservation Service since I 
have been in the Congress. I have made every effort for the ACP 
program because I believe in both of them. And T have felt that the 
success of the county agent in getting farmers to carry out the fine in- 
formation that he takes them is largely tied in to those two programs. 
But I say now and always that the chief of the agricultural services 
at the county level is the county agent and these other programs should 
fit into that pattern. 
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I think it is a mistake for the land-grant colleges and the Extension 
system to stand by and let the county agent’s salary get below these 
other agricultural services at the county level. I think all of this 
should center up and work through your organization. 

And I think it would be well for the land-grant colleges and the 
State extension services to get away from this idea of something new 
and something newfangled, and give more attention to strengthening 
the very basis of the land-grant-college system, the whole purpose of 
which is to train young people at the farmer level and to bring results 
from the fine work they do in the experiment stations and otherwise. 

And so, again, I wish to thank our colleague, Albert Rains, with 
whom we work very closely in agriculture throughout the years, and 
Mr. Farrington and these other gentlemen, including two from my 
home area, for coming here. I know it’s not always easy to present 
your own views, when you might feel that others might prefer you 
not to do it. But in it you are representing your people and doing 
a fine job, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Rarns. I would like for it to be in the record that the request 
which I made of the chairman of this committee, Mr. Whitten, for 
these gentlemen to appear was made not at their request but at the re- 
quest of the Alabama congressional delegation after we considered 
their plight. I want it understood that we were the ones who said we 
want to try to help do something about this matter. And I, like you, 
Mr. Chairman, think they ought to be commended for doing a job 
bringing the men from the firing line here before this great committee. 

Mr. Farrtneron. We appreciate the attitude of this subcommittee 
here in the very fine hearing that you have given our group here this 
afternoon. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want you to know personally that none of our 
group are envious of what anybody else is getting. We are interested 
in holding the line with the Extension personnel, getting a living 
wage where we will not have to resort to sideline activities, Mr. Natcher, 
to pay our little family debts. And we have got county agents over 
this Nation today, many of them that their wives are working, and 
they are having to resort to special activities, taking time from their 
jobs that they should be doing in order to pay their running debts. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you, gentlemen. 


Woot ReskarcH 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Drxon. I request consent to have my testimony filed in the 
record. 


Mr. Wurrren. It will be. 
(The statement of Mr. Dixon is as follows :) 


Chairman Jamie Whitten and members of the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, thank you for the opportunity of appearing today 
in behalf of the Department of Agriculture budget request for $105,000 for a wool 
pilot processing plant and $400,000 for equiping and operating the plant. 

The Agricultural Research and Extension Subcommittee on which I serve 
has been studying carefully the utilization research activities of the Department. 
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We have noted instances where billions of dollars in new commercial outlets for 
farm commodities have been developed by an almost insignificant research ex- 
penditure by the Department. The frozen juice and food industry is such an 
example, There is considerable feeling on our committee that the full $14,145,- 
000 requested by the Department of Agriculture for utilization research should 
be appropriated and that this amount should be considerably expanded in the 
future. Utilization research appears to be one of the best and most economically 
sound methods of solving our surplus problems by discovering new uses for 
existing crops and new crops to replace land used in existing, overproduced 
crops. 

Since 1949 the Western Regional Research Laboratory has been carrying on 
wool and mohair research. 

Many significant accomplishments have already been made, A process for 
continuous solvent scouring of raw wool has been discovered in which the grease 
is recovered and the solvent recycled. A new method of treating the conventional 
aqueous scouring waste liquor may become especially important to mills which 
must avoid stream pollution. Improved methods have been discovered for 
the separation and modification of wool grease constituents necessary for the 
development of new uses. Furthermore moth resistance has been developed on a 
test-tube basis. 

Studies have shown the relationship of fiber diameter, cellular structure of 
the core and structural elements of wools in quality differences. Of course, a 
very significant further development is the use of two inexpensive resins which 
after laboratory application have prevented shrinkage in laundering of knitted 
as well as woven wool fabrics. 

The next important step is bridging the gap between these and other research 
discoveries and commercial processing of them. The wool manufacturers are 
not in a position to do research. Research leaders in the past have been forced 
to eut down their staffs to almost nothing. During the past 8 years 200 mills 
out of 830 have disappeared completely. Furthermore, many other plants are 
now using synthetic fibers either wholly or in combination with wool. 

Wool has dropped from 31 percent of the fiber market in 1948 to 15 percent 
of the fiber market in 1955. It is important not only for this important indus- 
try but also for national defense that research in improved processing be carried 
out. The Armed Forces have found no substitute for the warmth, moisture ab- 
sorbency and resistance to easy flamability or melting of natural wool fibers. 

Congress has enacted the Wool Act, which as “a measure of national security” 
sets up a minimum goal of 300 million pounds annual domestic production. Yet 
our production during the 1955 marketing year was only 232,126,000. Not only 
will development of superior qualities of wool and cheaper, more effective wool 
processing increase the demand for wool, but it will also aid our Armed Forces 
by giving them superior products for our servicemen. 

An important fact concerning economy is that improved demand for wool can 
mean increased revenue for the United States Treasury. At present 70 percent 
of the specific duties on wool are set aside for compensatory payments to wool 
producers. Naturally, a price increase due to increased demand means a cor- 
responding and equal decrease in the incentive payments. For example, for the 
marketing year from April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, total incentive payments 
amounted to $47,386,000. Total wool tariffs were considerably higher, of course, 
than these payments. Yet the current domestic price is approximately 10 cents 
a pound higher than it was at that time. If this price is sustained this year, 
it would mean that to reach the incentive level of 62 cents a pound would only 
require approximately half the disbursement from tariff duties. The price is 
currently higher for several reasons, among which are the greatly increased pro- 
motion activities for wool. If we improve the processing and quality of wool, 
the promotional activities for wool will be able to take advantage of them in 
their advertising. This will aid in sustaining the price of wool. 

In summary, much of the wool market has been captured by synthetics even 
though they lack many important wool qualities. Our national defense requires 
that we maintain a healthy domestic wool industry. Converting many of our 
research discoveries into commercial processing requires a pilot plant for ex- 
perimentation. Commercialization and promotion of improved qualities of wool 
will increase the demand for the product and, as a result, lower the amount of 
incentive payments made from tariffs on foreign wool. 


Mr. Drxon. We have reached the point now where in research on 
wool we have demonstrated in the tests that we can make wool shrink- 
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proof and mothproof and alkaloidproof. We are right at the point 
where we can capitalize on this research if we have a bit more research 
to implement it and machinery set up in a pilot plant down our way 
in California to capitalize on it commercially. 

I believe wholeheartedly that this utilization research holds up one 
of the permanent cures for agriculture. Our price supports and our 
marketing quotas and our soil bank and all of these more or less tem- 
porary and stopgap measures are just that, but in research we have 
something that gets to the heart of the problem. 

I spent a whale day over here in Philadelphia in a research utiliza- 
tion Saloenauery and they have turned out just individual bits of re- 
search that have paid us more money, the Government back more 
money and given our country more w ealth than it has cost for those 
laboratories to operate since their inception. 

Now we need this little building for $105,000 and $400,000 to operate 
it on this wool research laboratory so we can capitalize on the test- 
tube a that is already being made. 

And now I shall say this too. “I believe it will liquidate its cost 
because we have these duties to bring in the $72 million a year on wool 
and we are paying out as inc entives, wool incentives in the last year 
about $47 million. Every cent we increased the cost of wool saves 
the Government $3 million in these incentive payments. Now I can 
show you that from the formula but I shan’t take the time. And 
every cent we raise the price of wool saves the Government $3 million 
and cuts down on the incentive payments. 

In other words, if the average price of wool is 50 cents and the 
support price is 62 cents, that leaves a 12-cent difference, and then 
you get the percentage between that and the average price and it 
will show you that every cent you raise the average price of wool in 
the United States cuts down on the incentive payments. 

I believe I can prove pretty well that the encouragement of this 
laboratory would liquidate its cost through cutting down incentive 
payments that the Government makes to the wool owners. We spent 
$47 million for those incentive payments last year; the price is com- 
ing up a bit and maybe we won’t need that much this year, we hope. 

So that is about the size of my testimony, gentlemen, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you very much. I am sure that you, like 
the rest of us, can appreciate our problems at this time, and we will 
try to meet them. 

AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


GEORGE GODDARD, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DRIED BEAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Wutrren. We have with us Mr. George Goddard, Washington 
representative of the National Dried Bean Council. We will be very 
glad to have your statement, Mr. Goddard. 

Mr. Gopparp. The unusual part of the record that we have had 
before you is that 2 years ago we were here and, as a result of always 
catching ourselves in between sessions, we were either too late for the 
present legislature or too early for the next one. 
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Asa result of our ae k 2 years ago we did get an allocation of funds 
from Dr. Shaw, $12,000. Last year that was increased to $20,000, 
and the result of their work starting about a year ago is we are now in- 
cluded in the present budget for $52,200. 

We are a small industry and we are not looking for the Government 
to assume the entire burden of what with which we have a primary 
stake, that is, research. We feel that had Dr. Shaw and his asso- 
ciates been familiar with what we had been able to ac« omplish in the 
last 9 or 10 months, they might have been more liberal in their recom- 
mendations because the bean industry has raised through its own 
contributions within itself and in one instance has secured passage 
of legislation in the State of Idaho, which passed unanimously, which 
sets up a bean corporation and taxes wool producers and processors 
alike. 

So we are undertaking and have made a start in which we, the in- 
dustry, are putting to w ork $130,000 this year for research. It’s short 
of what is needed in a crash program, but at least it speaks of our in- 
tent and our firm conviction of what is needed and I would like to 
have the committee bear that in mind. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Gopparp. My name is George Goddard, and I am Washington 
representative of the National Dried Bean Council. The council is 
composed of five regional associations composed of growers, co-ops, 
dealers, shippers, and processors. The producer representation is 
far from nominal with substantial grower representation and most of 
the co-ops in each area. It truly represents fully 90 percent of the in- 
dustry. Dried beans are not one of the major agricultural commodi- 
ties but are a much more important crop than generally recognized, 
ranking 13th or 14th in planted acres and in cash return to producers, 
over $135 million annually. 

An outstanding case might be made for dried beans; it is an every 
man’s food, economical, yet one of the best and cheapest sources of 
protein, thiamin, and other essentials of a well-balanced diet. It is 
particularly adaptable as a cash crop to much of the new land that is 
and will be coming into production as a result of the reclamation pro- 
grams in the western States. There are certain disadvantages, namely, 
it is an industry composed of many small factors spread over 10 to 12 
States with no large or dominant factor in any phase. This has been a 
handicap in the raising of funds for promotional and research work. 

This appearance before your committee is in behalf of an item in 
the budget providing for an appropriation of $52,200 to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture, for 
utilization research on dried beans. Two years ago we appeared before 
this committee for an appropriation for utilization research on dried 
beans. No provision had been made at that time in the pending budget 
for any research on dried beans. Following the hearings, Dr. B. "T, 
Shaw, administrator of the Agricultural Research Service, made avail- 
able funds for this research in the amount of $12,000 and a year later 
increased the amount to $20,000. The results have been more than 
satisfactory to date, and about a year ago when the pending budget 
was being put together, dried beans were included and from that came 
the recommended figure of $52,200. 

The dried-bean industry i in the past 2 years has become fully aware 
of the seriousness of its problem. We have noted the trend of de- 
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clining consumption per person in recent years which is largely trace- 
able to the demands of the housewife for foods that can be quickly pre- 
pared. We have found that actually little is known of the chemical 
composition of dried beans. We are convinced that the answer to our 
problems lies in a sound program of utilization research. We are 

striving for an ideal program and in this connection we do not feel 
that this is the 1 responsibility of government, but may be achieved by 
a cooperative joint program of government and industry, the major 
contribution of government being experience, and as a coordinating 
agent plus such funds as are available, the growers and industry to 
furnish the major part of the financial help, plus the advisory service 
that practical men can supply, We wish at this time to express our 
appreciation of the help, advice, and assistance furnished by Drs. 
Shaw, Irving, and Hilbert of the Agricultural Research Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

With some pleasure and considerable pride we wish to report the 
results of the industry’s efforts to date. We have r: sg $130,000 for 
oan research which will be put to use this year. In New York, 

the Co-op GLF is contributing $15,000 to Cornell Univ versity for utili- 
zation research. In Michigan, the Michigan Bean Shippers Associ- 
ation has signed a 3-year contract with Mic higan State University in 
which they will pay $7,000 per year, while the State of Michigan and 
Michigan State University agree to more than match this sum from 
funds available to them. In California the California Bean Dealers 
Association and the Lima Bean Board are contributing from promo- 
tional funds the sum of $40,000 to utilization research. In Idaho the 
State legislature passed without a dissenting vote a bill to establish an 
Idaho Bean Commission authorized to tax each producer 2 cents per 
bag and each dealer or processor 1 cent per bag for utilization research 
(a copy of the bill is attached) which will produce $63,000 to $65,000 
per year. 

We regard this record as only a start. Laboratory work will be 
underway in 1 Federal regional laboratory and 3 universities, each 
centered in areas of dried bean production. Plans are now being 
worked out to expand and enlarge our contribution to a necessary and 
worthwhile research program. About a year ago, when the 1958 
budget was being put together, we received consideration to the ex- 
tent of $52,200. It is our feeling that had the architects of the budget 
been aware of what the industry was doing they would have been more 
liberal in their recommendations. It had been estimated by Drs. Shaw 
and Hilbert that a desirable program on utilization research would 
cost between $300, 000 and $400,000. We strongly feel that conditions 
are critical and approach those of an emergency that fully justifies a 
“crash” utilization-research program. It is also justified from an 
economy standpoint, as through research substantial savings can be 
made in the price-support losses that have: been accruing. May we 
then suggest a new formula for Federal contribution to research et 
crams of this type. <A percentage of the losses under the price-support 
program. We note that in the hearings before this committee on 
page 25, the losses in fiscal year 1957 on dried beans was $4,249,432, 
and estimated losses in fiscal 1958 are $9,821,596. The latter figure 
we disagree with and have submitted recommendations that would 
creatly reduce that figure. However, we do not feel that 2 percent of 
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the losses would be justified for a utilization-research program such 
as has been planned for dried beans. May we then suggest that serious 
consideration be given to increasing the budget estimate to $85,000 
for utilization research. 

It is our feeling that we have justified our request on the basis of 
the following points which we feel have been justified : 

(1) The need for a utilization-research program. 

(2) A sound approach to the problem and a sound program featur- 
ing Government-producer and industry responsibility and financial 
contribution. 

j (3) A reasonable program set short of “crash” proportions called 
or. 

(4) An investment in economy in minimizing price-support losses. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to put in another short state- 
ment which is the result of my reading part 2 of the hearings of this 
committee under date of February 7. It really is in response to the 
testimony of Mr. Roy W. Lennartson, Deputy Administrator, Market- 
ing Services, Agricultural Marketing Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In October 1956 I was retained by the Michigan Bean Shippers 
Association and the New York Bean Shippers Association to facilitate 
the movement of the bumper crop of pea and red kidney beans pro- 
duced in those States in 1956. 

In response to a question from your chairman on policy in connec- 
tion with use of section 32, Mr. Lennartson responded—on page 1029 
of the committee hearings as printed—as follows: 


A STATEMENT 


Mr. LENNARTSON. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. Under the budgetary process it 
is necessary, and it is essential in the management of section 32 to attempt to 
anticipate the type of problems you are going to have commodity by commodity 
for the year ahead. I must emphasize this attempt to anticipate because eco- 
nomic conditions themselves are the ones that dictate the actions that might be 
taken subsequently. So, at the beginning of each fiscal year, we do review the 
possible needs and the possible programs under section 32 with respect to pur- 
chases, diversions, export subsidies, and so forth. 

With regard to your comment that you might have had from the bean people, 
I think what has occurred is a desire on the part of certain commodity groups 
to take section 32 funds and purchase stocks from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in order to distribute them to eligible outlets in this country or to purchase 
stocks on the open market during a period after CCC concluded its program and 
prior to announcement of the succeeding program. 

The Department this past fall has reviewed its practices and has recently 
developed a policy on the management of section 32 funds which is one where 
the funds will be held primarily to be used on the perishable commodities. This 
policy provides for setting aside for perishables at the beginning of each fiscal 
year the principal portion of the available section 32 funds plus estimated 
amounts for such additional perishable needs as can reasonably be foreseen. In 
other words, we desire to protect the section 32 funds so that we would have 
available amounts needed for any current year’s foreseeable perishable needs 
and unless so needed currently, have available a carryover of $300 million at 
the beginning of any fiscal year, plus the additional funds derived from the 30 
percent of the customs receipts. Essentially, we would have available practically 
$500 million at the beginning of most fiscal years which under the 25-percent rule 
and foreseeable outlets, would take care of any broad or substantial market 
break that might occur in any of the large perishable commodity fields for which 
section 32 funds, as you say, were designed to be used. 
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Mr. Gopparp. If one is to assume that section 32 is a price-support 
mechanism, which it is, affected by such factors as weather and eco- 
nomic conditions, then Mr. Lennartson’s statement is a completely 
meaningless one. In the third paragraph of his statement on page 
1029, he states that a new policy has been formulated to limit section 

32 funds to use “primarily to be used on the perishable commodities.” 
The original act and its subsequent amendments have been introduced 
into the record. The act and its amendments seem clear to me as well 
as the intent of Congress. Part of the tariff receipts were to be used 
to develop export markets for agricultural products, and a surplus dis- 
posal was provided in domestic markets. This was later amended to 
provide that the funds be used principally for perishables. But this 
was not necesarily intended to minimize the export feature of the act 
but rather to provide assistance for such perishables as apples, citrus, 
and pears in the export trade where they might compete on world 
market through equalizing export subsidies. 

Today there is not a single export subsidy, unless you include a small 
one for ducks and chicken parts for Germany. Last year there was 
one, citrus. We believe it might be well to know just what use the 
Department has made of section 32 funds. In the past we are in- 
formed it has been a sort of petty cash fund box without a lock. The 
funds have been used for research work of a type, pay various admin- 
istrative expenses of various bureaus and divisions. We are informed 
that part of the administrative expense of the Sales Department of 
CSC is charged to section 32, and I believe the testimony shows that 
Foreign Agriculture Service received a sum of approximately $2 mil- 
lion from section 32. It is my considered opinion that sec tion 32, as 
enacted and amended, provides an operating price-support mechanism 
that if used as intended by Congress could substantially reduce the cost 
to the taxpayers of the various price-support programs. It has been 
emasculated by administrative whim and interpretation to a point 
where it barely is recognizable in performance from the original act. 

Mr. Lennartson’s comments in the second paragraph on page 1029 of 
the hearings were fesented by the dried-bean industry by reason of 
the implics ition that we were seeking consideration for which we were 
not entitled or not in accordance with the law. Such a statement could 
have been made only to deceive the committee, or in ignorance, and it is 
of little matter which. 

For the record and in order that the committee may _ informed, 

early in October 1956 with the issuance of the October 1, 1956, crop 
report which indicated a record production of dried a ans in Michi- 
gan and the largest production of red kidney beans in New York 
State since 1948, due to a late fall and optimum harvesting condi- 
tions. We advised that CCC would be called upon to take over over 
2 million bags of dried beans from these 2 States. 

We urged consideration of a program that would have them, (1) 
declare pea and red kidneys to be in surplus supply, in order to be 
eligible for Public Law 480 and Export-Import Bank financing; (2) a 
domestic promotion campaign for dried beans such as have been used 
under the plentiful foods program. We got lip service and no action. 
(3) CCC had exhausted their inventories of dried beans and they had 
been withdrawn from the domestic distribution programs. We asked 
that they be reinstated. We realized that CCC has the right to eall 
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price-support loans, but rather we suggested they ask for tenders in 
advance of the takeover date to meet these requirements. Further. 
from the beginning of the harvest, the market price varied from 1) 
cents—25 cents below the support level. 

Even putting the buying level at support. the tion to producers 
would have been brought up to the support level and would have 
saved CCC 27 cents a bag in storage charges. Section 416 funds are 
limited to commodities in CCC inventory and would have been no 
help. Only section 32 funds could have been used. The matter was 
discussed by the Board of CCC and rejected. It was appealed and 
rejected again on the matter of policy. Dried beans were not declared 
surplus until after they had been taken over on February 28, 1957. 
There was as a result no help from Public Law 480. 

As predicted the takeover by CCC will be approximately 2 million 
bags of dried beans from Michigan and New York. Had the domestic 
distribution program been continued as recommended, approximately 
400,000 bags would have been used and would have increased domestic 
distribution by 100,000 bags before takeover. Had dried beans been 
declared surplus and thus eligible for Public Law 480 both title I and 
II it is reasonable to have expected the movement of an additional] 
100,000 bags. This would have meant a savings in storage charges to 
CCC of $162,000. 

The production in Michigan and New York has been set at 6,841,000 
bags which means that 4,841,000 bags were marketed at from 10 cents 
to 25; less than supports or at a loss to producers of $484,100 to 
$1,694,350. Recent sales by CCC shows losses of better than $3.40 per 
bag but these losses cannot be estimated at this time, but it would have 
been less if CCC inventory had been smaller—hetter prices would have 
unquestionably been received. However, on page 25 of the committee 
hearings, CCC estimates its losses for 1958 at $9,821,596. We submit 
that this figure if accurate would be substantially smaller had the 
policy been to use the mechanisms provided by law in the manner Con- 
gress had intended. That is why we would like to know what the pol- 
icy is on section 32. Is an act of Congress something that can be de- 
pended upon or is it subject to the whims of administrators ? 

We submit, Mr. Lennartson did not answer the question. 

Mr. Wurrten. Well thank you, Mr. Goddard. We will look into 
this matter further. 


Som AND Water Researcu 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirten. Your prepared statement will go in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Wersu. Thank you. 

(The statement of Mr. Welsh is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association. 
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The water users or irrigation farmers of the West, who constitute a very large 
percentage of the members of our association, are very much interested in several 
phases of the program of the Department of Agriculture which comes before your 
committee for consideration. 

Soil and water research.—This has long been a question of serious concern to 
the members of our association. In 1949 a special committee was appointed by 
the association which started a study of the problems involved and the funds 
needed in order to promote a sound, efficient soil-and-water research program. 
The findings of this committee were published in 1952 as Senate Document No. 
98. During the intervening years this committee, which has been reappointed 
annually, has continued to carry on its study and investigations in this field. I 
would like especially to call to your attention some of the recommendations made 
by this committee at the time of our last annual meeting in Salt Lake City in 
November 1956. The following is quoted from the committee’s report: 

“We wish to call your attention to the following facts: 

“1. Research currently underway on problems of soil and water conservation 
is not adequate because of lack of sufficient funds. 

“2. If we are to stop the waste of our basic natural resources, we must accel- 
erate our research program. 

“3. Research should be expanded and funds appropriated in increasing amounts 
until an ultimate realistic soil-and-water program is in effect. 

“4. We believe the Federal agencies might well follow, to some degree, the 
example set by industry, which through its aggressive research programs has 
contributed so much to the economy of our country. 

“5. We believe basic research should be implemented by application in the field. 

“G. We believe that not enough funds are provided to properly support the 
activities of personnel engaged in research and that before new projects are 
started, existing programs should be fully supported with operating project funds. 

“Our study of the problems and our discussions with officials in charge of 
action programs lead us to recommend expansion of the research program in soil 
and water in the following categories : 

“(a) Research on irrigation in the western arid areas. 

* 7 7 ” * . 


“(b) Research on water supply, storage and recharge of underground reser- 
voirs. 
* . © e oJ 2 > 


“(c) Research on drainage of irrigated lands. 
o A a7 7 . ” * 


“(d) Research on control of wind erosion and moisture conservation in dry- 
land farm and range lands. * * *” 

The committee then summarizes these recommendations by stating: “We be- 
lieve that budgets for the preceding research program should be increased each 
year for the next several years, until the needs for agricultural research are 
fully realized. Only then can agricultural development keep pace with the ever- 
growing demand for its products.” 

This report was signed by the seven members of the National Reclamation 
Association Agricultural Research Committee, including: 

Wayne Akin, Phoenix, Ariz. 

George D. Clyde, now Governor of Utah 

Ira C. Husky, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. V. Lambert, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Daniel B. Noble, Portland, Oreg. 

Arthur Svendby, Lemmon, 8. Dak. 

G. L. Henderson, Bakersfield, Calif. (chairman) 

Now I would like to quote the resolution dealing with soil and water research 
which was unanimously adopted at the Salt Lake City meeting in 1956. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“RESOLUTION No. 7 


“EXPANDED Sol, AND WATER RESEARCH 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Association by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has emphasized the urgent need for an expanded 
program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document 98, 82d 
Congress, 2d session : Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association : 

“(a) Urge the allocation of adequate funds to the western section of soil and 
water Management research to provide emphasis on such problems as— 

“(1) Water supply and its physical control, 

(2) Determination of irrigation water requirements, 

“(3) Methods of water application, 

*(4) Drainage of irrigated lands, 

**(5) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable vege- 
tation on watersheds ; and 

“(6) Methods of applying the findings of basic research to practices in 
the field through the media of (A) development farms; (B) cooperation 
with other agencies of the Department of Agriculture and related State 
agencies on irrigated farms to establish patterns of water requirements, 
water applications, and drainage practices. 

“(b) Urge continued support for the existing program relating to control of 
aquatic weeds and water wasting vegetation. 

“Be it further resolved, That the officers, directors, and the agricultural re- 
search committee of this association be urged to keep members of the Congress 
and Federal administrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural 
research relating to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water 
resources, and to support legislation sponsoring this objective.” 

We have been advised that there are some recommended increases for various 
items under the soil and water conservation research program in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1958. We understand these increases include: 

(1)To expand research to increase efficiency in water management in 
relation to irrigation ; 

(2) To conduct soil and water research in the upper Colorado River 
Basin; 

(3) To expand research in watershed hydrology, and also for construc- 
non buildings at the United States Salinity Laboratory at Riverside, 
Calif. 

We wish to strongly support and urge approval of each of the increases recom- 
mended for these items. 

Moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals.—A problem that is extremely 
eostly to the irrigation farmers of the West in money and in loss of water is 
that of controlling moss in irrigation canals. 

A year ago we called to your attention the letters we had received from 
managers of irrigation canals and farmers in general in irrigation projects in 
the West telling of the difficulties they were having with the problem of moss 
in eanals. There was altogether a total of 146 letters. They came from 13 
different States. The writers of these letters represented millions of acres of 
irrigated lands in the West. They all pointed to the one difficult problem with 
which they are confronted—that of fighting moss in irrigation canals. These 
people are not asking for help to actually eradicate or control the moss. What 
they are asking for is a research program in order to find a more economical 
means of controlling the moss. Such a research program by its very nature is 
one that cannot and will not be carried on by private capital. If an economic 
solution is to be found it must come as a result of a Federal research program. 

The manager of a water irrigation district in Arizona alone indicated that it 
cost that district more than $100,000 annually to get rid of the moss in the 
irrigation canal systems. 

A small item was included in the budget a year ago to initiate a program 
of research to find a means of control and eradication of moss and aquatic weeds, 
in conjunction with the Bureau of Reclamation at the reclamation office in 
Denver. 

We most urgently request your committee to give this item favorable con- 
sideration and that an adequate appropriation be made for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the program of research which was initiated a year ago. 

Nowious weeds.—Another subject that is of concern to the irrigation farmers 
of the West is that of control of noxious weeds on reclamation projects and 
federally owned land of the West. In most of the irrigated areas of the West 
local organizations, including counties, irrigation districts, canal companies and 
other types of organizations have been carrying on a campaign to eliminate 
noxious weeds for a number of years, but it is extremely difficult to do this 
successfully if Government-owned lands are not treated in the same manner. 

I submit herewith a resolution which was also adopted at the Salt Lake 
City meeting in which the members of the association express their feeling with 
respect to this subject: 
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“RESOLUTION No. 15 
“Noxious WEED CONTROL 


“Whereas noxious weeds on federally controlled land are injurious to farm 
and range lands ; and 

“Whereas at present no Federal funds are available for the control of noxious 
weeds on federally controlled lands: “Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association urges the appropriation 
of funds by Congress for the control of noxious weeds on federally controlled 
lands; and also urges Federal assistance through existing agencies in control 
of noxious weeds on reclamation projects where such local projects or agency re- 
quests Federal participation on the lands within the project or agency.” 

Soil Conservation Service snow surveys and stream flow forecasting—The 
snow surveys and streamflow forecasting that have been carried on over the 
water sheds of the western part of the United States for a good many years have 
proven extremely helpful to the irrigation farmers. These surveys make avail- 
able early in the spring months before time for the planting of crops reliable 
information as to the water supply that can be expected for the coming irriga- 
tion season. With this kind of information a farmer is able to plant the kind of 
crops that can be matured with the available water uspply. We strongly urge 
adequate financial support for the continuation of this valuable service. 

Farmers’ Home Administration.—This is the organization that is authorized 
to make loans to the new settlers, the majority of whom are veterans, on Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. 

A year ago the chairman of our water users committee, L. E. Coles, Prine- 
ville, Oreg., appeared before your committee. He is a man who has firsthand 
information with respect to this particular problem. In his statement before the 
committee he placed special emphasis upon the importance of having adequate 
funds available to the Farmers’ Home Administration for loans on new projects 
and in several instances he urged a liberalization and lifting of restrictions, 

Seepage losses in canals.—Ever since the days of the first irrigation in the 
West the question of. seepage losses from irrigation canals has been a problem. 
Not only does it result in a loss of water, but quite often it causes lands below 
the canal to become seeped and waterlogged. For several years now a study 
and research program has been carried on at the Colorado A. and M. College in 
the civil engineering department. The leader in this program, Mr. R. D. Dir- 
meyer, Jr., has, in the opinion of the irrigation people in that area who have had 
an opportunity to contact him and see his work, been doing an excellent job. 
We believe that it would be money well spent if funds could be made available 
to assist in carrying on this research work. 

On behalf of the National Reclamation Association and all of its members, 
I wish to express to this committee our sincere appreciation of the cooperation 
and assistance that you have given to us in these important problems over a pe- 
riod of years. 


Mr. Weisu. We have been treated mighty fine by you gentlemen 
and your committee over the past years in the various requests that 
we have made. One of the members of our committee, we have a com- 
mittee of seven in our National Reclamation Association on agricul- 
tural research, and one of the members who has been extremely active 
was elected Governor of Utah last fall, and he has sent me a tele- 
gram in which he has requested me to make a strong plea for the 
work in which we are interested and I would like the privilege, if I 
might. of having this telegram inserted in the record. It’s a tele- 
gram from Governor George D. Clyde of Utah. He is a member of 
our committee and, although he is Governor of the State, he requested 
that he still be permitted to remain on our committee. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to include it in the record. 


90965—57 
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(The telegram of Governor Clyde is as follows:) 


Sart LAKE Ciry, Uran, April 4, 1957. 
WILLIAM E. WELSH, 
Manager, National Reclamation Association, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge you to use your strongest argument before the appropriations commit- 
tee in the interest of appropriations in support of soil and water research. Water 
is the limiting factor in the development of the West and it must be used con- 
servatively and efficiently. Research is urgently needed in the field of water 
supply and its utilization. Urge serious consideration of requests submitted by 
Department of Agriculture for research in this field. Remember irrigation water 
application efficiencies are too low and careful controlled research is essential to 
increasing the efficiently of use. Such accomplishment is equivalent to the de- 
velopment of new water supplies for storage. 

GEORGE D. CLYDE, Governor of Utah. 


Mr. Wetsu. A year ago when I came down here I had 146 letters, 
I believe, coming from irrigation people from all over the West re- 
questing that a research program be initiated looking towards a means 
of controlling moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals. Asa result 
of that request a start aa baee made—it may be small but nevertheless 
it has been started in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Denver—two men from ARS are on the job in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Laboratory cooperating with the Bureau of Reclamation. They 
feel that we are making progress. It really is an important problem 
with us, we appreciate that, and we strongly urge that that work be 
continued. 

One irrigation district alone has written to us that it cost them ap- 
proximately $100,000 last year to control the moss in their irrigation 
systems. The type of research work that is required private capital 
won’t do. It will have to be done by the Federal Government. 

There are three programs in particular in connection with soil and 
water research that. we are very much interested in (1) to expand re- 
search to increase efficiency in water management in relation to irriga- 
tion; (2) to conduct soil and water research in the upper Colorado 
River Basin; (3) to expand research in watershed hydrology, and also 
for construction of buildings at the United States Salinity Labora- 
tory at Riverside, Calif. That is the program that is already under- 
way and we are very much interested in seeing that continued. 

There is one request that was called to my attention just this after- 
noon in which I am not sure—I don’t want to oppose it—I am not 
opposing it—I am not endorsing it because I don’t know, and that is 
for economic studies of irrigation in the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Now as I understand it the authority for that request is based upon 
a letter that was written by President Eisenhower in 1954. The legis- 
lation for the upper Colorado River project that was before the Con- 
gress at that time contained a provision calling for a joint survey by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior to 
determine the agricultural feasibility of that project. The bill which 
finally passed the Congress did not contain that provision, and it was 
intimated to me this afternoon that that survey has already been made 
by the Department of the Interior. 

If that is true, an additional survey isn’t necessary. I am not sure 
of that, but that question was raised with me this afternoon. I per- 
sonally think it’s something that should be looked into before that 
$104,000 is allocated for that particular item. 
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Mr. Wui1Ten. We wish to thank you, Mr. Welsh. ‘These matters 
will have our attention. We appreciate your appearance before this 
committee not only this year but in years past. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 


WITNESS 


JOHN BAKER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Wuirren. Our next witness is Mr. John Baker of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Proceed Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, we come 
before you this year with our usual respect for your sincerity and 
with a new and deeply sympathetic understanding of the difficult 
dilemma that confronts you at this time. I have the honor of present- 
ing to you this statement of the point of view of President James G. 
Patton, of National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee always welcomes you, as well as 
other representatives of your farm organization. As I have said 
many times in the past, conditions don’t always make it possible for 
us to agree with you 100 percent in policies nor 100 percent in finances; 
but that is the way that things go. We have never questioned your 
absolute sincerity in working ‘for the interests of the farmers. There 
have been many times when I think you have almost stood alone 
among the farm organizations on some issues concerning the farmers’ 
welfare. I think some of your views have come around to be accepted 
by the other farm organizations at this time. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, we are in a difficult spot 
this year, as you know. We recognize that the committee is in a dif- 
ficult spot. On the one hand you cannot refuse, and we cannot urge 
you to refuse to appropriate funds to pay the bills Mr. Benson has 
run up like a berserk sailor on a waterfront spree after too long at 
sea. 

On the other hand, you cannot look, except with grave misgiving— 
nor can we—upon giving your offici al sanction and approval to the 
costly results of mistaken farm policies, whose inauguration you, and 
we, opposed, and whose failure you, and we, foresaw and predicted. 

The 1958 agriculture budget now before you is bad budget policy 
and reflects even worse farm policy. It is preposterous to project that 
expenditures for the United States Department of Agriculture should 
exceed the total net farm family income of the Nation’s nearly 5 
million farmers. 

Yet that is the direction that Benson policies are racing at headlong 
speed. From 1951 to the 1958 budget now before you, United States 
Department of Agriculture net budget expenditures increased by over 
750 percent, from $834 million to S71, billion—more than 8 times as 
big. Meantime, total farm family net income dropped from $16.1 
billion to $11.6 billion. The ratio of Federal expenditure for the De- 
partment to farm operator net income rose from 5 percent to 62% 
percent. 

Unless you make some adjustments in the budgetary practices that 
have been recommended to you, the 1959 agric ultural appropriations 
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request will be even more preposterous than the one you are now con- 
sidering. 

The budget before you reflects the failure of Benson’s sliding scale 
that we, and most of you on this committee, knew would result. I hope 
we can keep the record clear that neither you, nor we, willingly ac- 
cepted that policy nor do we now assume the obligation of trying to 
justify the large appropriations that now and in the future will be 
required to pay for the errors of that policy which Benson has adopted 
apparently without critical analysis or budgetary foresight from a 
contemporary farm organization, 

Secretary Benson started applying the sliding-scale policy the day 
he got in office. Every chance he has had since then he has redueed 
farm income protection levels. He has used his office as a public forum 
to turn consumers against farmers, groups of farmers against other 
farmers, and to talk farm prices and incomes down, Milk, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts have been dropped to the lowest levels 
the law allows, Feed grains, soybeans, and flaxseed have been pushed 
down to less than the 75 percent, sliding scale, floor. 

Consequently farm income dropped as I have cited—the parity price 
ratio is at a prewar low. We have all heard a lot about the farm de- 
pression of the 1920’s, but how many of us happen to remember that 
farm prices averaged 92 percent of parity during the 1920's, and in 
only 1 year of the decade were they as low as that announced by the 
Department in December 1955 and February 1957? The parity ratio 
dropped five times as much from 1952 to February 1957 than it did 
from 1920 to 1925. Not until the second year of the great national de- 
pression in 1931 did the parity ratio drop as low as it is now. 

Now what have the policies cost that had that kind of a result? In 
the 314 years from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1956, the realized 
losses of Commodity Credit Corporation were almost $3 billion. 
Losses in the preceding 20 years totaled a little over $1 billion. Ben- 
son’s loss rate per year has been 15 times as high as that of his prede- 
cessors, 

Total direct net budget expenditures for specific farm commodity 
price stabilization rose from $300 million in 1952 to $3.8 billion in 
1956; from $500 million in fiscal! 1953 to $3.6 billion projected for the 
1958 fiscal year in the budget before you. This is an increase of over 
1,000 percent in the one case and over 700 percent in the other. Total 
net farm family income in the United States dropped from $15.1 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $11.6 billion in 1956; per farm total net income from 
farming dropped. from $2,821 to $2,370 and the number of farms 
dropped by 100,000 each year. All this sounds like a horrible night- 
mare—not something that has really happened in the wide-awake day- 
light world of ours. 

In the budget before you, Commodity Stabilization Service is listed 
for $900 million, the soil bank for $1,800 million, and Commodity 
Credit Corporation $1,400 million—the total of $3,600 million. We do 
not know how you can avoid appropriating most or all of this request. 
Large parts of it have already been spent or committed. To fail to 
make the appropriations would be to default on Government obliga- 
tions already entered into. But it is fair, proper, and our duty as citi- 
zens and farmers to point out that proper farm income improvement 
and protection policies would have made these expenditudes effective 
in raising farm income. 
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It is too late now to change the operation for the fiscal year 1958, but 
Congress still has plenty of time to act to prevent the reoccurrence of 
this tragically misguided expenditure of public funds in the fiscal year 
1959 and later years. 

What could have been done, and what should be done at the earliest 
possible date, would be to improve farm family income by methods that 
would eliminate the need for these huge ex post facto appropriations 
and growing commitments in future budgets. 

Except for some perhaps forgivable statistical manipulations of 
superficial facts to make falling farm income appear a blessing in 
disguise, Secretary Benson’s public statements reflect a basically cor- 
rect knowledge of the underlying factors in the farm situation. Where 
Mr. Benson goes wrong is in his aim, not in his eyesight. 

If his publie statements are to be taken at face value, and I think 
they must, Secretary Benson's aim is for a completely free market for 
farm commodities, But at what a cost to farmers and to the United 
States Treasury. 

This huge expenditure of Federal funds has not prevented a severe 
drop in farm income. The proposed huge expenditure of Federal 
funds will not prevent further drops in farm family income. The 
money could be spent to raise farm income to a full parity level but it 
is not being so used. 

Proper governmental policies can greatly improve farm family in- 
come. To the extent that members of the Appropriations Committee 
can influence the matter we urge you to help us move in the proper 
direction instead of the wrong direction. 

Under the Benson-Farm Bureau policies, Federal receipts from 
farmers and farm-related business income taxes have dropped severely 
while Federal expenditures have gone up. This situation is wrong, 
based on false premises, and should be reversed. 

_The dependable foundation upon which a relatively inexpensive but 
highly effective farm family income improvement program can be 
built 1s demonstrated by the data in table I. 


Tas_e I, —Relation of farm income to market supply 


| ' 
Supply | 





offarm | Price |Grossfarm| Farm | Net farm 
products received income operating | family 
sold on by farmers | (billions expenses income 
market (dollars of dollars (billions | (billions 
(billions of | per basket) | of dollars) | of dollars) 
baskets) | 
hah ih liad inks peta domed Shp eh Sh chennai hein ete 
gat 110 | $0. 102 $11.2 $17.9 | ~$6.7 
|. 3 105 |} . 221 22.7 19. 6 3.1 
Plan ; . 102 | . 292 29.8 | 21.0 8.8 
DD, og { | 101 | . 316 31.9 21.4 10.5 
a , 100 | 340 34. 0 21.9 12.1 
wit 99 . 364 36.0 22. 4 13.6 
G ¥ 98 | . 388 38. 0 22.8 15.2 
H ' 95 | . 459 43. 6 24.2 19.4 
I : J 91 . 554 50. 4 26. 1 24.3 
Biss wal a 90 . 578 52.0 26. 6 25. 4 


| 


The point of vital significance made by this table is that farm family 
incomes can be raised to a full parity income level in a full-employ- 
ment economy without involving the Federal Government in any ex- 
penditure except costs of administering a program of a farm com- 
modities’ market supply adjustment. 
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Taking the approximate 1957 situation as a point of departure, the 
100 billion baskets of food and fiber produced and put on the market 
by farmers will sell for about $34 billion or 34 cents per basket. This 
would be a gross farm income of the $34 billion and a net family in- 
come, after paying 1956 production expenses ($22.9 billion), of about 
$12.1 billion. 

Tf all farmers would be allowed to work together to cut the total 
amount of farm commodities placed on the market from 100 billion 
baskets to-99 billion baskets, this would raise the average price received 
by farmers by approximately 7 percent or from 34 cents per basket to 
36.4 cents per basket. 

Such action, cutting market supply by 1 percent, would raise gross 
farm income from $34 billion to $36 billion and net farm income from 
$12.1 billion to $13.6 billion, an improvement of 12.4 percent. 

Similar action, but cutting by 9 percent, down to 91 billion instead 
of putting 100 billion baskets on the market, would raise farm family 
net income from $12.1 billion to $24.3 billion or more than double. 
And this could be done without requiring any expenditure of Federal 
funds except the salaries and suplies required to administer the pro- 
gram. 

Giving the farmers the legal authority to use this method of self- 
help would be tantamount to Congress doing for farmers what they 
did 43 years ago for bankers in the Federal Reserve Act. It is the 
same thing that electric companies are enabled to do under the Federal 
Power Commission, and the railroad companies do under Interstate 
Commerce regulations. 

It is the same practice we, as a nation, allow the automobile industry 
to employ to protect and improve its prices and profits; the farm 
implement industry; the steel industry and many others. It is the 
same practice in principle that Federal legislation correctly and prop- 
erly allows and protects for organized labor. 

To make this work as a farm-family income-improvement program 
will require the Congress to grant to farmers the same powers and 
protections that have already been granted to other economic groups, 
and to allow farmers, either through Government or through semi- 
public farm marketing boards, to set up the administrative machinery 
reauired to operate the system. 

Each farm family would be authorized each year to market an as- 
signed volume of farm commodities. which would be evidenced by 
farm-marketing certificates obtained by the family, free of charge or 
for a nominal fee from the county farmer committee or local farm 
marketing board. 

No farm commodity or product thereof could move legally in the 
channels of commerce unless accomvanied by the requisite number of 
farm marketing certificates. Purchase or sale of farm commodities 
or products thereof would be illegal if not accompanied by farm mar- 
keting certificates. 

The number of farm marketing certificates issued in any year would 
be determined by the Secretarv of Agriculture, on recommendation of 
the Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board, as the volume of farm 
commodities that could be sold at prices that would return to farmers 
a full paritv net farm income in a full-emnlovment economy. 

This would annlv to all commodities a similiar type of provram as 
provided for milk by the bill introduced several years ago by Con- 
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gressman Fred Marshall, a member of your subcommittee. It is the 
type of comprehensive program provided in the bill introduced re- 
cently by Congressman Metcalf of Montana. I request that this bill 
(H. R. 6024) be put in the record of these hearings at the close of this 
statement. This is the same point of view expressed by Chairman 
Whitten on the House floor on March 7, during the debate on the 
Andresen substitute, and in his speech to the Plain Cotton Producers 
Association at Lubbock, Tex. 

It is the point of view expressed by President Patton of Farmers 
Union in his speech to the National Farm Institute in Des Moines in 
February, just past, and to the convention of the Utah Farmers Union. 
I request that pertinent quotation from this talk be put in your record 
at the close of my statement. 

If such a program were in operation, your committee would not this 
year be faced with a request for $8.5 billion in gross budget expendi- 
tures and over $5 billion in net budget expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be expended in ways that have done little to 
stop the drastic decline in farm famiiy income. 

To make this kind of relatively inexpensive but very effective farm 
income improvement program operate will require not only the needed 
legislative grant of authority and requisite operational machinery, it 
will also be most desirable and wise to gear our other Federal farm, 
food and fiber policies into the system in a consistent manner rather 
than to continue in an illogical way. 

Moreover, giving to farmers the authority and power to use this 
device to improve their incomes would also require the establishment 
of limits beyond which farmers would not be allowed to use the power 
and to provide by legislation special programs to protect unorganized 
or vulnerable groups sand purposes in the population. 

Specifically, I refer to low-income consumers and to special devices 
with respect to export commodities, and to the extent required by the 
Nation’s foreign policy with respect to farm commodities, a part of 
the Nation’s supply 0 of which is imported from other nations. 

But in the national budget and appropriations accounting the costs 
of such adaptations or spec cial programs should be charged where they 
belong and not to farmers, to farm policy, nor to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

If the $3 billion involved in Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
were used as parity income deficiency payments to the Nation’s 3 mil- 
lion commercial family farmers, it would add an average of $1,000 to 
the average income per farm family which in 1956 was less than $2,400, 
according to the President’s Economic Report. This would amount to 
a 42-percent increase or about half enough to raise farm ine ome to full 
parity. Actually, as planned this huge expenditure of $3.1 billion will 
add little if any to farm family income. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to depart from my pre- 
pared statement and read Mr. Patton’s message from this month’s 
National Union Farmer for April 1957. This reached me just before 
I left to come up to the committee. The subject of Mr. Patton’s mes- 
sage this month is Is the Soil Bank Helping? It reads: 

How many farmers think the soil bank, as operated to date, has been a failure? 

In the beginning, I think that farmers everywhere had some hopes that the 


soil-bank approach might help pull them out of their deepening depression. 
Farmers Union expressed those hopes when it testified early in 1956 on behalf 
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of the soil-bank legislation. As a matter of fact, we endorsed a bill to create 
what became the soil-bank considerably before the administration decided to 
support such legislation. 


I might add that Congressmen Fred Marshall and H. Carl Ander- 
sen, members of this committee, did likewise. 


However, it has now been a year since the soil bank was started, and a hard- 
boiled appraisal is in order. 

It seems to me that farmers’ complaints against the operation of the soil bank 
thus far fall into seven groups: 

First, it has failed to curb surpluses. In fact, production has increased. 

Second, it has been designed particularly for big operators, especially absentee 
owners, but has held little incentive for small family farmers to participate. 

Third, it is failing to do a real conservation job on acres made idle, yet it is 
justified to the public as a conservation program. 

Fourth, it was discredited in the opinion of farmers honestly trying to decide 
whether to participate in it by too many reversals and inconsistencies of admin- 
istration. 

Fifth, it was discredited in the minds of farmers in some regions by its political 
use last year to put a disproportionate volume of dollars into the Corn Belt. 

Sixth, the size of the cash appropriations for the soil bank has given agricul- 
ture bad. public relations, and sometimes has even held farmers up to ridicule, 
without any defense from our Secretary of Agriculture. 

Seventh, the soil bank has been fatally coupled with low price supports. This 
means that farmers get very little for leaving acres idle and very little for what 
they do produce—a sort of double jeopardy. Income, the key factor, gets 
neglected both ways. 

Looking back on the congressional debate over the soil bank, I doubt that 
there was anything farmers could do except support the proposal constructively 
and give it a fair trial. 

But a year later it is beginning to appear that in our understandable despera- 
tion to bring farm income up we may have been set back a long time in the 
achievement of a really sound farm program aimed at price and income im- 
provement. 

If the soil bank is failing, we should certainly tell ourselves so realistically 
and make our experiences known to the Congressmen who are honestly trying 
to improve the farm program. Perhaps they can write a good soil bank, with 
enough directives in it to force good administration. Perhaps the principle has 
not been damaged by maladministration. 

Farmers’ actual experiences with the soil bank in the coming months between 
planting and harvesting will tell the final story. 


Mr. Wurrten. We are glad to have that expression. 

Mr. Baker. Now with respect to other Department of Agriculture 
budget items I invite the attention of the committee to the following 
statements made by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in a 
major address to the Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce. 

From page 9 of the official list distributed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

Programs affecting agriculture fall into two broad groups. In one group are 
programs designed to increase farmers’ efficiency in producing and market- 
ing * * *, In the other are programs intended primarily to improve here and 
now the relative prices and incomes received by farmers. 

That is a correct classification. It is also correct, as he says in the 
next paragraph, that programs in the first group (and parenthetically, 
the Federal expenditures spent in carrying them ont) are of benefit 
directly to the entire population, not primarily to farmers. 

I would go on to say that these types of programs—research and 
extension, forest service, conservation, protective marketing regula- 
tion, and inspection—are of two kinds. The one kind for example, 
forest service, conservation, and meat inspection—is not of primary 
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benefit to farmers as citizens but is of benefit to farmers no more and 
no less than to other people in the whole population. 

The other kind of the general benefit programs of the Department 
of Agriculture not only is of a diffused national population benefit 
but is actually a depressing and disadvantaging factor to farmers in 
any year when consumer and export demand expands less rapidly 
than increasing farm output per man-hour. 

These are the programs that develon. promote and distribute the 
techniques by which farmers learn to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

I am not saying that these research and extensive activities are 
wrong national policy nor am I urging that you cut them from the 
budget. 1 am, however, pointing out ‘the significant fact. that your 
predecessors on this committee over the past 100 years have appro- 
priated funds for these activities, that in most years are a detriment 
and not a service to the economic best interests of farmers. 

Doing this has been a great benefit to the Nation as a whole. It 
has been a very important basic factor of the much higher standard of 
living and of eating and of national strength in the United States than 
in most other areas of the world. But it has also been a chronically 
depressive factor against farm prices and farm income of farm 
producers. 

You will be interested on this point in reading the speech made by 
Robert. K. Buck, an Iowa farmer, at the National Farm Institute. I 
request that pertinent excerpts from that speech be placed in the ree- 
ord following my statement. 

In industry and manufacturing, organized management and organ- 
ized labor appear to have been ‘able to retain and split: up between 
them the gains from increased efficiency (productivity per man-hour). 
This the farmers have not been able to do. Exce pt for those few com- 
modities in those relatively few years when relatively adequate price 
support or other income protection programs were in oper ation, farm- 
ers’ increasing efficiency has worked not only to diffuse its benefits 
through lower relative prices to the entire population but year in 
and year out, except when the national economy is expanding at a 
rapid rate, has actually put farming into a category where profes- 
sional economists call farming a “dec ‘aying and depressed industry. 

Understand, I am not objecting to these appropriations for produc- 
tion research in the Agricultural Research Service, for production edu- 
cation in the Extension Service, although a reallocation of less funds 
to production research and more to marketing research might be de- 
sirable in these times; I am suggesting that their depressive effect 
on farm family income requires by all tests of fairness that they be 

balanced up elsewhere in the budget and Federal farm policy by pro- 
crams that. do provide directly for ways and means to linprove and 
protect farm family income. 

Regarding individual budget items, we have the following recom- 
mendations : 

Agricultural Research Service: No recommended changes in 
amounts. However, we do suggest that your report indicate that em- 
phasis during the current period in approval of new and expanded 
research projects should be on work that will expand demand for 
farm commodities by (1) increasing consumer and industrial use and 
(2) reducing the widening spread bet ween prices received by farmers 
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and those paid by consumers through (a) increasing efficiency of the 
marketing and processing industries, and (6) decreasing the rapid 
trend toward monopolistic and administered pricing of marketing and 
processing services. Less emphasis should be placed in the current 
period on new and expanded research projects to increase farm pro- 
duction. 

Agricultural Extension Service: No changes recommended in 
amounts. However, we urge that your report place emphasis upon 
need to use a higher proportion of funds for education service to low- 
income farm families and for technical advisory service on better 
marketing and place less emphasis on increasing farm output per 
acre. 

Farmer Cooperative Service: The funds available to this Service 
should be expanded as rapidly as is consistent with effective opera- 
tions. We suggest increase from the $574,000 requested to $700,000 for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Forest Service: We approve appropriations of the $20 million in- 
crease requested to $199.7 million. 

Soil Conservation Service: We approve appropriations of the nearly 
$20 million increase to $111.2 million. 

Great Plains conservation program: We are disappointed that the 
Department feels it will be unable to have the program in more than 
one-quarter operation by next fiscal year. We had great hopes for 
this program and faith that under leadership of the Chief of Soil 
Conservation Service that it would be gotten into operation without 
delay and in a manner consistent with the needs and attitudes of 
the people of the Great Plains. We understand, however, that bureau- 
cratic bickering among agencies in the Department and a “go slow” 
order from the Secretary’s office have hampered the inauguration 
of this program. 

This is one of the programs which cannot be helped just by ap- 
propriating increased funds. We doubt you can hélp the program any 
by forcing upon the Department more money than they have asked 
for. We regret this. 

Agricultural Marketing Service: In a broad sense the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is carrying out many important jobs in a creditable 
manner. We particularly wish to commend the continued high 
standard of statistical outlook and situation services of the agency. 
We recommend you appropriate the full amount requested for these 
services. 

We urge that the appropriation for the school lunch program be 
increased from the $100 million requested to $125 million. The dedi- 
cated Federal and State personnel who operate this program can be 
depended upon to make full effective use of these increased funds to 
meet the increasing needs of the rapidly expanding schoolchild 
population. 

Foreign Agricultural Service: No changes in amounts recommended, 
We continue to urge that greater emphasis be placed upon regional 
and area studies and service, particularly in friendly areas and un- 
committed areas. We believe that some of the funds spent in fruitless 
merchandising and promotion activities could be more effectively 
utilized in area studies and negotiations leading to establishment of 
an International Food and Fiber Reserve Bank and additional in- 
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ternational commodity agreements such as the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Soil-bank program: We recommend that appropriation for the con- 
servation reserve be increased from $270 million to $405 million and 
that you direct the Secretary to increase the per acre average payment 
from $10 to $15. Under the circumstances discussed earlier in this 
statement we recommend no changes in the budget for the acreage 
reserve. 

Commodity Stabilization Service: We recommend no change in the 
amounts requested for acreage allotment administration and Sugar 
Act program. However, we seriously suggest that the other three 
items—International Wheat Agreement, emergency famine relief to 
friendly peoples, and sales for soft currencies under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act—be transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture budget to the budget of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the State Department. Of course, if 
this is not done, you have no choice other than to approve this $826 
million appropriation because the money has already been obligated. 

Federal crop insurance: We recommend that the item for operating 
and administrative expenses be raised from the $7 million requested 
to at least $9 million and that the following language be deleted from 
the appropriation bill: “That not to exceed $2,000,000 of administra- 
tive and operating expenses may be paid from premium income.” 
We view this language as an adverse trend in the development of the 
crop-insurance program. 

Farmers’ Home Administration : Request for farm ownership loans 
is at the congressional authorization. We urge your approval of the 
full amount requested. We recommend that funds for farm operat- 
ing loans be raised from the $180 million requested to $400 million. 
We urge that you strongly urge the Secretary to use the full $90 mil- 
lion per year Congress directed him to use for farm housing loans (this 
does not. require an appropriation). Funds provided for soil and wa- 
ter conservation loans should be raised from the requested $5.5 million 
to $15 million. 

Rural electric and telephone loans: Of all the Federal farm pro- 
grams, there is none which exceeds in importance and urgency the 
rural electrification program and the rural telephone program. Ac- 
cording to our information, the need for appropriations for these two 
programs, which in the long run do not cost the taxpayer a single 
penny, is greater than ever. 

The cooperatives tell us that the distribution systems which serve 
farmers are bursting at the seams. Applications for loans have been 
coming in at an unprecedented rate with the result that funds at the 
present time earmarked for loans for rural electrification are exhausted 
and it is estimated that more than $100 million is needed to fulfill the 
need for cooperative loans for the remaining months of this fiscal year. 

We commend the subcommittee for recommending $200 million in 
emergency funds for the current fiscal year. We further recommend 
that the budget request of $179 million be approved on condition that 
the Congress provides the $200 million emergency fund. In event that 
the proportion of emergency funds and fiscal 1958 funds are changed, 
we urge that the overall figure be somewhere around $325 million. 
We base this figure on information obtained from the cooperatives to 
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the effect that this will be the minimum required for the balance of 
fiseal 1957 and fiscal 1958. 

Farmers: Union opposes the proposal to rob Peter to pay Paul by 
taking part of farm housing funds and using them for the rur: al 
electrification program. We do not. see the logic nor the sense in teking 
funds which the Congress has set aside for one purpose and using a 
part of such funds for another purpose. Such an action would negate 
the will of the Congress in regard to farm housing funds. Therefore, 
we urge that the committee turn thumbs down on this proposal. 

In regard to funds for rural telephones, we urge that. the committee 
approve the sum of $100 million to be loaned to cooperatives and others 
for the purpose of giving farmers needed telephone service. We 
further urge that the committee insert. some language in the bill direct- 
ing the administration to reverse the trend of giving the bulk of RTA 
loans to private electric utilities. We suggest that there has been 
a concentrated and premeditated attempt to subvert the purposes of 
the rural telephone program by refusing to assist farmers in the setting 
up of cooperatives. 

We call attention to the fact that throughout the history of the rural 
electrification program farmers were encouraged to set up nonprofit 
cooperatives and the result has been that the overwhelming majority 
of farmers receive rural electric service at a very low cost. The yard- 
stick principle has been applied in the rural electric program not, only 
to generation of power, but to its distribution. This has peewee in 
the servicing of farmers in relatively sparsely populated area 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert some quotations from a apah 

made by Mr. Patton at the annual enniantion of the Utah Farmers 
Union at Salt Lake City on February 23, 1957 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be satisfactor v. 

(The quotations follow :) 

I wish that times were better for agriculture as we meet here, but we all know 
that they are not and we can only be apprehensive about the future of farm 
prices and income. Let’s take stock together of our mutual situation. 

TI have been actively engaged in the farm policy field through the incumbencies 
of Henry Wallace, of Claude Wickard, of Clinton Anderson, of Charles Brannan, 
and now of Ezra Taft Benson. I have been in national farm policy arguments 
while the Department of Agriculture and the White House were run by both 
men of both parties, including I think all shades of the Democratic Party. I 
have worked with, and sometimes worked against, Secretaries of Agriculture of 
all types, dispositions, characters and degrees of leadership. 

I came here essentially to talk some bare, raw, economic facts which respect 
no party or person and to suggest some new ideas for increasing farmers’ bargain- 
ing power regardless of political party in power. 

The blunt fact is that, in spite of 25 years of national farm programs, farm- 
ers now have little or no bargaining power in the commodity and money markets 
of the United States and the world. 

Their net farm income has fallen an average of $1 billion a year for too many 
years. Farm income is only about 44 percent of a reasonable definition of parity 
income for farmers. 

Farmers have little or no bargaining power in the market place. Their prices 
are averaging only a fraction above 80 percent of parity, and the brightest pros- 
pect puts them only a little higher. 

The Congress of the United States is still basically sympathetic to farm prob- 
lems and to taking action which would help, but farmers and Congressmen alike 
have less sympathetic leadership in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment than they have had since the days of Hoover and Coolidge. The net result 
is that farmers have less bargaining power in the Nation’s Capitol than they 
have had in many years. 
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And farmers have less bargaining power with the press and the public of this 
country than at any time I can remember. The metropolitan press enJoys more 
than ever pasting the farmers around as a greedy lot, overly subsidized and too 
populous, 

The fact comes sharply home to me that the farmers, yes and farm leaders, have 
been real pikers. Farmers are the only group in our economy or population which 
have been going hat in hand and asking for less than half of what they deserve 
and what they can get. 

It seems to me that we make a ridiculous picture standing in the lobbies of 
Washington arguing over such issues as whether the price support for corn should 
be 70 or 75 percent of price parity. The plain economic fact is that, even if the 
price support for corn were 100 percent of price parity, which I still think should 
be a minimum, it would enable return farmers to earn only about half enough to 
give them a parity of income with other economic groups. 

Several conclusions are apparent: First, the American farmer is the only non- 
integrated basic producer. He is the only one in the economy turning his product 
loose at the gate without subsequent control of it, and he is getting a shrinking 
proportion of the final price of his commodity. 

Second, farmers can’t catch up by increasing efficiency alone. Unlimited and 
increasing production will not solve the farmers’ problem. Instead, it frequently 
digs him into a deeper hole. To increase his bargaining power, he must under- 
stand the problems of consumers and of the whole market. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about the conservation of human and 
natural resources, they will know that they have too little organization, rather 
than too much organization. To offset the gigantic organizations of corporations 
and processors, who are not engaged in the conservation of resources—in fact, 
many are engaged in the destruction of resources—farmers must band together 
much more tightly than they ever have. 

Fourth, the policy of relatively unmanaged abundance which farmers have 
followed for centuries may have paid off for someone else, and we hope it has, 
but it certainly has not paid off for farmers. As one of the most vocal advocates 
of abundance based on large national reserves and on all possible increases in 
consumption at home and abroad, I have to say frankly that the American farmer 
has been penalized, instead of rewarded, for having produced more and more each 
year and for having produced more than will clear the market. This is wrong, 
both morally and economically. It’s backward, and it has to be turned around; 
or at least evened up. 

Fifth, if we ask a man to conserve our soil and water and to pass it on to the 
next generation in at least as good a condition as he received it, there is a public 
obligation to provide him with the devices for earning a parity of income. Under 
many concepts farming is a public necessity, and there is much room for thinking 
that the American farmer should be assured his returns in the sume way that a 
public utility is assured a return on its investment or a worker who puts in time 
is assured a minimum-wage level. 

Instead, we find some saying that farm income should be considered a residual 
in the business of agriculture. I do not believe this. I believe that enough farm 
income to enable a family to educate, clothe, and feed its children is a legitimate 
capital charge, not something residual. 

And those who advocate taking more people out of farming as a panacea to 
correct the economic ills of a slipping industry are talking about the wrong re- 
source. The fact ts that more family farm enterprises have disappeared in the 
past 5 years than has been true of any other occupation or industry. 

Farmers are the only nonintegrated basic producers—the only group engaged 
in basic production which predominantly markets products on an individual basis. 
Now let’s look at the other side of the coin—at the extent of integration, monepo- 
listie practice, and price administration which characterizes the market in which 
furmers have to buy what they need and the market which takes their products 
at the gate. 

I think most of us know, and I am sure farmers know, that there is nothing 
“flexible” nor “variable” on the downward side about farm machinery, mortgages, 
interest rates, taxes or even the retail food farm families have to buy. 

I am more interested at this time in looking at the structure and trend of the 
structure in the food industry between farmer and consumer. There we see 
vertical integration forward toward the consumer and backward toward the 
farmer, as well as horizontal integration. Vertical integration, you know, is a 
$50 word for what happens when a chainstore buys a feed lot and slaughters 
its own cattle for retail sale. 
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Let’s look more closely at one of those food chains—Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Unfortunately, we don’t have any really current figures, but we do know that 
between 1940 and 1947 Safeway stores acquired 12 meatpacking companies in 
10 States, 15 cheese plants (mostly in Wisconsin), 8 butter firms, 1 fish processing 
plant, 1 poultry processing plant, 1 beverage plant, 1 biscuit and cracker company, 
1 cake and cookie company and 1 dessert powder company. For good measure, 
it also acquired a chain of 498 stores in New York, 14 in Washington State and 
454 other stores, mostly in New Jersey. We know that more of this integration 
has been going on since. To show the magnitude of it, Safeway obtained 32 
percent of its meat supplies from its own packing plants in a 6-month period. 

There are many other examples. You will probably recall the big antitrust 
case against the A. & P. chain which, after many years of litigation, forced the 
chain to give up the produce subsidiary which was operating to depress farm 
prices and diminish competition. 

Only last year the Federal Trade Commission prevented 11 canners of tomato 
products, including 2 of the biggest, from boycotting a bargaining cooperative 
of tomato growers in Ohio and surrounding territory. 

Right now we find the big meatpackers petitioning to set aside the famous 
consent decree of 1920 which prevents them from going into the livestock market- 
ing business or into the grocery business. 

A list of corporations acquiring other firms during a recent 6—year period 
shows Foremost Dairies at the top, with 48 acquisitions, and Borden Co. in 
second place with 17 acquisitions. Borden and National Dairy Products, Inc. 
have recently been asked by the Federal Trade Commission to explain why they 
have not violated the antitrust laws by acquiring control of companies process- 
ing and distributing various forms of milk products, cheese, biscuits, cream, and 
many other foods. 

The alarming growth of mergers, acquisitions and integrations have been ac- 
companied by unprecedented corporate profits. It may have been exceptional 
that the profits of more than $1 billion by General Motors Corps. in 1955 was 
about the same as the amount of loss farmers suffered in their net-income that 
year and was equal to the net profits of 82 percent of all the corporations of the 
United States filing income tax returns that year. But the same trend is clear 
in the food business. Here are some of the increases in profits after taxes 
during 1955, compared with 1952, for various companies: 


Percent 
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This is evidence of the profit advantage in vertical integration, monopolistic 
influence and administered prices—all contrasted to the individualistic compet- 
itive situation of the millions of farmers. And this is in spite of the growth of 
farmer cooperatives. 

We see in many regions of the country a kind of integration of very dubious 
benefit to family farming. The prime example of it is the broiler industry, in 
which the farmer becomes one cog in a system whereby a feed dealer supplies him 
with chicks, equipment, feed and credit. For some time this was regarded as 
a rather unique venture in agriculture, but the technique has spread to beef 
cattle, hogs, and other commodities. 

A recent advertisement by General Mills shows that corporations already high- 
ly integrated in the feed industry are interested in entering the poultry business 
where small town feed dealers have been the principal source of capital. The 
February issue of Farm Journal calls it Egg Business in a Package and describes 
the plan of General Mills to supply feed, pullet houses and a guaranteed market 
as “vertical integration.” 

This is bringing business integration right onto the farm, somewhat reminis- 
cent, I fear, of a notorious sweatshop system for sending piecework into tene- 
ments for cheap hand labor. 

Ideally, integration is an open field for farm cooperatives. The community 
of farmers who signed up with General Mills presumably could have organized 
a cooperative and controlled some of their integration. But to succeed with the 
full job, a co-op would have to integrate much further toward the consumer and 
take over some of the functions performed by General Mills. 
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Vertical integration controlled by middlemen puts farming at the bottom of the 
pyramid. If the food business is to be vertically integrated, the heart of the 
matter is whether it would be controlled for the benefit of farmers and ultimate 
consumers or for the benefit of a comparatively few corporations. 

I am dedicated to the proposition that whatever further integration takes place 
in the food business must be done for the benefit of farmers, and I suggest that 
the time is ripe for farmers to seize this economic device as one way to put the 
laws of supply and demand to work in their favor, instead of against them. 

Prof. Willard Cochrane, of the University of Minnesota, outlined at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Economics Association a plan whereby farmers, 
with legal aid, might restrict their production to the point at which prices would 
be forced up to a fair level. Compared with “agribusiness”, Professor Cochrane 
has put the horse out in front of the cart where it belongs. 

Many of us have been reluctant to discuss the deliberate shrinking of market 
supply in order to achieve higher prices because of the monopolistic aspect of it, 
and we would rather get along without monopoly either for us or against us. 
But to some extent we have been suckers. 

We have made ourselves hoarse trying to tell the American people that there 
is no true surplus so long as people are hungry at home or abroad. We have 
shouted from the housetops about the necessity for large national reserves 
against crop failure or international disaster. We have supported appropriations 
for experiment stations and research to increase our productive techniques. 

And what has been the result? We have furnished the free nations of the 
world with an abundance of food so far as the standard of market prices is con- 
cerned and enough about that to give large quantities away or sell them at cut- 
rate prices. We have provided the American housewife with a consistently 
higher selection of food than any other housewife in the world has. 

In doing this we have lost about 100,000 farmers a year from the land, watched 
farm ent income drop about $1 billion a year, to less than 45 percent of parity, 
watched our prices fall by almost a third in relation to our costs, and have found 
ourselves in one of the worst cost-price squeezes of all time. 

We have seen the Federal farm program, which we fought to get on the books 
as a reasonable exchange for an abundant production, destroyed in effectiveness 
by administrative interpretation in a Department of Agriculture dominated by 
middlemen. 

I still believe strongly in a large national reserve of food and fiber, and some 
of you know me as a leader in the unsuccessful movement to establish the same 
policy on an international basis. Farmers Union has also advocated the stock- 
piling of food on the perimeters of areas most likely to be bombed in the event 
of an attack. And I still feel as strongly as ever that there is no true surplus 
of commodities so long as people are hungry. 

Farmers Union is dedicated to all of those propositions and will continue to 
be. Weare also dedicated to democracy in America and specifically within agri- 
culture. We believe in the institution of a Congress of popularly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and we believe in holding popular elections even though 
our friends don’t always win. 

But the raw truth is that American farmers must turn some fire back against 
the fire which has been scorching us. We must get our hands on the tough kind 
of bargaining power which we meet coming the other way every time we go to 
market. We must increase our take-home pay just as others have increased 
theirs, including the corporate officers who get it in the form of salaries and the 
corporate investors who get it as dividends. 

American farmers must take over the management of their abundance, must 
take more control of their product. This may mean taking a page from the 
books of the auto industry, the steel industry and the big food processors. In 
some of these cases it may mean moving in on them before they move any farther 
in on us, 

Now, this is easier said than done, but I have a few propositions which I hope 
ie ee accept as matters to be considered rather than as official declarations 
of policy. 

If the people to whom we have been preaching the virtues of abundance and 
the necessity for rewarding abundance don't want to listen to us, perhaps they 
will have to be shown the other side of the coin. Perhaps farmers will have to 
manage their abundance so tightly that housewives will see what we mean when 
we say that they should be grateful for a price-support program which assured 
adequate production instead of searcity. 
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Perhaps a line should be drawn representing a price which will return a parity 
of farm income and no commodity allowed to cross that line unless it brings that 
price. ‘And I am not talking about $21 hogs, which is a parity price—I am talk- 
ing about $28 hogs, which is the price it would take to bring farmers parity of 
‘income. I am not talking about $2.49 wheat, I am talking about the $2.99 a 
bushel it would take to bring parity of income. I am not talking about $1.80 
corn, but about $2.18 corn. 

Every time farmers have come through with a good production job, what the 
economists call inelasticity of demand has come into play to penalize them in- 
stead of rewarding them. I propose that this law be used by farmers instead 
of against farmers. If the volume of farm production were reduced by only 1 
percent, the average price received by farmers would increase 6, 7 or even 10 
percent. This is the factor, in reverse, which has worked against us. 

Even the most extreme critic of our national reserves, who thinks of them 
as wasted and wasteful burdens on the taxpayers’ backs, would have to concede 
that what he calls a surplus is only a small percentage of the total farm pro- 
duction. But it has been this small percentage that has been the difference be- 
tween success and failure on many farms and ranches because of the adverse 
effect of allowing the law of supply and demand to be used against farmers. 

Managing our abundance for the primary benefit of farmers might be done by 
a close calculation of the national requirements, including reserves, figured right 
down to the point where we come out even. This figure for each commodity might 
then be translated into a bushelage or poundage quota for each farmer, in which 
case I propose that it be done on a graduated basis to benefit the family type of 
farmer. 

This system might require a national board acting in the behalf of farmers, 
much as the Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money and banking. It 
might require other marketing boards to enforce the price established legally as 
a fair one, below which no commodities would move into commerce. 

This outlines a tough proposition, but it is no tougher than the conditions on 
most of our family farms today. With it might go other features. For example, 
I would propose that parity income deficiency payments be provided to the extent 
that the estimators of national requirements might overestimate. 

This, in effect, would turn around another apparatus which has been used 
against us. Our farm policies have actually been subsidizing the food and fiber 
bill of the American public and the mounting profits of food processors and other 
middlemen, while farmers have been declining year after year. The subsidy 
should go where it belongs and, I might add, where it would be appreciated. 

We would increase farmers’ bargaining power by a comprehensive farm-income 
improvement program consisting in part of a workable combination of parity de- 
ficiency payments and price-supporting loans and purchases, marketing agree- 
ments and production adjustments. We would put corn and the other feed grains 
into one package and gear their support directly to livestock. Instead of dragging 
the higher commodities down to the lowest-denominator, we would pull the low 
enes up to a fair level and stop the vicious divisiveness between commodity 
groups. 


Mr. Baxer. I would also like to insert some quotations from a 
speech made by Mr. Robert K. Buck of Waukee, Iowa, presented at the 
National Farm Institute on February 26, 1957. 

Mr. Wurrren. The quotations will be inserted at this point. 

(The quotations follow :) 


Nearly everywhere we look in farming today we see production outrunning 
markets—cotton, wheat, corn, beef, broilers, turkeys, eggs, and, until recently, 
pork. 

Several authorities see a continuation of overproduction for several years to 
come. Bonnen and Black state, ““The annual surplus of production is likely to 
become more severe, continuous, and apparently permanent for the next decade 
at least, if no more effective measures are taken than at present. * * * In prac- 
tically every major commodity group, yields will increase more than production 
needs by 1965.” 

Dr. Karl Fox said recently : “From 1950 to 1956, farm output increased * * * 
2 percent a year. However, requirements for 1960 * * * are estimated at only 
1 percent higher than the actual production of 1956. Even if we had no excess 
stocks on hand, the implication is that farm output should stand still and mark 
time for at least 4 years.” 
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It has long been clear that producers, be they farmers or industrial, never 
prosper when production outruns markets. For farmers the reason is clear. 
It has to do with the nature of the demand for farm products. Economists call 
it inelastic. For every 1-percent increase in farm output, farm prices drop 2 
or 3 percent and realized net farm income drops 6 to 9 percent. 

I wish economists could think up better ways of getting across this concept 
of elasticity. Nevertheless, we farmers have got to become as familiar with it 
as we are with vitamins, fertilizers, or rotations. If Ford cars were sold at 
$400 each, every family would have 3 or 4. But if eggs sold for 10 cents a dozen 
and hogs at 10 cents a pound, American families still would not eat 3 or 4 break- 
fasts. Therefore, the demand for pork and eggs is less elastic than is the de- 
mand for cars. 

During the last 15 years farm production has increased by 40 percent, yet 
during this same period we held the acres of land in crops about constant, and we 
decreased our labor force by 25 percent. 

About half of the increased output came from increased use of capital goods 
such as power, machinery, and equipment. During this 15-year period we in- 
creased by 50 percent our expenditures in “real dollars” on capital and current 
cash costs. 

The other half of the increased output came from new technology—improved 
production efficiency through new methods and practices such as better feeds 
and seed, insecticides, pesticides, etc. 

One example of the revolution in production efficiency in the last 30 years is 
the 27-percent increase in pork produced with fewer sows farrowing. The in- 
crease in pigs weaned per litter was 24 percent. Live-weight production of ¢at- 
tle and calves per cow increased 48 percent during the last 30 years. 

It is obvious that the war and postwar inflated farm prices encouraged this 
expansion in output and hastened the adoption of new practices and innovations. 
This, however, is not a full explanation and fails completely in explaining the 
continued expansion of output since 1951 in face of depressed prices. 

Except for the drought and depression period of the early 1930's, aggregate 
farm production in the United States has increased steadily and persistently 
since 1920 at about 1 to 2 percent per year. During much of this period output 
increased at a faster rate than demand. 

This great increase in productivity of American agriculture is not an accident. 
It is largely a result of the persistent concentration on increasing farm produc- 
tion efficiency by the USDA, the land-grant colleges, farm organizations and as- 
sociations, farm magazines, and by farmers themselves. Moreover, there is a 
pressure from industry—exerted subtly and relentlessly—to keep farm produc- 
tion running at full tilt. 

Increased efficiency is regarded by some as a cure of Overproduction in agri- 
culture and by others as a cause of overproduction. Let’s take a look at this 
relatively new factor of production which is causing “explosive” increases in 
farm output. 

Our USDA, land-grant college, vocational agriculture system continues to de- 
velop with great vigor. Financial. support has increased fairly steadily and 
especially so in the last few years. Research findings are reaching farm peo- 
ple and being applied more quickly than ever before. This is accomplished 
through the Extension Service programs, the teaching of students at the colleges, 
the vocational agricultural programs in the high schools, and through mass 
mediums such as radio, TV, farm magazines, newspapers, and bulletins, as well 
as commercial farm-management services and private industry. 

Almost from the beginning, the major emphasis in the research programs has 
been the development of new production technology—the increase of farming 
efficiency. The list of achievements is impressive: New crop varieties, hybridi- 
zation, new machines, new fertilizers, improved breeding, better feeds (the vita- 
mins, minerals, antibiotics, hormones), new insecticides and pesticides. The re- 
sults are amazing. There has been a steady increase in output per unit of input— 
in yields per acre, pigs weaned per litter, milk per cow, and pounds of meat per 
pound feed consumed—only to cite a few. 

The timelag between development of a new method by the researcher and 
widespread application by farmers is now only a few months or a few years. 
When hybrid corn was developed, more than a decade was necessary for the new 
seed to become used by most farmers in the Corn Belt. Now an improved oat 
variety gets into general use immediately after seed is available. New develop- 
ments in livestock nutrition such as antibioties and stilbestrol now go into wide- 
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spread use with amazing speed; an important reason is the fact that commer- 
cially produced formula feeds now comprise a large portion of the livestock 
feed supplement business. 

Over the years the major justification for increased Government support of 
research and education on new production technology has been to increase net 
farm income. Some even argue that this approach is the fundamental solution 
to our present farm problems. While there are good and sufficient reasons for 
the large program of research on production technology (which I would like to 
discuss later), I don’t believe we farmers should deceive ourselves in believing 
that such programs will increase our net income. 

Why is it that farmers do not generally benefit as producers from aggregate 
farm technological advance? This is the answer given by most authorities who 
have studied the question: With most new techniques (say stilbestrol) output 
of one commodity is increased and in many cases (say fertilizer, improved drain- 
age, ete.) farm output is increased generally.. Demand for most farm products 
is relatively inelastic, and demand for total food in general is extremely inelastic. 
Here we have the basis for the classic squeeze : 

1. Increased output with inelastic demand results in lower total receipts. 
(This is so because a 1-percent increase in output results in more than 1-percent 
decrease in price.) 

‘ 2. The adoption of most new techniques increases total money costs on the 
arm. 

With lower receipts and higher costs, the result is inescapable —lower net farm 
income. Even if costs stayed the same, net income would still fall. 

Most farmers have observed, in a very personal way, the amazing effects on 
net farm income of a small increase or decrease in total output. <A 5-percent 
increase in total supply of hogs usually results in a drop in hog prices of 8 to 12 
percent and a 20- to 30-percent drop in net income of hog producers. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general rule. There may be new prac- 
tices which reduce total production costs but have no effect on output. In these 
eases net income would be higher. But it is hard to find examples of this kind. 
Most innovations increase output and many increase costs, too. For farmers in 
general, we should recognize that we generally do not benefit as producers (in net 
farm income) when new production techniques become widely used. 

Why do we adopt new practices, then? As individuals we do it when we are 
convinced that it will either lower the per unit cost of production or expand the 
total number of units at the same cost per unit. Moreover, we know we will be 
hurt even more severely if we lag behind. Where there is a substantial lag 
before widespread adoption, the innovator increases his net income because total 
output has not increased enough to lower prices, so he has larger volume, the 
same price, and lower average costs. But, as soon as a majority of farmers adopt 
the practice, total output increases significantly, price drops, and the whole 
group is actually worse off because prices have dropped more than costs have 
been reduced. And, with some techniques, producers are stuck with a substan- 
tial capital investment or recurring cash outlay. 

As farmers, we tend to look at the situation only as one producer. We assume, 
correctly, that our own action will have no significant effect on price. Projecting 
the existing price, we make a strong case for going ahead. We generally do not 
consider the inevitable downward pressure on prices when a majority of other 
producers will have adopted the same technique. We usually underestimate how 
quickly the practice will become widespread. Sometimes we overemphasize the 
benefits from being first. Because of the high prestige and status value placed 
on being an innovator by farm magazines, farm organizations, and the Extension 
Service, we often hurry to be among the first to try the new practices, regardless 
of income considerations. 

It seems almost as if the individual farmer is on a treadmill. The faster he 
runs, the faster goes the treadmill, yet he gets nowhere. Even though his net 
income will be lower when the new practice becomes widely adopted, he must 
get in step because he would generally be worse off if he failed to adopt the 
practice. 

As individuals, we can never cope adequately with the dilemma posed by farm 
technological advance when it moves ahead more rapidly than markets expand 
as at present. But we can take a balanced view of the matter as an individual 
farm family. We do want to be efficient. We want to keep up to date. We want 
to farm well. But we must not make efficiency our master, or get ulcers trying 
to beat falling prices by working longer hours or riding the tractor over more 
and more acres. There are also home, family, and community values which we 
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must stress, too, The Extension Service, the USDA, and especially the farm 
magazines can do much to help.us keep these values in proper balance. 

One farmer I know reacted to admonitions for increased farm efficiency as a 
solution to our present farm problem, “If this keeps up, we'll be a bunch of 
mechanized peasants.” 

I don’t know any farmers who want to go back to the horse-and-buggy days or 
who want to stop progress. But I do know a lot of farmers who are disappointed 
and frustrated because they are not sharing fully in the fruits of our remarkable 
economic growth. 

A Wyoming rancher expressed it pretty well recently, “Sure we have to practice 
efficiency—it’s been preached to us by college people and farm magazines, includ- 
ing Farm Journal, until its sticking out of our ears. But I’m convinced that the 
cattleman’s problems are bigger than efficiency alone will solve.” 

This same issue was discussed quite clearly 25 years ago in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead (May 30, 1931, issue) : 

“We believe wholeheartedly in the United States outstripping the rest of the 
world in agricultural efficiency and in the Corn Belt outstripping the rest of the 
United States. We are forced to believe in this by the very nature of the world 
we livein. At the same time, we believe it is the duty of the agricultural colleges, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Administration to 
stop preaching efficiency as a cure for production problems. Efficiency is one of 
the big reasons why our State and Federal Governments should assume a special 
responsibility to find a solution for overproduction. Farm papers also are guilty 
to a considerable extent in bringing about greater efficiency, and they should join 
with these governmental institutions in seeing what can be done to keep us from 
all being submerged together in the overproduction of the good things of life.” 

If farmers don’t benefit from improved efficiency, then why has farm income 
increased over the years? Actually, farm income has risen in the aggregate dur- 
ing the last 25 vears in spite of (not because of) the great outpouring of new 
output-increasing, price-depressing techniques. Farm income has increased be- 
cause demand has expanded through a steady population increase, higher incomes 
of consumers, and special war and postwar demands. 

It is often assumed that farm income now would be much lower had we not 
made the great advances in production efficiency. Look at it this way: If farm- 
ers in 1956 had been using the 1940 labor force, land capital, and methods (pro- 
duction efficiency) and had 1940 level of output, then how would they have fared 
compared with 1956 actual income? 

Given the fact that net farm income rises 4 to 6 percent for each 1-percent 
reduction in supply, the 30-percent smaller output of 1940 produced at 1956 higher 
cost rates and marketed under the larger population and higher consumer in- 
eome. conditions of 1956 would have brought anywhere from 50 to 75 percent 
more net income to farm operators than they actually got in 1956. Allowing for 
the fact that there were 30 percent more farmers in 1940 than there are today, 
net income per farmer would still have been 20 to 30 percent higher than the 
1956 actual. 

It is obvious that such a short food supply would not be tolerated. Rationing 
would be necessary. I make this comparison in order to show that expanding 
demand, not improved production efficiency, is the significant cause of higher 
farm income in the past 25 years. 

This has been a very rough analysis. My purpose has been to show that the 
matter of Government-sponsored programs for improving production efficiency is 
a critically important farm-policy issue. The economic effects are generally not 
understood and are often just the opposite of stated ebjectives. Instead of rais- 
ing total farm income, more often the result is to depress income. Only when 
markets are expanding faster than total farm output is farm income increased by 
the type of new production practices we have been adopting in recent years. 
This is true, because, as I said earlier, increased production efficiency sponsored 
by our USDA and land-grant-college system is almost all output increasing. In- 
stead of being a cure for the present farm problem, a stepped-up program to in- 
crease production efficiency of this type merely enlarges and intensifies the farm 
problem. That raises the question: Can we stockpile new production technology 
in the USDA and in the land-grant colleges, holding it for dissemination to farm- 
ers until demand catches up with output? Lauren Soth raised this question in 
an editorial in the Des Moines Register several weeks ago. If we are unable to 
make the necessary adjustments in our farm plant to the outpouring of tech- 
nological advances, or if these adjustments prove too costly, then we will face 
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squarely the question raised by Soth. We would have no alternative but to slow 
down drastically the rate of introduction of new output-expanding practices. 

I have been discussing this matter of production efficiency from the viewpoint 
of a farm producer, and I make no apologies for doing that. There is a larger 
viewpoint—that of economic growth. In an underdeveloped country, such as the 
United States in the 1800's or Russia, China, and India today, one of the ob- 
stacles to economic growth is the fact that such a sizable portion of the nation’s 
resources (especially labor) is required to produce the necessities of food aud 
clothing. Through our Government-sponsored programs for research, education, 
credit, transportation, etc., we have steadily transferred resources from the farm 
to the city. Folks who used to produce food are now making a multitude of other 
products. 

On the farm, this growth consists of using more tractors, electric motors, ma- 
chines of all kinds, fertilizers, better varieties, better feeds, a whole swarm 
of improved practices—but less labor. Output per man, per acre, per animal, 
and in the aggregate increases sharply. Where one farm laborer fed himself 
and 7 city people in 1920, now he feeds 19 others. 

The underdeveloped countries of the world must make essentially these same 
adjustments if they are to have sufficient economic growth to become a modern 
industrial economy. Farmers do benefit from this general economic growth— 
farm drugery, is lessened, living is enriched, farm youngsters receive better 
educations, etc. Our system of research and education has made new knowledge 
available to all farmers and has probably strengthened the competitive position 
of the family farm. 

T am sure we all recognize that only as we increase overall productivity can we 
increase our standard of living. It should be made clear, however, that farm 
productivity is increasing faster, in recent years, than productivity in the rest 
of the economy. The central problem arises from the fact that substantial costs 
to farmers are associated with the abundance of food and fiber. 

It was observed quite aptly over 20 vears ago, “What achievement of our 
mechanical and industrial age is more distinctive than it has relegated food 
to a subordinate place among the objects for which men labor.” 

Can farmers share more fully in the fruits of an expanding, prosperous in- 
dustrial economy? We have achieved economic development undreamed of 
even 20 years ago. The revolution on our farms has been an essential part of 
this growth. One of the major unanswered questions of our time is how can 
we prevent farmers being hurt severely by the abundance they have created? 
How can the one who is still needed to produce food for 19 persons in the city 
buy the cars and houses and appliances and services produced by those who 
are no longer needed to produce food ? 

As we look ahead, what can we do to make Government-sponsored research 
and education most effective in helping farm people earn incomes comparahle 
with nonfarm people? 

In the first place we could turn more of our research efforts to measuring and 
analyzing costs to farm people of our systematic introduction of new technology 
and new capital into farming through various Government sponsored programs. 
I'm not talking about “stopping progress.” Let’s remember, however, that 
science is a problem-solving tool. In order to survive as farmers, of course 
we must adjust to the revolution created by research. 

But we must insist that research be used to help solve the problems caused by 
research. 

Research is not directionless. These new developments are not accidental. 
The emphasis and direction is determined by decisions of administrators as well 
as the decisions of legislature bodies in appropriating funds. And basic, too, is 
what farm people ask for in new research projects. 

The pressing need as we move into the next decade is to change the emphasis 
of what we farm people ask for in research and education. We should insist 
that work be expanded on the important and critical problems of the present 
and the future, not those of 25 years ago. I believe we would all agree that 
getting the last worm out of a hog or inereasing pigs weaned per litter to 8.5 or 
getting corn yields up to 100 bushels per acre are not among the critical problems 
of today and tomorrow. 

In a general sense, I suggest that we support a shift of resources to long-range. 
basic research projects—to fundamental and theoretical problems as contrasted 
with applied and more immediately practical ones. The results from such proj- 
ects might not be available for many years. 
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Among the more specific needs that should have highest priority, 1 would 
suggest these three: 

1. Agricultural adjustment—How do we bring farm production into balance 
with demand at a level where farmers can make a decent income? Or put it an- 
other way, how do we slow down the rate of expansion of our farm plants? 
This is a very difficult, but unquestionably one of the most important problems 
in national policy. It is a great challenge to our scientists and educators. 

We need to bring our research efforts to bear on farm production and produc- 
tion response in the aggregate—nationwide and regionwide. We must look at 
farm production from a much broader viewpoint than per acre, per animal, per 
man, or per farm. 

Our past emphasis has been—how do we use our farm resources most inten- 
sively. Now, we must develop a less intensive agriculture—shorter hours, reason- 
able or optimum yields, lower costs. 

One of the promising new developments in Extension education is the farm and 
home development program. ‘This activity is directed to younger farm families. 
It uses the whole farm and whole family approach. In this connection it is 
clear that for many farm families in this country the major problem is one of 
inadequate farm units and highly inefficient production. In order to continue 
farming they need educational assistance and guidance especially in adjusting 
their scale of operations. The USDA and colleges can and should help them. 
But this is a different matter from a policy of expansion of research and educa- 
tion to increase production efficiency “across the board” on all farms. 

Part of the present squeeze on farm income stems from the upward spiraling 
farm costs. Research administrators in every subject matter field, both in the 
USDA and the land-grant colleges, should shift some resources to those projects 
which show promise of reducing farm-operating costs without increasing output. 

One difficult part of our adjustment problem grows out of the situation where 
more than half the boys and girls reared in the country must leave the farm for 
work in town or city. Since 1940, approximately 27 percent of the working force 
on farms has shifted to off-farm work. Many of those leaving the farm have 
been at a disadvantage because of inadequate training or lack of information on 
job opportunities. 

Both the United tSates Government and land-grant colleges should place more 
emphasis on education and guidance directed to nonfarm work opportunities. 
This should include guidance at all levels—high school and college as well as 4-H, 
FFA, ete. 

Greater concern must be given to the social and economic costs borne by those 
families uprooted and those bypassed by the technical revolution in agriculture. 
Research projects should be developed to measure and analyze those costs and to 
develop methods for reducing the hardships of the families involved. 

New research is especially needed as a basis for development and improvement 
of farm programs. Without it, we tend to “go off halfcocked.”” Do we have to 
wait until the problems explode in our face before we get the research started? 
What amount of participation in the soil-bank acreage reserve will different rates 
of payment per acre obtain? What payment per acre would lure a Corn Belt 
farmer to seed down land for 5 years and keep stock off? Can the researcher not 
devise better means of establishing individual allotments or soil-bank bases than 
our present clumsy reliance on history? How much will we cut total farm pro- 
duction if we put 10 percent, 20 percent, or 30 percent of our land in the soil bank? 

2. Marketing, processing, and distribution.—One farmer put the matter this 
way, “Where we have been concentrating on producing 2 where we produced 1 
before, we must concentrate on selling 2 where we sold 1 before.” 

EXmpbasis in this area should be put on research projects which lower the cost 
of marketing a specific volume of products or improve the quality of products. 
Actually many of the present marketing research projects are in the nature of 
production projects. Clever methods are developed to reduce spoilage and result 
in a larger volume of food for the human stomach. This type of marketing re- 
search merely increases the probients of overproduction—they are of benefit to 
cousumers, but should not be justified as helpful to farmers. 

One of the serious problems of livestock producers is the persistent increase in 
the marketing margins of meat. Authorities in the USDA report that efficiencies 
in marketing meat have not kept pace with the general rate of technological ad- 
vance in the economy. It seems clear that the USDA and the land-grant colleges 
should devote more research to development and dissemination of new technology 
in the various fields of marketing and processing. In this connection, lowa State 
College has plans underway to expand research in food processing. 
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Greater emphasis should always be given to research on the characteristics of 
consumer purchase patterns and ways and means of increasing consumption by 
low-income people of high quality foods, especially red meats, poultry, and dairy 
products. Let’s have a pilot research project where we test out the costs and 
benefits of a food-allotment program in a few cities. 

There is wide interest in increased research to develop new crops and new uses 
for farm preducts. This has a strong appeal to everyone. Of course, we should 
leave no stones unturned here, however, I would argue that we should not expect 
much help in this area. We should take a sober look at what we have accom- 
plished in development of new uses during the past 40 years. Often the new crop 
or the new use is simply a substitution for an old use. One of the major reasons 
for research in this area is help farm products “hold their own” in competition 
with synthetic products. 

3. Community adjustment and family living.—There is great need to expand 
research and education on the problems of community adjustment to our rapidly 
changing agriculture. These adjustments involve neighborhood organization, 
local government, taxes, schools, churches, transportation, and facilities for 
health, recreation, etc. Research and education can contribute much to enrich 
family living on the farm and shorten working hours. 

The land-grant colleges and the USDA are led by able people. These adminis- 
trators and scientists and educators provide direction and leadership, but they 
are also very responsive to the needs of people expressed through legislative 
bodies, farm organizations, livestock associations, crop-improvement associations, 
as well as individuals. 

Dean Andre and his associates at Iowa State College are doing a good job of 
taking new bearings and expanding work on the critical problems now facing 
Iowa agriculture. They can be fully effective only if we farmers study and under- 
stand the issues involved, if we concentrate our demands for new research and 
educational programs on the truly significant and highest priority problems, and 
finally, if we support them as individuals and through our various organiza- 
tions. 

Howard Hill, present of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation understands this 
whole problem. For some time he has been urging a redirection of research in 
agriculture. He can be most effective only if Farm Bureau members study this 
question and lend snpport to getting our research and educational forces directed 
to the vital issues of our time. 

When we farmers get together we like to talk production efficiency and to ex- 
change ideas and experiences on new practices. Let’s also discuss what happens 
to total output and prices and to our net incomes when a majority of farmers put 
these new practices into operation. Let’s get as familiar with supply and de- 
mand—price elasticities as we are with antibiotics, hormones, and fertilizers. 
Let’s tell our farm magazine editors that we are getting “fed up” with constant 
urgings to adopt improved practices which will increase total output at a time 
when most farm products are outrunning markets. 

In the interest of slowing down the rate of expansion of farm output and of 
improving the net income and welfare of farm people, I suggest : 

1. This is not the time to expand Government-sponsored research and educa- 
tional programs on production efficiency. This doesn’t mean necessarily that we 
stop what we are doing. Some of these projects are of long-run nature. And 
there is the general interest in a backlog of technology in case of war, but we 
have our staffs and facilities built up to good levels now. Maintaining these 
levels of support will still mean a very large program in production research. 

2. This is the time to expand research and education in the areas of critical 
need—especially agricultural adjustment, distribution, processing, and marketing 
as well as community adjustment and family living. This is an understaking 
that will require all fields of science and education: the natural and the social 
sciences; applied and theoretical research. This is a strategic time to shift 
emphasis to those long-range, basic research projects the results of which may 
not be available for a number of years. 

Redirection of research and education along the lines suggested here would 
not alone provide a solution for our farm problem. But if we put less emphasis 
on production efficiency, we might slow down the rate of increase in output. If 
we concentrate more research and educational resources on the current and press- 
ing problems and issues, we may find solutions more quickly and our agricultural 
policies and programs will be sounder. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We thank you, Mr. Baker, for your presentation, and 
repeat again that we always welcome your views. As I expressed to 
Secretary Benson recently in a daylong hearing which was released 
recently, the election of last year is over, he and his group have won, 
but the situation in agriculture is serious enough that I thought all of 
us interested in doing something about it needed to forget the past and 
get down to brass tacks and see what we could do now. I think that 
is the situation; we welcome your presentation before this committee. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, it is always an inspiration to appear be- 
fore this subcommittee, and I want to also take this opportunity to yet 
express our very deep feeling of regard and respect for the members 
of the subcommittee who have performed outstanding statesmanlike 
service for the family farmers and the Nation generally for many 
years. We appreciate the hard work that you putin. It’s a long, hard 
grind to deal with this agricultural appropriation year after year. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wuirten. We are happy to have with us our colleague, Mr. 
Berry, of South Dakota, who wishes to address the committee with 
— to the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, the president of the National Wool 
Marketing Corp., Mr. James H. Lemmon, lives in my district in South 
Dakota. I appear here primarily to ask that you accept his written 
statement to be inserted into your hearing record in support of the 
work in research and services of the Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to amplify Mr. Lemmon’s statement for your considera- 
tion by telling you that I personally know the research project being 
carried on by the Farmer Cooperative Service at this point and the 
development of new methods of wool marketing is creating high 
interest in my own district and throughout the Nation. 

A statewide meeting of wool growers has already been scheduled in 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., on March 2, at which the first phase of this 
experiment will be the chief topic of discussion and work. 

A statewide meeting on the subject was held in Michigan last week. 
The Ohio woolgrowers will make this their chief topic at a meeting in 
Columbus tomorrow. 

Wool Marketing Association managers from across the Nation will 
meet in Chicago for 3 days to go into this research project and the 
adaptation of industry methods to meet the findings during the last 3 
days of this week. I cite these things to prove two points: (1) the 
industry’s need for this service; and (2) the industry’s appreciation of 
this governmental function on their behalf. 

It adds up to a most beneficial role being played by this phase of the 
Department of Agriculture’s work and I sincerely hope the committee 
members will study Mr. Lemmon’s statement as they fix the budget 
for the next fiscal year. 

With this brief statement, and I hasten to point out that there is no 
request for increased funds at this time over the budgetary requests of 
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the Department. I would like to file this: statement with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Berry for coming before our com- 
mittee on this subject. 

Without objection we shall insert at this point in the record the 
statement of James H. Lemmon, president. of the National Wool 
Marketing Corp. 

(Thestatement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LEMMON, OF LEMMON, S. DAK., PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CorP. 


Mr. Chairman, I am James H. Lemmon, president of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corp. Our association is the national organization through which the major 
portion of the wool handled by the grower organizations of the United States 
is marketed. We have in our combined groups 22 State and regional associations 
covering the wool producing regions from California to Maine. 

In your consideration of a budget for the Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, we would like to point out the position of the woo! 
industry in its need for a continuation of and an expansion of the research work 
being done by that agency on behalf of wool marketing. 

As Congress is aware from their study of the wool-growing industry at the 
time of the passage of the National Wool Act of 1954, our industry has been in 
the middle of a depression for a number of years, despite prosperity in other 
phases of the American economy. 

Because of the essential nature of wool for defense and the civilian economy, 
Congress ordered the Secretary of Agriculture to use every possible method tu 
increase production of wool in the United States. They provided incentive pay 
ments as a tool, but, of course, Government payments can never be the full 
answer. 

During the period of declining production, where in 10 years we lost, through 
economic conditions, 42 percent of our production, it was impossible for this 
industry to improve its marketing methods, Particularly, when the support pro- 
grams of those days placed a large portion of the Nation’s production into CCC 
stockpiles. 

Now, under the Wool Act, we again are in the open market and competing with 
world production so that we need, within the space of a few years, to make up 
what in effect should have been 25 years of progress in wool marketing methods. 

The Government has a high interest in the improvement of our marketing 
methods to develop a greater return for the product to the grower because the 
Government payments, under the incentive program, are based upon the national 
average rate and every penny increase in the average market price is several 
million dollars less to be paid out by the Government, Therefore, it is a proper 
function of the Department of Agriculture to assist the woolgrowers to help 
themselves both for the benefit of the grower and of the United States Govern 
ment. To further point out that it isa proper function of the Farmer Cooperative 
Service to undertake this task I would ask the committee to realize there are 
only three ways by which an individual grower can dispose of his wool into the 
channels of commerce. 

1. He can sell direct to the mill which is going to make fabric of his wool. 
This is seldom done and few mills maintain their own buying staffs to cover 
the United States in an attempt to find the exact wool they want. 

2. He can sell it to a speculative buyer who, as a middleman, is naturally 
seeking a profit. 

3. He can market through his own cooperative marketing agency, grading 
and preparing his wool and then reaching the mill buyer directly through that 
cooperative service. 

Neither of the first two channels of disposal of the wool at the ranch is vitally 
interested in updating the woolmarketing methods in an effort to return more 
income to the woolgrower. It is the growers’ own marketing association which 
must take this lead and wherever an improvement in marketing mehods can be 
made or a saving in costs effected, see that the grower gets this income. 

I think it is self-evident that the entire industry and all woolgrowers of the 
United States will receive the benefits of any such improvements because under 
our free-enterprise system competition will have to meet that price return to 
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the grower. The improvements effected by the grower associations will have 
to be put into effect for the whole industry in order to do this. 

We feel that the Farmer Cooperative Service, therefore, is serving all wool- 
growers in this work they have undertaken in marketing research. 

During this past year the Farmer Cooperative Service has worked closely with 
us in developing a coordinated research program into the wool-marketing meth- 
ods and, gentlemen, the need is great. Dr. Joseph Knapp and his department 
have embarked upon a grogram which if properly carried on and expanded ean, 
within a matter of a few short years, almost revolutionize wool-marketing meth- 
ods in the United States to the increased income benefit of the woolgrowers. 

I will not attempt to go into detail on the various phases of this research project 
in the attack on our problems of wool handling, preparation, transportation, ete. 
The Department has expressed to the industry an intention of continuing and 
expanding this project over a period of seyeral years to bring wool marketing up 
to present day standards of all commerce and industry. 

We, therefore, wanted this committee to know that in this basic research 
project, the Farmer Cooperative Service is doing a job which woolgrowers can- 
not do for themselves, but that in cooperation with the industry can bring about 
real and lasting benefits to our segment of the agricultural economy and to the 
Government. 

We do not know the details of the budget figures presented here but we have 
been assured they are sufficient to carry on this work and we want this committee 
to know that our industry appreciates the action of the Congress and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in making it possible for us to try to improve our in- 
come in the market place. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Congressman Berry, for giving the com- 


mittee the benefit of your views. 
Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuitren. We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Mr. 
Perkins of Kentucky, who wishes to speak on the subject of the soil- 
conservation program. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, for the 
record, my name is Carl D. Perkins, Representative from the Seventh 
Congressional District of Kentucky. 

The administration has requested an appropriation of $25.5 million 
for surveying and building low level dams under the soil-conservation 
program. Iam here this morning to make a brief statement pointing 
out that this figure is clearly inadequate. 

No one questions the value of this program. One flash flood can 
do more damage than it would cost to build 10 of these projects. 
Both from a financial viewpoint and from the viewpoint of the soil 
conservationist the low dam projects form an outstandingly worth- 
while program. 

Yet with the amount of money the administration has requested 
this work must progress at so low a pace that we are bound to suffer 
millions of dollars in needless flood damage before the necessary work 
is done. 

In my State of Kentucky alone there are 130 small dam sites to be 
surveyed. And like other States we have one survey team assigned 
to do the work. This team can survey four projects a year. Gentle- 
men, at that rate it will take 33 years just to complete the surveys on 
these projects. 
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I certainly realize the need for economizing wherever possible. Yet 
if you had seen the damage and human suffering that resulted from 
the floods that ravaged eastern Kentucky this year I am sure you 
would agree that everything possible should be done to speed the 
day when our people will be “protected from such disasters. 

In view of these facts, and in spite of the economy drive, I would 
like to urge at least a 50 percent increase over the recommended appro- 
priation for this purpose. 

I fervently hope that Congress will see fit to provide the funds 
necessary for implementing these flood-control plans as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for appearing before this committee. 
It is always a pleasure to have you. 


Unitrep Srates Sauiniry LABorarory 
WITNESS 


HON. D. S. SAUND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are very pleased to have with us our col- 
league, Mr. Saund of California, who wishes to speak on behalf of 
the United States Salinity Laboratory at Riverside, Calif. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity you have given me to present my views to your 
committee on a matter of some importance to my district. 

We of the desert farming valleys of southern California are faced 
with a salt problem. If we are content to look back on our past 
achievements and be satisfied with the present, our rich farmland is 
liable to turn to salt. 

Every year the salt residue in our soil increases, killing more and 
more of our crop production. We leach the salt down below the plant- 
root zone by pouring on water, but, regrettably, the Colorado River 
water upon Which our agriculture, and our economy as a whole, is 
dependent is itself becoming more salty 

As more and more water is taken out of the Colorado upstream, 
the saltier the water becomes before it reaches us after flowing for 
hundreds of miles through the southwestern desert. 

The Upper Color ado Basin storage project and especially the 
Arkansas-Fryingpan project, pose a serious threat of increasing our 
salt problem to the danger point of widespread crop destruction. 

We, therefore, must keep our eyes on the future to protect both the 
quantity and the quality of our irrigation water and the tolerance of 
our crops to salt. 

An indispensable aid to us in this task is the United States S alinity 
Laboratory at Riverside, Calif. This Laboratory’s work is vital to the 
survival of our farming and, indeed, of the desert far ming of 17 West- 
ern States and even Hawaii, all of which it serves. 

The Laboratory’s research shows that 28 percent of the 28,400,000 
acres of irrigable land in the Western States has a salt problem of 
some degree of severity, and its staff of skilled scientists attacks the 
basic problem of reducing existing salt conditions and preventing fur- 
ther crop losses due to salinity and sodium in the soil. 
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Their program includes soil physics and soil chemistry ; agricultural 
engineering studies of the most effective methods of irr ‘igating, drain- 
ing, and leaching soils to achieve maximum crop yields in salty or 
alkaline soils; plant physiological studies of the relative salt tolerances 
of crop plants and their biological response to salt conditions, and 
quality studies of irrigation water. 

Dr. H. E. Hayward, the Laboratory’s Director, makes these findings 
available to the farmer by disseminating the research to fieldworkers 
and farmers in problem areas. He has published 240 bulletins and 
papers, a widely distributed handbook, and he issues an annual report 
that goes to collaborators in the 17 Western States and Hawaii. 

But now this important work is being seriously handicapped by 
lack of adequate laboratory and office space for the Laboratory’s staff 
of 23 professional scientists and 20 supporting personnel, such as 
laboratory assistants, maintenance, clerical, and stenographic workers. 

Needed is construction of a 1-stor y building of about 100 by 40 feet 
for research in soil chemistry and alteration of the present laboratory 
building to provide 2 large rooms and 4 small rooms for additional 
laboratories for research problems relating to the movement and re- 
tention of water in soils. 

The total cost would be $125,000, the amount that appears in the 
1958 budget under consideration by your committee. I hope you will 
agree with me that it is a small investment in an agency that plays 
such a vital role in the great desert agriculture of the West and the 
Southwest, which in turn provides a large proportion of the Nation’s 
fruit, vegetables, field crops, and livestock products. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for appearing before this committee, 
Congressman Saund. 


Woon Researcn ProGram 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Wuirren. We are happy to have with us our Colleague and 
Member of the House, Wayne Aspinall, of the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprvatt. Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to appear before this committee and urge support for a program of 

value to the wool industry. I do not wish to offer testimony of a 
technical nature on the research program in wool. I do, however, wish 
to indicate to you the importance of the wool industry and the value of 
such programs to Colorado. According to the most recent complete 
figures which I have, total payments to wool producers under the wool 
support program for 1955 were $55 million, with some payments going 
to each of the 48 States. Only 3 States, Texas, California, and Wy- 
oming, in that order, received larger benefits than Colorado. Colorado 
is the largest producer of lambs under this program. Program pay- 
ments to C olorado were $3,431,000, of which almost half, or $1,698,000, 
was paid to producers in the 24 counties comprising the Fourth Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to represent. 
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This program, started in 1954, has been of material value to the wool 
industry and, as you know, requires no appropriation from the ‘Treas- 
ury, payments being made from customs receipts. 

This information is given as a preliminary to my support of the 
pilot plant and research program for wool at Albany, Calif, which 
has been proposed by the Jepartment of Agriculture. This program 
involves construction of a pilot plant for commercial scale testing of 
wool fabrics and also $400,000 for expanded research on wool ‘and 
mohair. Construction of the pilot plant building, costing $105,000, is 
a nonrecurring expense. Initially, part of the appropriation of the 
$400,000 will ‘be necessary to establish the program, including the 
purchase of equipment, but this recurring expense will later be used 
for payment of personnel and actual research. Iam sure this has been 
amply explained by witnesses from the Department of Agriculture 
and from the industry, but I do wish to add that this increase is 
necessary to utilize and, if you will, capitalize upon the progress made 
since this program began in 1949. This proposed program will allow 
laboratory research to be fully tested on a commercial sized scale. 
Among the notable advances made thus far are new scouring methods, 
methods for treating plant wastes to eliminate stream pollution and a 
variety of advances in wool wear ing and washing qualities, including 
antishrinking compounds. If it is possible to translate these labora- 
tory gains into commercial production, it will be of material value to 
the wool processing and fabric and apparel industries. 

In the postwar period, natural fibers, both cotton and wool, have 
been adversely affected by competition from manmade fabrics. This 
reduced demand for and production of wool, which was reflected back 
to producer returns; which in turn, increased necessary Federal out- 
lays. With this relatively small increase in research and testing, the 
inherent superiority of wool fiber will be reestablished, thereby 
strengthening the market for wool, wool fabrics and apparel. This 
will reflect itself back down through the wool industry to the producer, 
and as I have indicated, wool is produced in each of the 48 States. I 
urge this committee to take favorable action on this increased research 
and testing operation at Albany, Calif, 

The improved fabric will also be of material value to the consumer 
in that wearing and washing qualities of all wool or part wool fabrics 
will be substantially improved. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you very much, Congressman Aspinall for 
appearing before this committee. 


ScHoot Luncn Program 


Mr. Warrren. Without objection, we shall insert at this point in 
the record communications received from Representative Metcalf, of 
Montana, and Representative Weaver, of Nebraska, transmitting let- 
ters received from their constituents with regard to the school lunch 
program appropriations. 
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(The material is as follows :) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
The Capitol, Washington 25, D.C. 

Drak CHAIRMAN CANNON: In the enclosure, Miss Harriet Miller, Montana 
State superintendent of public instruction, calls attention to the need for an in- 
creased appropriation for the school lunch program. 

I feel as she does. 

I will appreciate it if this letter and the enclosure are made a part of the 
hearing record. 

Sincerely, 
LEE METCALF. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, Mont., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON : I understand that in the budget request, which 
the executive department has submitted to Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has asked for a school lunch appropriation of $100 million. As this is the same 
amount that was appropriated last year, I am sure that you will be interested in 
knowing how far last year’s appropriation went toward meeting our needs and 
whether the requested amount this year will be sufficient. 

Montana’s allocation this year amounted to $274,814. This amount will actu- 
ally be about $35,000 short of meeting our needs if we are to reimburse a maxi- 
mum of even 5 cents per meal. In order to stay within the amount of funds avail- 
able, it is necessary that we pay only 75 percent of the amount claimed for the 
last 4 months of the year. With such a limitation on funds we cannot expand 
the program, although we do try to absorb normal increases in participation. 

With the continued growth next year our situation will be worse unless Federal 
appropriations are increased. An increase of 25 to 30 million dollars over that 
requested would permit Montana to keep up with the growth of the lunch 
program, 

The financial assistance we have been able to give the schools will not pay 
for the milk the children drink with their noonday lunch, and, as you Know, 
Federal regulations will not permit us to use special school milk funds to reim- 
burse for the half pint of milk consumed with each lunch. 

Section 2 of Public Law 396, School Lunch Act, states that “It is the policy 
of Congress, as a measure of national security, * * * and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and other food, by 
assisting the States through grants-in-aid and other means, in providing an ade- 
quate supply of foods for the establishment, maintenance, operation and expan- 
sion of nonprofit school lunch programs.” 

An inadequate appropriation will not permit expansion of the program, thus 
defeating the policy stated in the act. 

We should appreciate your continued support of the school lunch program 
and feel confident that you realize the need for increased Federal appropriation. 

Sincerely vours, 
HARRIET MILLER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon, J. L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Capitol. 

DEAR MR. WHITTEN: Attached hereto is a letter I have just received from 
Ruby C. Webber, director of Omaha school cafeterias. 

I would very much appreciate it if you will include this letter in the record of 
the hearings to be held on the appropriations bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with funds for the school-lunch program. 

Sincerely, 
PHIL WEAVER. 











OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. PHIL WEAVER, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The appropriation for the Federal school-lunch program, I under- 
stand, is being considered at this time. If you will present to the subcommittee 
of the Agriculture Appropriation Committee the problems of the school lunch in 
Nebraska I will be most grateful to you. When the bill comes to the floor of the 
House for discussion, your active participation in the debate will be appreciated. 

In 1946-47 the number of children of school age in Nebraska was 314,610. In 
1954-55 the number was 354,830—an increase of 40,000 school-age children in ¥ 
years. (These figures from the Nebraska Education Directory, department of 
education. ) 

As the school enrollment increases it is necessary to spread the money received 
thinner and thinner. As the cash subsidy decreases, it is necessary to increase 
the price of lunch to the child. Any increase in price cuts down the number 
of children who are able to participate in the program. 

In September 1948, for instance, it was necessary for the Omaha Board of 
Education to increase the cost of lunch to the pupil from 15 cents per plate to 
20 cents. That year 100,000 fewer plate lunches were served than the year before. 
In September 1951, the price of the plate lunch was again raised, this time from 
20 to 25 cents. That year we experienced a similar decline in participation. 

The appropriation has not kept pace with the increased school enrollment. 
The present appropriation of $100 million is inadequate. An appropriation of 
$130 million is urgently needed. 

The school lunch appropriation will be included in the agriculture appropri- 
ations bill. The amount of the school lunch appropriation will be determined 
by the following subcommittee members : 

Jamie L. Whitten, Mississippi, chairman. 
Fred Marshall, Minnesota 

William Natcher, Kentucky 

James Bowler, Illinois 

H. Carl Anderson, Minnesota 

Walt Horan, Washington 

Chas. W. Vursell, Illinois 

Please urge the members of the committee to include a school lunch appropri- 
ation of at least $130 million. It would be most helpful if you could present our 
views at the hearings the committee will hold, so that they are a matter of 
record. 

Yours very truly, 
Rusy C. WEBBER, 
Director, Omaha School Cafeterias. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wutrren. We shall insert at this point in the record a state- 
ment received from Mr. Joseph L. Alioto, special counsel of the Rice 
Growers Association of California. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RIcE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA BY JOSEPH L. 
ALIoTO, SPECIAL COUNSEL 


The Rice Growers Association of California is an agricultural cooperative of 
approximately 1,500 producer members. This organization is vitally interested 
in increasing the 1958 fiscal appropriation for the rice project of the Agricultural 
Research Service. The proposed increase amounts to $50,000. The rice project 
has experimental stations at Biggs, Calif.; Beaumont, Tex.; Crowley, La.; Stutt- 
gart, Ark.; and Beltsville, Md. The 1956-57 budget for the Biggs, Calif., station 
was $3,600. It is obvious that this is but a token. Yet, we request that the pro- 
posed increase for this station be the modest sum of $6,900 and that the balance 
of $43,000 be apportioned among the other stations in approximately the ratio 
of their present budgets. 

There is one matter upon which research cannot be delayed with impunity. 
At present, there is a serious crop infection in Cuba and Venezuela. It appears 
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to be a virus disease, possibly transmitted by an insect. This disease dwarfs and 
yellows the plants to such an extent that no seed is produced. There is no known 
resistant of commercial variety to this disease. We believe United States rice 
varieties are vulnerable. Some study is presently being made, but we feel that 
an increased budget is necessary to expand existing research in order to secure 
adequate information on rice diseases. 

I am authorized to state that the request for this modest increase in funds for 
rice research is supported by the entire rice industry in California; and in addi- 
tion, by the Rice Journal of New Orleans, La., whose statement in support of 
this petition. is attached hereto; by the American Rice Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Lake Charles, La.; by the Texas Rice Improvement Association of 
Beaumont, Tex.; and by the Rust Prevention Association of Minneapolis, Minn. 

We are mindful of the necessity of keeping the general budget within reasonable 
limits. Nevertheless, it is clear that this is a very modest proposal that has been 
long overdue. We shall be grateful for whatever consideration can be given this 
request. 


THE RICE JOURNAL, 
New Orleans, La., April 2, 1957. 
Mr. Josepru L. ALioro, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DEAR Mr. ALIoTO: We are enclosing herewith for your information and use cer- 
tain data on the amounts allocated for selected phases of research on rice. This 
information was obtained on our request from the Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

As publishers of the Rice Journal, 2 magazine devoted to the cultivation, proc- 
essing, and milling of rice, we feel that the funds allocated for rice research, 
particularly those funds used for production, breeding, disease, and quality in- 
vestigations by the various rice experiment stations, should be increased substan- 
tially. 

Of the $529,537 allocated for all phases of rice research for the fiscal year 1957, 
only 15 percent was available for use in production, breeding, disease, and quality 
investigations. The four rice experiment stations at Crowley, La.; Stuttgart, 
Ark.; Beaumont, Tex.; and Biggs, Calif., in the fiscal year, 1957, were allocated 
a total of $62,001 for production, breeding, disease and quality investigations. 
From this amount the salaries of seven USDA men were paid—1 plant breeder at 
Crowley; 1 plant breeder and 1 plant physiologist at Stuttgart; 1 plant breeder, 
1 plant pathologist, and 1 cereal chemist at Beaumont, and 1 plant breeder at 
Biggs. Based on an estimated 75 percent for salaries, only $15,500 was available 
to all four experiment stations for other expenses, which include labor and sub- 
professional assistance, equipment, supplies, and operational expenses. 

In our opinion, the men conducting this vital work which has meant millions of 
dollars in added income to the rice industry are grossly underpaid and are in 
great need of additional funds for assistants and operational expenses. 

Yours sincerely, 
DUPRE -SPILLER. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. March 21, 1957. 
Mr. Dupre SPILLer, 
The Rice Journal, New Orleans, La. 


Dear Mr. SPILLER: This is in reply to your letter of February 21, 1957, request- 
ing data on selected phases of our rice research program for the period 1946 
through 1956. 

There are enclosed statements reflecting data relating to: 

Production, breeding, disease and quality investigations on rice, and utiliza- 
tion phases of rice conducted by utilization research laboratories. 

Amounts allocated to rice experiment stations at Crowley, La.; Beaumont, 
Tex. ; Stuttgart, Ark. ; Biggs, Calif. ; and Beltsville, Md. 

The data reported cover fiscal years 1953-58 (budget estimates). Data com- 
parable to our present organizational structure are available beginning with 1953. 
Amounts have been included for the current fiscal year, 1957, as well as amounts 
proposed for this research in the 1958 budget estimates, since this information 
was also available. 
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There is also enclosed a table reflecting the total program on rice research in 
the Department for the fiscal year 1957. This includes several phases of research 
on rice in addition to those mentioned specifically in your letter. The 1958 
budget estimates for the total program on rice research include a program in- 
crease of $10,000 under the Agricultural Marketing Service to expand market 
development research on basic characteristics of the rice market, and small in- 
creases in all phases of rice research to meet retirement costs under Public Law 
854 (84th Cong.). 

We hope this information will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 
B. T. SHaw, Administrator. 


Estimated amounts allocated for selected phases of research on rice at rice experiment 
stations, fiscal years 1953-57 





1953 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 
Production, breeding, disease and quality investiga- | | 
tions on rice: | 
Crowley, La $7, 417 $7, 458 $8,132 | $7,707 $7, 959 
Stuttgart, Ark } 9,862} 14,689 14,846] 14,028 14, 328 
Beaumont, Tex ; |} 14,128) 15,382] 27,770 | 29,097 30, 328 
Biggs, Calif | 5, 409 5, 666 9,273 | 10,112 9, 386 
Beltsville, Md , 7, 965 14, 893 20, 345 29, 193 24, 003 








Note.—In addition to the amounts allocated to these rice experiment stations for production, breeding, 
disease and quality investigations on rice, other rice research at these locations, with allocations for 1957, 
is as follows: Weed control investigations—Stuttgart, Ark., $7,141: Biggs, Calif., $4,660; and Beltsville, Md., 
$5,599; and entomology research—Crowley, La., $7,460. 

The amounts for production, breeding, disease and quality investigations with regard to (1) salaries and 
(2) labor and other operational expenses, vary from year to year and from station to station, depending on 
personal turnover, leave-without-pay, repairs to forilities, replacement of equipment, etc. The average 
in the past few years would be about 75 percent for salaries and 25 percent for other expenses. 


Estimated amounts allocated for selected phases of research on rice, fiscal years 
1953-58 (budget estimates) 





Production Utilization 
| research, rice research, rice 
| production, utilization 
Fiscal year breeding, investigations 
disease, and at utilization 
quality resgarch 
| investigations | laboratories 
1953 _ _ $49, 676 | $88, 100 
1954 62,050 | 91, 000 
1955 87, 580 | 88, 077 
1956 96, 330 88, 100 
1967... 92. 840 131, 660 
1958 (budget estimates) -- 97, 380 138, 100 


Estimated amounts allocated for research on rice, fiscal year 1957 
PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Field crops research : 


Production, breeding, disease, and quality investigations__—.—- $92, 840 
Weed .control. investigations........_............-------~-sses. thle SU 
Horticultural crops research: Plant introduction, nematology 
RNS odd ante 5 bl ests eters ener meee sereeermin 13, 575 
Entomology research : Insects attacking rice, primarily the rice stink 
Dei Tiee. TeOCeR WOOT iain ncintndoncvansna~e-beseanntensternn 14, 200 
Agricultural engineering research; Equipment studies___._.----~-- 3, 310 
Production economics research: Economics of production of rice... 22, 420 


Territorial research ; Research to improve and develop better varie- 
ties of rice through breeding and control of insects and plant 
I i itt cn eth it iat bnninleee Al REAR: cee, cnglovetecrernenint winavi tenes 5, 645 


TAAL, DEOEMEGIOR TORORECE 06. 6. cece won ecen- sc vctdhunieretiaancitin ae ne 
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UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Utilization research—New and expanded uses for rice, including use 
in breakfast cereal, improved efficiency in milling and quality 


studies on rice in prepared foods____..-+-~ +422 $131, 660 
Human nutrition research—Studies on cooking quality of various 

varieties and quantities of rice_.......--..~~-. 29, 020 

‘Total, utilization Tescaren oseck ei ise sh ieee 160, 680 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Agricultural Marketing Service: Market development research on con- 
sumer acceptance and market testing of canned precooked rice; 
effective merchandising and promotional program on retail rice sales; 











and improved off-farm handling and storage of rice___._.__...__...-____ 183, 397 

Farmer Cooperative Service: Research and technical assistance for 
TARUTIORGUT . CRIN emma 16, 070 
eT IORI OBOE OD nn deaah Energie oesrtatonrneuneee 199, 467 
a RE GI CNG tenets seein ed js ete barstanctncelniictcamepsyenienciiin | CAT 

Summary by agency: 
Agricaliural. Research Rervice..- eso wcannnencennnsanense—— S00, 070 
PARRA, WED TICORIIE, TOOT CL ihe tii ee etegtecenpncien ms eptyen bonenemetesithemec 183, 397 
FTP a RIO OORERINR: OE CIRO i 16, 070 
| meme 

UR POOR RC OM FE nis ccs cieentaBancaipedstoia=tenty ahaa ie dite 529, 537 


Freperat Meat Inspecrion 


Mr. Wuitren. Without objection we shall insert at this point in 
the record a statement received by the committee from the Washington 
office of the American Meat Institute. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ON MEAT INSPECTION APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


| This statement is presented by the American Meat Institute, national trade, 
research and educational association of the meat packing industry, in support of 
adequate appropriations for Federal meat inspection. 

We appreciate the fact that Congress is under considerable pressure to trim the 
) proposed Federal budget of $71.8 billion, and we agree that economy in Govern- 
ment is not only desirable but essential. In the Meat Inspection Division, how- 
ever, we have an outstanding example of a Government agency which over a 
period of many years has practiced economy to the point where its efficiency has 
been impaired. 

Meat inspection is day-to-day job performed by individuals intent on assuring 
distribution of healthful, wholesome meat and meat food products to the gen- 
eral public,. This has been done for 50 years without fanfare in an unspectacular 
manner, and the public has benefited from this service. The worldwide reputa- 
tion of United States Federal meat inspection and the modest cost to the Gov- 
ernment are tributes to the integrity, the competence, and the industry of the 
men who comprise the Meat Inspection Division. 

We have not made a practice of presenting testimony on the subject of appro- 
priations, and are doing so now only because of the conviction that Federal meat 
inspection will suffer, to the detriment of livestock producers, the meat industry, 
the consuming public, and the Nation as a whole, if adequate appropriations are 
not provided. 

Over the past several years, we have seen the Meat Inspection Division strug- 
gling to discharge its statutory responsibilities without adequate funds, and we 
believe its accomplishments to be a remarkable example of ingenuity. However, 
the plain fact is that more money is needed. Under the Federal Meat Inspection 
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Act, inspection is mandatory for all meat and meat food products shipped in 
interstate and foreign commerce. When a processor wishes to engage in this 
business, inspection must be provided, and the Meat Inspection Division must 
furnish the service regardless of the amount of money which has been appro- 
priated by Congress for the purpose. 

An exception for overtime was made in the law, not because the inspection 
involved is any less a public health service, but because it was felt that overtime 
could be controlled by the processor, and anyone who wished to reduce or 
eliminate overtime costs had it within his power to do'so. In recent years, how- 
ever, the intention of Congress has been frustrated because of insufficient ap- 
propriations, and overtime payments by inspected establishments have been re- 
quired in many instances where processors own employees incur no overtime. 
This may happen, for example, where lack of sufficient inspection personnel 
creates a situation where overtime is required to get out a normal days produc- 
tion. Rather than meeting the infrequent and extraordinary demands of the 
processor, overtime customarily is employed to pay for the ordinary expenses of 
an essential service which necessarily has expanded to meet the needs of a 
growing population. Also, as Dr. Clarkson of the United States Department 
of Agriculture pointed out in his testimony, there have been increased demands 
placed on the Meat Inspection Division because of several factors, including a 
larger number of inspected plants, the trend toward smaller plants which are 
more widely distributed throughout the country and the larger amount of meat 
which moves in interstate commerce. 

It has not been a healthy situation for the Meat Inspection Division, which 
just in the past year sought to have packers provide outer clothing to Federal 
meat inspectors. Protests from the industry brought from the Department of 
Agriculture a recognition of its duty to put the Federal meat inspector on the 
job equipped to go to work. It is embarrassing to the Meat Inspection Division 
to have to “scrounge” in this fashion to obtain necessary operating funds, and 
it often creates misunderstanding which adversely affect the efficient operation 
of Federal meat inspection. 

We are not suggesting an appropriation of any specific amount but we do urge 
that adequate provision be made for this highly essential service. 

We understand that the modest increase called for in the proposed budget 
includes a number of items which are not subject to reduction because they 
represent obligations already incurred and approved. Additional contributions 
to the retirement fund are in this category as is the added cost of reclassifying 
certain positions. Reclassification, long overdue in the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, is necessary to attract and hold suitable employees in this Division of 
Government service. It is a regrettable fact that graduate veterinarians seeking 
a business connection regard employment with the Meat Inspection Division as 
being the least desirable of the various alternative opportunities which are 
available to them. The meat inspector’s wage often is less than that of the com- 
mon, unskilled laborer working alongside of him. Such a situation destroys 
morale and makes it virtually impossible for the MID to obtain and retain capable 
help. Reclassification will help to solve this problem. 

Only a portion of the proposed budget increase is for new employees. If 
new inspectors cannot be hired it will simply mean that the present inadequate 
work force will become more inadequate in view of the MID’s obligation under 
the Meat Inspection Act to inspect an ever-increasing number of establishments 
and volume of meat and meat food products. Funds for Federal meat inspec- 
tion do not represent any sort of grant to agriculture but are used to guard the 
wholesomeness of the Nation’s meat supply. There are few governmental acti- 
vities of greater significance in the field of public health, and we again urge 
that adequate appropriations be provided. 

Dewey Bonn, Washington Representative. 


Spectra Commoprry Drsposat Programs. CoMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wurrrten. I now insert in the record a statement received from 
Mr. Gordon H. Garland who had scheduled an appearance before the 
committee but was forced to send a statement for insertion in the 
record because of conflicting demands on his time. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 
APRIL 12, 1957. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: On February 9, 1957, I addressed a letter to 
you in which I requested an opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
concerning' matters of interest to my clients, the Salyer Grain & Milling Co. of 
Corcoran, Calif., and the country unit of the California Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, of San Francisco. On February 11 you responded courteously to my let- 
ter of February 9 indicating that my request would be granted. I received, on 
March 4, 1957, notice that I might appear on April 9 at 2:30 p. m. in room P-3 
at the Capitol in behalf of my clients, with a subsequent arrangement for my 
appearance today. I appreciate this opportunity and the courteous considera- 
tion preceding it. 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned arrangements, I am handing to you here- 
with my statement, together with the following exhibits: 

1. Chapter 89, Statutes of California for 1957; 

2. Letter from senate special committee on governmental administration 
of California senate ; 

3. Statement of Stanley Pierson, director of California disaster office, be- 
fore senate special committee on governmental administration of the Cali- 
fornia senate; 

4. Document dated March 21, 1957, entitled, “Export Corn Sales,” show- 
ing export sales of corn from Pacific Northwest and California; 

5. Document entitled, “Sampling of CCC Sales of No. 2 OB Yellow Corn,” 
for the period September 1956 through March 12, 1957. 

Respectfully yours, 

GorpoNn H. GARLAND, 
Public Relations and Legislative Counsel. 


PREFACE 


On January 16, 1956, a subcommittee on the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations convened for the purpose of hearing the request of the Department for 
1957 and for studying same. 

Part I: Investigations Reports, Section I, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
sets forth much information concerning the investigations by the subcommittee 
staff investigators. These reports are lengthy and cover many subjects. For the 
purpose of presenting the case of my clients, I wish to allude to those segments 
of the above-mentioned report which treat specifically with the shipment of grain 
or corn to the west coast. (Pp. 6 and 7 of said report under subheading, “Ship- 
ment of Grain to West Coast.” Pp. 50, 51, 52, 53 under subheading, “Movement 
of Corn From Middle West to West Coast.” P. 74, appendix A, “Corn Shipped 
From Middle West to West Coast, January 13, 1956—-Warehouses in Which 
Stored.” ) 

In all of the above-mentioned portions of said report, the discussions and sug- 
gestions contained therein range from critical to extremely critical of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the Commodity Stabilization Service. Some of 
the principal points of criticism were as follows: 

1. That bad judgment was shown by the CSS in the movement of corn to the 
west coast ; 

2. The reasons for the shipment of corn to the west coast were questioned ; 

3. The report alleged that there was no export market on the west coast for 
corn and that the Department had no export program for this commodity; 

4. That it was unlikely that CCC could ever recover its investment in corn 
moved to the west coust ; 

+. That there was not a conclusive need for the shipment of corn to the west 
coast ; 

6. That it might have been wiser and cheaper for CSS to purchase more bin 
space for the Government than to utilize privately owned storage facilities in 
the West; 

7. That Mr. Marvin McLain (p. 52) said in his memorandum that all of the 
corn being shipped to the west coast may be sold to countries which normally 
import from the west coast. 

In connection with the above-mentioned portions of the report, we deny, agree, 
and allege as follows: 
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1. We deny that the judgment of CCC and CSS in the movement of corn to 
the west coast was bad, but to the contrary we believe and allege that all of the 
facts surrounding the movement of corn to the west coast substantiate our belief 
that unusually clear and sound judgment was shown by CCC and CSS officials. 

2. We believe and claim that the facts support our position that the reasons 
advanced by CCC and CSS for the movement of corn to the west coast were both 
good and ample. 

3. We hold that it is self-evident that this fear on the part of the committee 
was not justified and that the facts have proved that CCC and CSS had an export 
program and that through their wisdom and courage an extensive export market 
was expanded and continues to expand. 

4. We believe that the claim that CCC or CSS could never recover its invest- 
ment in corn shipped to the west coast was based on incomplete examination of 
the problem, a lack of facts, and immature judgment. We claim and allege that 
all of the facts surrounding the movement of corn to the west coast prove con- 
clusively that corn shipped to the west coast was handled and disposed of in a 
most efficient, economical, profitable, and businesslike manner. 

5. We disagree with the statement by the subcommittee staff that there was 
not a conclusive need for the shipment of corn to the west coast. We allege 
that the responsibilities with which the CCC and CSS are charged indicate that 
corn or any other commodity should be moved to the west coast or elsewhere 
when there is an existing market or a reasonable indication that a market can be 
developed. 

6. We believe that the staff was not in possession of all of the necessary facis 
surrounding CCC and CSS storage to permit them to reach a sound conclusion 
in regard to federally owned, as compared to privately owned, storage space. 
We believe and allege that it is in keeping with the principles of free enterprise, 
in the interest of sound government, and conducive to the perpetuation of the 
American way of business conduct to utilize privately owned facilities in every 
instance where they are available at a reasonable price in preference to project- 
ing an agency of Government deeper into business in competition with and at the 
expense of free enterprise. We further allege and believe that Mr. Marvin Mc- 
Lain and all others associated with him in CCC and CSS have shown extremely 
good judgment in executing a policy which we are certain is in keeping with the 
law and directives under which they work. 

7. We agree that later facts proved the truth of Mr. McLain’s statement and 
justified the decision that was made to move corn to the west coast. 


STATEMENT OF GorpoN H. GARLAND IN BEHALF OF THE SALYER GRAIN & MILLING 
Co. AND THE CouNTRY UNIT OF THE CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


In my statement to follow, I will endeavor to explain to your committee the 
problems of my clients and the manner in which their interests have been dealt 
with together with their recommendation. 

My clients are the owners and/or operators of grain elevators, grain ware- 
houses, storage facilities, and kindred equipment. These facilities are spread 
broadly over the State of California. 

Many of these facilities were designed and built to accommodate the kind of 
commodities held either in surplus or under control of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Commodities stored and handled in and through these facilities, 
in most instances, are stored or handled in accordance with the provisions of 
the so-called uniform grain storage agreement. These storage and handling 
facilities are now an important part of California’s economy. 

During the period in which CCC has been storing or handling farm commodities 
in California, literally millions of tons and many millions of dollars worth 
have been handled efficiently and successfully and, I believe, to the general 
satisfaction of CCC. 

The problem of storage of basic foodstuffs is of widespread interest. The 
people of California have expressed their interest in the storage of CCC com- 
modities in California on two different recent occasions : 

1. Through the adoption by the California State Legislature, on January 25, 
1957, of the Senate Joint Resolution No. 4, chapter 89 of the Statutes of 1957 (ex- 
hibit No. 1). A copy of this chapter is presented herewith for the record and 
is self-explanatory. It is worthy of note that this legislation was authored by 
Seriator Randolph Collier and coauthored by every other member of the Cali- 
fornia Senate, and that is passed the senate unanimously and did not receive 
one negative vote in the house of the California Legislature. This resolution 
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clearly sets forth that the legislature believes that California has an economic 
interest in the storage problem ; also a humanitarian interest, in that commodities 
under control of CCC can be stored strategically in California for the protection 
and preservation of the life of California’s citizens in case of enemy attack; 

2. The California Civilian Defense and Disaster Council has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its concern over the storage problem. The latest official expression of this 
kind occurred before the California Senate special committee on governmental 
administration on April 5, 1957. I submit herewith for the record and as part of 
my statement a letter directed to Senator Hugh M. Burns, chairman of the senate 
committee on rules and marked “Exhibit No. 2.” This letter from the aforemen- 
tioned committee is signed by five senators : Senator George Miller, Jr., chairman ; 
Senator John F. McCarthy, vice chairman; and Senators Harold T.. Johnson, 
Randolph Collier, and Robert I. Montgomery. 

According to this letter, Mr. Stanley Pierson, director of the California Disas- 
ter Office and head of the civilian-defense program, has reported officially to the 
senate committee on governmental administration concerning the inadequacy of 
food storage in case of enemy attack. Director Pierson points out that this prob- 
lem is of nationwide concern, as evidenced by the introduction of a bill in the 
Congress by United States Senator Stuart Symington, and another bill, H. R. 
2125, by Congressman Holifield, of California, both of which bills provide for 
stockpiling of food in connection with civilian defense. 

In addition to the letter just referred to, I also submit herewith the official 
statement of Director Pierson, of the California Disaster Office, before the senate 
special committee on governmental administration and respectfully request that 
the director's statements be entered in the record as part of my official presenta- 
tion (exhibit No. 3). 

In concluding this trend of thought, I wish to state that the rules committee 
of the California Senate is now drafting an appropriate resolution pointing up 
the desirability of storing commodities strategically. Copies of this resolution 
will be directed to this honorable body and to the California delegation in 
Congress, to the Commodity Credit Corporation, the two United States Senators 
from California and to the President of the United States. 

Further evidence of the interest in this problem is found in the fact that the 
California delegation in Congress recently appointed a committee of three con- 
sisting of the Honorable John R. Moss, the Honorable B. F. Sisk, and the Honor- 
able John J. McFall. These Congressmen are charged with the responsibility of 
presenting the views of the California delegation to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Department of Agriculture, and to any other groups which they 
deem necessary. 

In reviewing and commenting upon the economic aspects of the storage of corn 
under control of CCC in California, we wish to point out that CCC first tried the 
storage of corn in California by shipping about 3% million bushels during the 
last half of 1955 and the first part of 1956. This trial proved several very im- 
portant factors in connection with the shipment, storage, handling, and sale of 
corn through California ports: 

1. It proved that corn can and is being properly and successfully stored in 
California facilities ; 

2. It proved that this storage is to the economic advantage of California, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the United States Government ; 

3. It proved the wisdom of CCO officials in their efforts to establish a new 
market for corn in California ; 

4. Development of the corn market in Japan has been spectacular. In the 
year of 1955 Japan imported from the United States a total of approximately 
75,000 metric tons of corn (exhibit No. 4). Im 1956, this tonnage increased to 
approximately 149,000 tons. This indicates an increase of almost 100 percent 
and reflects the foresight, good judgment, and sales ability of Commodity Credit 
Corporation ; 

5. Of further significance is the fact that CCC corn shipped to Japan from 
California has proved that CCC has been able to compete favorably with corn 
from Argentina and South Africa (exhibit No. 5). Both of these sources of 
supply have been forced to yield to the more favorable corn market established 
in California by Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

6. California has been storing and can continue to store corn in privately owned 
facilities. This precludes the necessity of the purchase of more storage bins on 
the part of Commodity Credit Corporation at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Not only has the quality of the corn stored in California by CCC and the price 
thereof been competitive with corn heretofore supplied to Japan by Argentina 
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and South Africa, but an economic advantage t6 the Japanese market in seeking 
its supply from California is very apparent, i. e.: ocean-going freight on corn from 
California ports to Japan is regularly $6 per ton cheaper than from the gulf or 
east coast and on the basis of a recent fixture of Ocean space, it developed that 
a rate of $15 was applicable off the Pacific coast to Japan as compared to a rate 
of $25 per ton from the gulf, or a difference of $10 per ton. 

There is the further economi¢ advantage that an average of only 16 days is 
required for the transportation of a cargo of corn from the California coast to 
Japan as compared to 42 days from the gulf. Here. again, is an economic advan- 
tage to. the Japanese purchaser of being closer in time to a source of supply and 
the added advantage of having his money invested for approximately 1 month 
less in a cargo of corn shipped from the California coast as compared to the guif. 

It has been indicated by Congressman Whitten and his staff that they advocate 
the development of new markets for Commodity Credit Corporation commodities 
in order that surpluses may not build up or accumulate to further hamper the 
economic plight of the farmer and to further swell the storage supplies of CCC. 
This advocacy is sound and laudable and benefits everyone concerned. This prin- 
ciple has been advanced by the movement of corn to the California coast for 
storage and sales by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The propriety of storing corn and other similar commodities in California is 
further indicated by reason of the fact that California is a corn and feed grain 
deficient State. Estimates emanating from the California Department of Agri- 
culture as of April 9, 1957, provides official testimony that California only pro- 
duces 50 percent of its total consumption of corn. This estimate is provided 
through the Federal-State Crop Reporting Service and can be readily and quickly 
verified by this same service in the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
i, Ws 

This last information positively insures that any corn that should, for any 
reason, be channeled into local trade will find a ready market in California. 
However, we also find that commercial! interests in California have registered no 
complaint and I am informed that they will not do so in regard to Commodity 
Credit Corporation corn or similar commodities as long as the commodities are 
not disposed of locally in a manner to upset or interfere appreciably with the 
economic equilibrium of local markets. 





ExuHrsit No. 1 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 4, CHAPTER 89 


RELATIVE TO REQUESTING THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION TO AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF STORAGE FACILITIES IN CALIFORNIA 


(Filed with Secretary of State, January 25, 1957) 


Whereas the United States Government has established the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an instrument of the United States Department of Agriculture 
to administer the farm crop price support program including storage of farm 
crops and produce such as cheese, butter, powdered milk, other dairy products 
and beans, soya beans, rice, wheat, corn and feed grains; and 

Whereas there is a shortage of storage facilities in many areas where farm 
crops and products are produced and held in surplus storage by CCC; and 

Whereas the shortage of storage facilities in some areas and the great quantity 
of commodities to be stored have caused the CCC to purchase and operate millions 
of dollars worth of storage facilities and will force the purchase of still more 
millions of dollars worth unless maximum use is made of privately owned facili- 
ties ; and 

Whereas these commodities can be stored, handled and distributed more ad- 
vantageously through privately owned storage facilities ; and 

Whereas California is deficient in corn, livestock and dairy products, wheat, 
foodstuffs and many other commodities held in surplus storage by CCC; and 

Whereas many CCC commodities in storage are susceptible to damage from 
high humidity and other climatic factors and California climatic and weather 
conditions are most favorable for successful handling, storage, and distribution 
of these commodities ; and 


sea 
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Whereas there is available in California an abundance of the most modern 
storage and port facilities suitable for the storage handling and shipping of CCC 
commodities; and 

Whereas CCC has offered inducements to California warehousemen and ele- 
vator operators to build storage facilities including occupancy agreement; and 

Whereas CCC is now and has been shipping many thousands of tons of these 
commodities to Japan and other eastern countries ; and 

Whereas the storage, distribution and shipping of CCC commodities through 
and in California will improve her economy and increase her export trade; and 

Whereas California ports, both inland river and ocean shore, are equipped with 
the most modern and efficient terminal storage, loading and unloading facilities 
for terminal to ship and ship to terminal handling of cargoes ; and 

Whereas California based steamship and other transportation companies and 
port authorities need and solicit added stimulus to their economy ; and 

Whereas shipments destined for Pakistan, Japan and other adjacent countries 
enjoy a lesser oceangoing freight rate from California ports than from eastern 
or gulf ports and this rate advantage is as much as $10 per ton; and 

Whereas further economic aid to the Middle East as proposed by President 
Eisenhower will greatly stimulate the movement of CCC commodities to that 
area ; and 

Whereas California is a target area in case of attack by foreign enemy which 
entitles her to and indicates the wisdom of having abundant amounts of all 
foodstuffs under control of CCC stored at strategic points within the State for the 
convenience, protection and preservation of her citizens ; and 

Whereas vast quantities of rice, dairy products, corn, wheat and other commodi- 
ties held in surplus by CCC are being used in the school-lunch program in Cali- 
fornia: Now, therefore, be it 

ResolWwed by the Senate and the Assembly jointly, That the Members of Con- 
gress in the California delegation are memorialized to urge the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson and his administrative assistants in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to avail themselves of all storage facilities in Cali- 
fornia which meet their health and sanitation standards and which can be used 
in accordance with economic feasibility practices of the CCC; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolution be sent to each Member of the 
California delegation in Congress and to United States Senators Knowland and 
Kuchel and to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Jack Anderson, Agri- 
cultural Assistant to President Eisenhower; Walter Burger, Administrator of 
CSS; Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture; 
Clarence Palmby, director of the division of grain of CSS; and to Francis 8. 
Daniels, general sales manager of CSS. 


ExHrBiT No. 2 


SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Huen M. Burns, 
Chairman, and Members of the Committee on Rules. 


Gentlemen: In connection with studies of this committee relating to civil de- 
fense, our State director of the California disaster office, Mr. Stanley Pierson, 
whose agency is responsible for maintaing the civil-defense program within the 
State of California, has reported to us an inadequacy in our present civil-defense 
program. 

Under the present plans which contemplate the possibility of evacuation from 
target areas, no provision has been made for food supplies in those areas which 
would be refugee centers in the event of an enemy attack. Naturally with most 
of the warehouses supplying the needs of the citizens in normal times being es- 
tablished in the centers of population and these centers being target areas, the 
refugee people of the State would be without food and other supplies if those 
target areas experienced an attack. 

Mr. Pierson has brought to our attention the fact that the Federal Government 
has on hand and in storage large quantities of surplus stocks of basic foods and 
that there is before Congress a bill by Senator Symington providing for the 
stockpiling of these surplus foods in strategic locations throughout the country 
and that further Representative Holifield in his civil-defense measure H. R. 2125 
proposes the stockpiling of foods in connection with civil defense. 
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The committee therefore wishes to submit this report to the Rules Committee 
with the recommendation that a Senate joint resolution be introduced memorial- 
izing Congress to take notice of this present inadequacy in the civil-defense pro- 
gram of California and take steps toward correcting it by enacting legislation 
which will provide for the stockpiling of surplus food in strategic locations 
throughout the country, including California, and that the Federal Government 
be urged to stockpile sufficient surplus basic foods in California to provide for 
the care of the people of this State in the event of an enemy attack. 

The committee includes with its report the statement of Mr. Stanley Pierson, 
director of the California Disaster Office, made before this committee on Friday, 
April 5, 1957. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE MILLER, Jr., 
Chairman. 
JouHN F. McCarrny, 
Vice Chairman, 
Haroitp T. JOHNSON. 
RANDOLPH COLLIER. 
RoserRT I. MONTGOMERY. 


Exursir No. 3 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY Pierson, Director, CALIFORNIA DISASTER OFFICE BEFORE 
THE SENATE SPEecIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


The stockpiling of food is an essential part of the Federal and State civil- 
defense program in order that we may be able to care for refugees from our 
target areas in time of attack. Such stores would also be of assistance in case of 
a natural disaster. 

Our own resources would not be adequate in time of emergency because our 
principal warehouses are in the communities which would be most liable to at- 
tack or which might well be the hardest hit in time of natural disaster. 

It is my understanding that Senator Symington has a bill before the United 
States Senate providing for the stockpiling of surplus food in strategic locations 
throughout the country and Representative Holifield in his measure H. R. 
2125 has a provision for the stockpiling of foods. It is well known that the Gov- 
ernment has in storage surplus stocks of basic foods and the storage of these 
items at strategic points in California would greatly enhance our civil-defense 
and disaster program and give a feeling of confidence to the people that pro- 
vision is heing made for such emergency. 

The large expanse of California makes it possible to store these foods in lo- 

ations well removed from the target areas. 

In the final analysis, there would be little gained in saving the lives of the 
people from enemy attack and then see them starve because of a failure to 
make adequate preparations for their care. 


Exursit No. 4 


Export corn sales 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








Date No. 2 No. 5 Sample grade Price 
(long tons) (long tons) (long tons) (short ton) 

Ns Be ls « antigen cwdnogs sa ces : 2, 000 panos $54. 00 
BE OW TBO neh Ss kee is ' ae Sati b . 54. 00 

Do bight ta sabie tess ait 4, 000 “0 Pastis 54.01 
SN i I cians cee meme hs ectaectpeeton a 9, 500 j oanll : 53. 25 
May 7, 1956......-- «ste el 4, 500 LD Neha a5 dah ethisd 53. 27 

Do BS bbs bise - dod s id oshll sak de 9, 000 Ded : 53. 25 
Pg Ee eS ee eee sical 1, 000 ; Wtbescup page ' 53, 25 
EE aie oe 2, 100 pt 53. 25 
all A cal REL S ; wie’ 2, 500 sssevatid 53. 25 
Deny Bb) Psi sles cds ci. sige ida 4, 000 | 53. 25 
A i 5 nck -gides anadeuhs ts wendqnee 2, 000 a neem beak il «ieee th gnigh cing 1 53. 25 
I I hac cia a iat axel 4, 500 cnbbimbedien al ' sl 53. 25 

Be ones eek eee canes De Rp.) Be b 4, 650.631 }.............- hs ba 53, 25 

BGtdewddcthssledesil Be Fade’ BijctLtile el. Orn WAS Tt osc s cs ueus Risen! tcusbsaal 53. 25 

WB. didi cictinwiic cL. awed bs oping gel 128 “ 53. 25 
Jun. 12, 1956__...- Sent . te aa 53. 30 
tt. i chpedie A gnbecwsaneiebaaee 53. 25 
Jun. 14, 1956 
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Exuispit No. 4—Continued 


Export corn sales—Continued 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
































Date | No, 2 No. 5 Sample grade! Price 

(long tons) | (long tons) | (long tons) (short ton) 
DN ocetaccstunsecdee abe 9 | 1, 800 sabia SAR , $53. 30 
SR nh aanccanwenningeeacuthnes ee SRK Lecdieads ‘ 53. 30 
July, DE AgUn uted Sphisnnkakadctiekadank | 5, 500 ‘ il 53. 25 
Ss cre ac SeESERaMewaSGKcsetcaeeee 1, 200 KLE RSLBSNT ET awa 53. 25 
Jele SA OM ir a ee ; TE, erry Py ise kas 53. 25 
Oe tee | 99; 500 ; = 53, 25 
SIE SOE i che ons - 5nd sbaneeee secs i | 9, 500 aes 53. 25 
ith ee otieeto one bead : 5, 200 aks 50. 70 
a a... ......- Yeap eo Rens ce 3s. 50. 50 
Sep. 17, 1956... | 6,000 o 50. 00 
Sep. 25, 1956... . ; p> Ge Bees 50. 00 
SC ARI Sth eins cwhicete bent ee 70 oft 50. 00 
RE a TR lll eas SE 50. 00 
RE i ES al ae 9, 400 o 50. 05 
Fes Bt SEE ob conce es 7 9, 500 : 50. 07 
Se MONEE Cheol ln ose --| 9,000 ans 51. 55 
Fe Peeks haa ek | 14,000 50. 88 
an el... | 4500 | 50. 90 
tee te eo -| 9,000 a 50. 98 
Bak eg” Se ES la | 9, 500 pees 2 24. 51. 05 
See OO. . . 2 hb QU Or wiellas 2 1 piss 51.17 
he eet At en ne lhe ota | 10,000 51.17 
nn 14, 000 nt ’ 51. 57 
DO Ts ne inn oncctes | 4,500 51. 61 
Jan, Se. oe ee | 9, 500 ‘ 51.72 
FMR OT atabectiianisnwrccteiliteinshd Ls I aE aad ite 51. 87 
AOE, Th, sn deeap ence helene REREAD 3, 000 49. 50 
Der...) aka 2 oS OE ae 10, 000 48. 15 
July 2 2, SE AR ER. 2 3,000 | 48. 55 
Hise awe veces usewanas ohe 1, 000 | 48. 55 
gent. 17, 1986. bieliaaiina dhe e: actwinmmiparn eee he sil 6, 000 | 48. 17 
Gets as tee oe. 2, 800 48. 17 
Bee ee, i, OE ea i Ait i i Ot hs ela da. 48.17 
GO We ONG bbs ick ene in sheomnea aig OOS dca silicates’ 48. 17 
Cs I eh rie: adinisrend danse ws " 4, 000 i 48. 17 
Nov. 26, 1956.......----- BRE Rs 1 a ; 7, 500 46. 53 
De ee eee ah os LSS = 5 2, 500 46. 03 
Fas I sca, Bin ss ae Pd | 1, 700 48. 37 
WERE T I SOU ie be iwitdenconan<nosmesee cpiaiediiea tach tiathaihans 670 47.00 
Total..... , s pu tee 282, 420 31, 450 12, 370 | za 

CALIFORNIA 
Bee TE es cco ; 11, 500 $54. 00 
pCR eee eee eee it Wisstadidndstee 54. 00 
May 9, 1956.........- a inee 3, 000 53. 30 
Do : 5, 500 53. 25 
. yl ae rae | —-1, 000 53. 30 
Se AIR irk cas teniintiewcscne | 1,800 a 53. 25 
PR Be hideictees atencninsdopiaen aed 58. 53 ; 53. 25 
Sept. 24, 1956 nS, 7, 000 Tee 49. 50 
Oct. 23, 1956_. lao sadeak _...| 10,000 rey 49. 50 
Nov. 20, 1956. jniria Laturte habit As AE OR iwi hoc hu ideenale Bia 49. 60 
I ah ent --| 9,000 oe 51. 20 
Wy Be recor scree nee teecte eae | 10, 000 | 49, 25 
Aug. 2, 1956. daduN nonsaa | sae eaal 357.14 | 48. 55 
Oct. 18, 1956....-.------ ; es 1,000 | 47.67 
ia chet matin’ oat ig 357. 14 eee 
| 63, 358.53 |-......---.-- ae 
! 

Long tons 
IE Sav edan eupetanedsekeens . 345, 778. 53 
Ces SERRE BOGs Both. ce nee pclecnoupeecucce jabildated 32, 807. 14 

Grand total sample grade--_..............-.....----.- 3 12, 370 
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Exurpit No. 5 
Sampling of CCC sales of No. 2 OB Yellow corn period September 1956 through 
Mar. 12, 1957 


F, 0. B. WEST COAST 





| 











Price 
Date Quantity i aed 
} | Per short ton| Per bushel 
| Bushels | 
Sept. 4, 1956 ‘ oe | 208, 000 $50. 70 | $1. 4196 
Sept. 11, 1956... _-. 280, 000 50. 50 | 1, 4140 
Sept. 17, 1956- - . 240, 000 | 50. 00 1. 40 
Sept. 24, 1956... _- 280, 000 50. 00 | 1. 40 
Sept. 25, 1956 : | 240, 000 50.00 | 1. 40 
Nov. 19, 1956 370, 000 50. 05 | 1. 4014 
Nov. 20, 1956. . 380, 000 50. 07 1. 4019 
Dec, 26, 1956 360, 000 51. 55 1. 4434 
Jan. 15, 1957 380, 000 51. 05 1. 4294 
Jan. 16, 1957. , 516, 000 41.77 1, 4495 
Jan. 17, 1957 516, 000 51. 57 1, 4439 
Jan. 18, 1957 180, 000 51.61 | 1. 445 
Jan. 22, 1957. .-. . 380, 000 51. 72 | 1, 4481 
Jan. 23, 1957._.... aekn , ‘ 560, 000 51. 87 | 1. 4523 
Jan. 28, 1957__ _- ees . 360, 000 51.70 | 1, 4476 
Mar. 12, 1957 i ; ‘ithe 400, 000 49. 75 | 1. 3930 
| 
F. O. B. ATLANTIC 
Aug. 31, 1956 ; ; 400, 000 $53. 39 | $1, 4914 
Sept. 14, 1956___- j 200, 000 53. 39 | 1. 4916 
Oct. 19, 1956___- 500, 000 52. 50 | 1. 47 
Nov. 1, 1956.__.. 500, 000 54. 27 | 1, 5197 
Nov. 9, 1956.___. : ; 750, 000 55. 35 1. 54985 
Nov. 16, 1956 | 1, 000, 000 | 55. 66 1. 5585 
Nov. 21, 1956 500, 000 55. 73 1, 5604 
Dec. 10, 1956 ‘ 
Dec. 26, 1956 800, 000 52. 76 | 1. 4775 
Jan. 15, 1957... . 330, 000 52. 72 | 1. 47625 
Jan. 16, 1957__. ; | 460, 000 52. 68 1. 475 
Jan. 22, 1957 : 380, 000 | 52. 50 | 1. 47 
Jan. 29, 1957__. ‘ , a | 620, 000 51. 69 | 1.4434 
Mar. 12, 1957 ia ie ieee 60, 000 51. 25 1. 431 
F. 0. B. GULF! 

Dec. 10, 1956 140, 000 | $52, 54 | $1. 4714 
Dec. 26, 1956 aay 500. 000 | 50. 94 | 1. 425% 
Jan. 15, 1957 “a 80, 000 50. 58 | 1. 4154 
Jan, 16, 1957 : | 450, 000 | 50, 62 | 1, 41% 
Jan, 22, 1957 250, 000 | 49. 82 1. 3916 
Jan, 23, 1957_.. | 50, 000 | 50. 09 | 1.404% 
Jan. 28, 1957__. - 240, 000 | 49. 51 1. 3854 
ROU BIT hoc actodee icc enn diee+cun-cedakeebidenaee 100, 000 50. 71 1. 42 





1 Gulf sales were made delivered ‘‘on track’? New Orleans. Sales price New Orleans has been adjusted 
upward by 3'% cents per bushel to equalize to f. o. b. vessel for comparison with sales made at Atlantic 
and west coast ports on f. 0. b. vessel basis 


CONCLUSION 


1. My clients vigorously object to any further expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
for the purchase of storage or handling facilities to the extent that such 
facilities are available in satisfactory form, type, and at reasonable prices in 
California in particular. 

2. We admit that certain risks are involved in any departure from tried and 
proved practices, but we also urge that only through risks are new markets 
established and new gains made. In the shipment of corn to storage on and 
sales from the California coast, some mistakes have been made by the storage 
people. These mistakes have been in the main due to human equation and have 
been and will continue to be eliminated by experience. 

8. The shipment, storage, handling, and sale of corn to and from California is 
important to the economy of California. It directly benefits labor, shipping 
interests, storage, and handling investors. 
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4. In summarization of our. consideration. and study of the problems herein 
discussed, we emphatically indicate our concurrence in the judgment of the CCC 
and CSS officials in the handling of corn and other commodities in and through 
California. We particularly feel that Mr. Marvin McLain and his official staff 
in Washington, D. C., together with Mr. Earl J. Corey, manager of the Portland 
office, deserve the confidence, support, and sympathetic understanding of all good 
citizens in the discharge of the complex and multitudinous responsibilities with 
which they are charged. 


Meat INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Warrren: We have received a statement from the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, 
concerning meat inspection, which we shall insert at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EARL W. JIMERSON, PRESIDENT, AND PaTRIcK E. GORMAN, SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER OF THE AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
Or NorTH AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our names are Earl W. Jimer- 
son and Patrick E. Gorman. We are the two executive officers, president and 
secretary-treasurer, of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, (AFL-CIO). 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 members, organized in more than 
500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The AMCBW and 
its locals*have contracts with thousands of employers in the meat, retail, poultry, 
egg, canning, leather, fish processing, and fur industries. 

A great danger is currently facing consumers of meat and all those groups 
connected with the meat industry. You, gentlemen, together with your col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives and the Senate, can end this danger. 

During the past year, the Meat Inspection Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has faced a serious shortage of meat inspectors. The funds 
to hire additional inspectors have not been available. When illness and other 
conditions forced inspectors to leave their jobs temporarily, other inspectors 
were not readily at hand. As a result, on a number of occasions meat packing 
plants have had to operate on only a partial schedule. 

For example, on April 5, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., a large meat packing firm in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was forced to curtail operations because several inspectors 
at the plant were ill and replacements could not be immediately furnished. 

This situation has been duplicated in other areas because of the lack of funds 
to hire additional inspectors. In fact, a large packer has intimated that he will 
close down several plants if the shortage of inspectors is not alleviated. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly what bitter consequences the shortage of 
inspectors, the curtailments and shutdowns will have on consumers, packing- 
house workers, cattle ranchers, and the meat packers. 

Let us briefly summarize these terrible results : 

1. Consumers face the danger of either (a) a rise in meat prices because 
less meat will be available; or (b) a breakdown of the excellent standards 
of the meat inspection program and the return of the industry to the condi- 
tions of the “jungle.” 

If the lack of inspectors curtails meat production, prices of meat will 
necessarily rise. The law of supply and demand make this unwanted situa- 
tion an inexorable consequence. 

Or the Meat Inspection Service could water down its program and allow 
an inadequate inspection. Such a situation would seriously endanger the 
health of consumers. We need only remember the hazards and filth which 
were a part of the industry before the enactment of the Meat Inspection Act, 
to shudder at this consequence. 

2. Packinghouse workers would lose jobs. Literally thousands upon 
thousands of workers would face unemployment because of the curtailment 
and shutdown of meat packing operations. Also, the meat inspection pro- 
gram offers a wonderful safeguard against industrial hazards. Any water- 
ing down on it would endanger the health of packinghouse workers. 

3. Cattle ranchers, who already suffer immensely from low prices, would 
feel further depressionary effects on the money cattle brings. Cattle pro- 
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duction is rising. If the meat packers are forced to curtail production, less 
cattle will be needed and livestock prices will fall further. 

4. The meat packing industry will suffer-from lost business. The packers 
are eager to operate under the meat-inspection program. They have long 
realized the boon it is to them, as well as the consumer and worker. They 
do not want to cut production or operate under weaker standards any more 
than the other groups concerned with meat want them to. However, the 
lack of funds for inspectors may not leave any alternatives. 

We are not presenting imagined horror stories here. These are actual conse- 
quences which have already begun to develop and will become more pronounced 
if adequate funds are not made available for the hiring of new inspectors. 

This committee and Congress has the power to prevent these horrible situa- 
tions. The President’s budget carries a request for $18,718,000 for the operation 
of the Meat Inspection Service in the fiscal year 1958. This sum includes $1,212,- 
000 for the hiring of approximately 192 additional inspectors. We appeal to the 
committee to approve the full amount asked for the Service. 

A eut in this budget would do incalculable harm to the Nation’s economy and 
health. So-called economies in the Meat Inspection Service’s proposed funds 
will hurt literally millions of Americans. 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee stands adjourned. 


Tuespay, Aprit 9, 1957. 
Insect ContTroL ProGRAMS 


WITNESS 


W. C. JACOBSEN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, SECRETARIES, AND DIRECTORS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Jacobsen, we are pleased to have you before the 
committee. Please identify yourself and give your organization and, 
if you like, vou may proceed orally or follow your prepared statement. 

Mr. Jaconsen. I think in the interests of time maybe I might read 
this and there might be some questions after I have finished. 

Mr. Wutrren. All right. 

Mr. Jaconsen. I am W. C. Jacobsen of Sacramento, Calif., now 
serving as director of the California State Department of Agriculture, 
and am representing the executive committee of the N Yational Associa- 
tion of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture as 
its chairman, after having served during the 1955-56 annual period 
as president of that association. I am sure that you already under- 
stood that our association includes the executive offic ers of the ranking 
agricultural regulatory, service, and marketing agencies in the several 
States and Territories. The association might more simply be called 
the National Association of State Departments of Agriculture. 

It is more our purpose here today to make a progress report to your 
committee. following the recommendations you made just 3 years ago, 
when severe cuts were proposed in the protective or “action” functions 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in their 1955 budget. 
To quote from the Committee on Appropriations in Report No. 1510, 
dated April 9, 1954: 

Due to the need for some central authority to coordinate insect control pro- 
grams and provide uniform quarantine regulations, the committee believes it in- 
advisable to sharply curtail these programs. It is to be noted that no agreements 


or other arrangements have been made for the States to take over these insect 
and disease control programs, even if they could handle them. 
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At that time, when that Federal Department was being reorganized 
and greater emphasis was being directed toward expansion in research 
and extension, It appeared that. this expansion might be somewhat at 
the expense of important plant and animal pest prevention and eradi- 
cation work. Fortunately, the experienced members of this committee 
recognized that at that particular time most of the State budgets had 
already been prepared and submitted to the State legislatures, and 
further pointed out that, without adequate preparation after some 
considerable study and analysis of the respective responsibilities in the 
Federal and State areas, great unfairness and unintended injury to 
agriculture would result from the decrease in necessary protective 
work. The proposed cuts were not aliowed to stand. 

Our association immediately met the occasion by designating its 
executive committee to represent the national association in conference 
with responsible groups of administrators in the Federal Department 
to work out a program in each of the several protective or action fields 
which would establish the realistic and effective areas of responsibility 
for the States, on the one hand, and the Federal Government, on the 
other, and to properly characterize areas of joint responsibility. Our 
executive committee had authority to speak for the association, and 
preliminary discussions were undertaken during the fall months of 
1954 and continued into 1955. 

The first policy program, entitled “Federal-State Relations in Pest 
Prevention and Control Activities,” was completed during the sum- 
mer of that year, and acknowledged and approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on October 24, 1955. After the completion of this 
feature, a comparable policy project was immediately launched to 
cover the animal disease field in time for thorough discussion at our 
1955 annual conference, and this likewise was acknowledged and ap- 
proved by the Under Secretary of Agriculture, under date of January 
17, 1956. This document was entitled “Federal-State Relations in 
Animal Disease Prevention, Control and Eradication Activities.” 
Copies of these policy programs were fully distributed to all interested 
agencies. 

With these two important policy programs behind us, the regula- 
tory and service fields of marketing were undertaken. This proved 
to appreciably more extensive and complicated, and now is ap- 
proaching final draft for our executive committee to consider next 
month at Denver. 

It is gratifying to report to you that, in preparing the 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 budgets, the Federal Department considered the features 
developed in the first two policy programs pertinent to plant pests and 
animal diseases, respectively. Comparably, the several States have 
made progress in better undertaking their several stated responsi- 
bilities. 

It is the feeling of our association that the prevention of plant-pest 
introduction and the work in animal disease quarantine have been 
materially strengthened. A more complete coordination has been 
developed with the United States Customs Service, so that the inspec- 
tions made at maritime ports, international airports, and border entry 
points more nearly accomplish what this type of service was intended 
for. I know of no function needing greater emphasis than quaran- 
tine inspection and enforcement. Very obviously, the costs involved 
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in this sort of preventive or prophylactic pest control are far less 
than the heavy expenditures necessary for suppression after pest 
establishment and spread. 

Very prompt attention has been paid to incipient infestations or 
infeetions. Any newly entered pests seem to have been more quickly 
recognized, the problem analy med sound criteria applied, and a deter- 
mination made as to whether or not these could be surrounded and 
destroyed before appreciable spread. Good examples are found in 
the recent outbreak of Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida, the Khapra 
beetle in the Southwestern States, and vesicular exanthema in swine. 
We have great hopes that soybean cyst nematode and the potentially 
destructive witchweed will gain comparable attention. 

Furthermore, there has been a reevaluation of coping with the seri- 
ous pest threat such as is posed by the gypsy moth, where a cleanup 
program now appears feasible after new pesticides and eradication 
techniques have been developed. Rapid advancement in finding im- 
proved lures, new chemicals, and better biological control adaptations 
may dispel many earlier dispositions to temporize with certain pests 
because of considerable spread. 

But, most important of all, there has been a far greater spirit of 
cooperation and cordiality come into existence between the States and 
the Federal Department than ever before has existed, within our 
knowledge. 

Inc identally, there has been a very marked improvement in the in- 
formational service. This is well exemplified by the cooperative eco- 
nomic report issued regularly in cooperation with the States, and 
which now includes data on important foreign pests to guard against. 
More up-to-date “situation” summaries and data are being made avail- 
able to those who should be kept informed. 

You will recognize that most of our discussion has been directed to 
the problem of plant pest and animal disease suppression, which re- 
quires not only immediate and intensive attention from responsible 
authorities, but their persistent pest suppressive efforts to prevent 
drastic losses to our agricultural economy. It is our hope that, with 
these programs becoming better stabilized and attaining their just 
position in the perspective of activities, they will not suffer any se- 
vere trimming, since much action will amount to another setback. We 
have followed quite closely the realistic approach followed by the 
Agricultural Research Service in preparing its budgets and making 
detailed explanations to your committee. It is this kind of full in- 
formation to all interested parties that means so much to the advance- 
ment of pest prevention, eradication and suppression programs. 

Regardless of the original concept of the purpose and functions of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to inform and advise 
our farm people, we are all keenly aware of the critically important 
protective role it was called upon to perform prior to the turn of the 
century, and immediately following, in guarding against the introdue- 
tion and spread of serious insect pests of ¢ rops and destructive animal 
diseases, as well as establishing a sound basis for quality farm prod- 
ucts in the markets for fruit, produce, grains, and livestock products, 
through sanitation and wholesomeness standards, careful inspection, 
grading, and certification. Although for a time it looked as though 


these protective features were about to be slighted in an ihcreasing 


degree, such has not proved to be the case. 
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In several resolutions at our meeting last fall, in San Francisco, the 
Congress was commended for sympathetic attention to these kind of 
srolehaath and reiterated recommendations for continuing support, with 
emphasis, on pest prevention and more complete information on the 
status of injurious insects, plant diseases and nematodes which are de- 
structive in foreign countries, to aid in keeping from adding any of 
these to those we already have. We quote here two recommendations 
pertinent to these types of functions: 


PorRT AND BORDER QUARATINE INSPECTION 


Be it resolved by the 38th Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif,, September 17 to 22, 1956, That the Congress of the United States be 
commended for increasing the financial support to make more complete the plant 
quarantine inspection at international airports, and at maritime ports, and 
border entry points, both by the Customs Service and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and be it 

Recommended, That the amount provided in the Federal budget for these func- 
tions be continued, and if necessary be expanded to inusre against the introduc- 
tion of serious and costly pests of agriculture; and be it further 

Recommended, That copies hereof be forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for his information and guidance, and to the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for their earnest consideration. 


Pest DETECTION, SURVEY AND ERADICATION 


Whereas the development of effective lures and trapping devices gives greater 
assurance to the ability to detect the presence of seriously injurious pests of 
agriculture ; and 

Whereas, early knowledge of the existence of incipient infestations of such 
pests can be instrumental in saving against extensive expenditures of public 
tunds after infestations become more widespread ; and 

Whereas, adequate detection and survey programs are vital to proper safe- 
guarding against pest spread and/or introduction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 38th Annual Convention of the National Association of Com- 
nussioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, meeting at San Francisco, 
September 17-22, 1956, That we urge an appreciable expansion in pest detection 
programs by the Federal Government, in cooperation with both the several States 
and. with responsible authorities in foreign countries in the interest of 
making quarantine procedures more effective and permitting early attention to 
eradication against incipient infestations ; and be it 

Resolved, further, That copies hereof be forwarded to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to each of the members of the House Appropriations Committee, to the 

3ureau of the Budget, and to the members of our association, in order that ade- 
quate budgetary provision may be made to expedite an adjunct of most important 
assistance to pest prevention and eradication. 


While these two recommendations are directed to plant pests, we 
realize that a comparable situation exists with reference to diseases of 
animals and poultry in the interest of warding off potential losses such 
as we can anticipate from foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, scrapie, 
and Asiatic Newcastle disease, just to mention a very few. 

Our group took time to commend Congress for the financial support 
given the gypsy moth program, and to recognize the need for standby 
allocations to meet emergency pest and disease situations. These two 
resolutions follow : 


Gypsy Morn ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Be it resolwed by the 38th Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, September 17 to 22, 1956, That the Congress of the United States be com- 
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mended for increasing the financial support to the gypsy moth program of the 
United States Department of Agriculture so that the Department may start on 
an accelerated program which can result in the complete eradication of that 
pest ; and be it 

Recommended, That the amount provided in the Federal budget for this pro- 
gram be continued, and if necessary be expanded to insure the completion of the 
gypsy moth eradication program as soon as passible; and be it further 

Recommended, That copies hereof be forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for his information and guidance, and to the members of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee for their earnest consideration. 


Pest ERADICATION FuNDS AVAILABILITY 


Whereas crop pests that may be introduced from foreign countries are a con- 
stant and ever-increasing threat to the welfare of American agriculture; and 

Whereas prompt action on the part of Federal-State regulatory agencies has 
proved so effective in bringing under control such recent introductions as the 
Medfly in Florida and the Khapra beetle in the Southwest; and 

Whereas protection of the vast agricultural interests threatened by these pests 
has been accomplished with a minimum of damage to the crops and commodities 
they attack, and with a minimum of interference with normal marketing prac- 
tices : Now, therefore, be it 

Recommended, by the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture, at San Francisco, Calif., September 17-22, 1956, That 
adequate authority be vested with the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake as 
may be necessary, and without costly delay, the eradication or prevention of 
spread of any major agricultural pest new to or not widely distributed in this 
country; and that in immediate source of funds be maintained for this purpose. 

An earnest effort is also being made through our group to better 
coordinate the representation made by agencies coming under the 
supervision of our departments in the States. This may take some 
time because of the diverse character of our types of operation. How- 
ever, appreciable progress is being made in this field through better 
correlation and integration of agricultural regulatory and service 
activities into established State departments of agriculture, or under 
the setup peculiar to a few of the States wherein the land-grant 
colleges still manage the regulatory and service functions. 

There is an additional area of cooperative activity we would like to 
mention, and that is in the matched fund marketing field, under the 
Agricultural Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Public Law 733), 
originally known as the Hope-Flanagan law. Many of the States, 
including my own, have made very effective use of this program to 
improve marketing techniques, to encourage self-help programs, or to 
step up quality in the products offered in the marketing channels. 
On the other hand, other States have not grasped the opportunity that 
is theirs, perhaps because the agricultural industry, or its branches 
within their jurisdictions, have not been too understanding or aggres- 
sive on the potentialities. ' 

We wish to exemplify one feature, representing a very small portion 
of our California program in the matched fund work, by showing to 
you the studies made in destination markets based upon the interest 
displayed by consumers, retailers, and distributors, generally. For 
example, these cover such items as observing what can be done to im- 
prove the product for better utilization in the chief marketing outlets 
for several dried fruits, dates, lima beans, lemon products, olives, 
turkeys, and early apples. In this one instance alone these surveys 
have served a very valuable purpose, and we are continuing them. 
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We have also had pilot programs on determining the necessity for 
expanding market news services.. We are not doing a great deal of 
work on objective sampling during the growing season on certain 
fruits as an aid to our crop estimates w ork. Our ‘greatest fear is that 
when more departments realize the ada otability of these matched fund 
programs to the solution of some of their marketing problems there 
will be insufficient cooperative funds to go around, and that some valu- 
able projects may have to be curtailed. 

We wish to note here also that the decentralization of the meat 
packing industry, and potential mandatory inspection of slaughtered 
poultry shipped interstate, are bound to call for some step-up in 
expenditures, but would not appear to be out of keeping with the 
health protection afforded. 

I am happy to conclude by saying that by and large we have made 
appreciable progress since ‘the spring months of 1954, due to ‘the 
impetus given by this committee, by a responsiveness on the part of 
the Secretar y of Agriculture showing that the protective functions are 
considered an important part of his Department’s responsibility, and 
an increasing awareness on the part of the States of the need for a 
greater recognition of their joint and individual responsibilities. 

I have been very happy, on behalf of our association, to be given 
the opportunity to present these features to you. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Jacobsen, we wish to thank you for your very 
fine presentation. It is a source of gratification to this committee to 
see the reaction of the State commissioners of agriculture to the action 
of this committee to protect these inspection services, and other activi- 
ties which are so vital. We have pointed out that the Federal effort 
was required, otherwise through various means we might end up with 
each State somewhat like a little principality, like we find in Europe. 
Also, I am glad to see that the Secretary of the Department has come 
around to recognizing that. There is enough work in agriculture 
and enough work with problems of pests where we can all jom 
in. But we do need some overall supervisory force in the field, and 
we are glad to see you recognize it. 

We also wish to commend you and your associates for the fine 
job we think you do at the State level in the various State programs. 

Mr. Jacopsen. I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, the States, I 
think, have a real consciousness of their responsibility and are earnest 
in trying to do a better job. 

Mr. Waurrren. Well, we believe in you all. Thank you again. 

Mr. Jaconsen. Thank you. Do you want me to leave those book- 
lets? 

Mr. Wurtrren. We would like to have them. We would like a 
chance to go through them, if you have ample copies. 

Mr. Jaconsen, T have ample copies, and I would be very happy to 
leave them if the clerk has someplace to file them, and if there should 
be cause for reference to them. 

Mr. Wuitten. We would be pleased to have them. Thank you. 
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Uriization Reskarcu oN WALNUTS 
WITNESS 


DICKSON R. LOOS, DIAMOND WALNUT GROWERS, INC. 


Mr. Wutrren. The next witness was to have been Kar! D. Loos, of 
the Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. 

Mr. D. R. Loos. My name is Dickson R. Loos, Mr. Karl Loos is my 
father. He wasn’t able to come. I am taking his place. I have pre- 
pared a very short statement, and I have some copies which I will give 
you. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are very glad to have you with us. You are 
slated to testify before the committee on behalf of the Diamond Wal- 
nut Growers, Inc. We will be glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. Loos. Actually, Iam appearing on behalf of the Diamond Wal- 
nut Growers for a very small part of the agricultural appropriation 
budget. We are interested in the program known as utilization re- 
search. 

I believe in the budget proposal by the Department of Agriculture 
the total was in excess of $14 million for that program. We are 
interested in only a very small part of that program which applies to 
the program to strengthen the market for fruits and nuts and vegetables 
by increasing the stability and quality of processed products. 

Now, in an explanation of the budget, there is an item which is to be 
increased $181,000 over 1957. Of that increase, there is $25,000 which 
is allocated to nuts, specifically shelled walnuts, almonds, and filberts. 
Last year the appropriation was approximately $22,000, and this in- 
crease of $25,000 would bring it up to $47,000. 

Now, we are very anxious to see that the committee, or rather, 
anxious to request of the committee to approve this amount and this 
increase because it is very important to the nut industry. In walnuts, 
especially, we have a situation where the market has remained rela- 
tively constant for unshelled walnuts; that is, walnuts sold in bags and 
that are in the shells. The increasing market is for the pac -kaged 
product which is shelled, so the user, the consumer, can open the 
package and doesn’t have to be bothered in cracking the nuts and 
pulling the meat out. 

That is increasing production, but, unfortunately, we have a prob- 
lem that we are confronted with with that sort of product, which is 
increasing rancidity, and the product doesn’t last very long. If you 
have it on the shelf for 2 or 8 months it will be rancid, 

The best way to increase the market for these products is to have 
research on different ways to treat the nut meats, to try different films 
or the packaging of the material, to prevent rancidity and prevent dis- 
coloration, which would tend to discour age the consumption. 

The Department of Agriculture has, out in its Pasadena Labora- 
tory, undertaken a number of research programs which are aiding ma- 
terially in the increasing of the shelf life of these processed products. 
I don’t think I need to go any further into this, because the rest of it 
is in the statement. I know you have many other things that you are 
busy with here, but I do have here some articles which I might leave 
with the committee, and you can use them as you see fit. I do not an- 
ticipate that you want to publish them in the Federal Register or 
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anything of that sort, or the Congressional Record, but they are here, 
and it shows some of the work. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have you leave all of that ma- 
terial, to be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Loos. All right; fine. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Loos, we appreciate your statement. I am sure 
I speak for you when I say your real interest is in this increased work 
and attention to the problems that your people have. Unfortunately, 
through the years, at any time you want the Department to give atten- 
tion to a problem they say, “Get us some more money and we will.” 
But we have reached a point, judging by the temper of Congress and 
the American people, where it is highly questionable as to whether 
anybody is going to get any sizable increases in expenditures this 
vear. This does not prevent, however, a directive in the committee 
report, to give attention to these problems which appear to be serious. 

They have many, many millions of ‘dollars for research in the De- 
partment, and it strikes me that, with time, some things should be 
closed out as new things arise. It looks like this year we must press 
for that a little bit more than before. That is reflecting a real need, 
as well as reflecting a public attitude and congressional attitude. 

Mr. Loos. We are well aware of the pressures that this large budget 
put on Congress. We can certainly understand that. We just wanted 
to call attention to this item because it is very small, and because it is 
so small it might be overlooked. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, the point I was making again is that this item 
is an increase, and you say “small.” The primary interest is not in 
the new money, but in getting the work done / 

Mr. Loos. Getting the work done; yes. That is what we would like, 
to keep this program going, to have this program continued. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank vou very much. Mr. Marshall has mentioned 
it, and others of us on the committee would like to convey our best 
to your father for his service as Solicitor for the Department. 

Mr. Loos. Thank you. 


Economic CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


WITNESSES 


CARL H. WILKEN, ECONOMIC ANALYST, RAW MATERIALS NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, CONSULTANT, RAW MATERIALS NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee is glad to have with us Mr. Carl H. 
Wilken. who has appeared before the committee numerous times be- 
fore. I think that many of the members of the committee are num- 
bered among those who agree with your economic views, particularly 
with reference to agriculture. We are glad to have you back with us. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. May I say I join in welcoming Mr. Wilken before 
our subcommittee once more. In my opinion, I think Mr. Wilken 
is one of the soundest economists in the Nation when it comes to agri- 
cultural affairs. 

Mr. Waurrren. All right. Proceed. 
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Mr. Wuxen. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement that I would 
like to file as part of the record. 

I would like to highlight the publication of a summary of 20 years 
of research work, which is essentially an audit of the United States as 
« huge corporation, and may I point out that the United States in the 
last 6 years has taken an operating loss of $200 billion because of price 
dislocations that exist at the present time, and that m 1957 there will 
be approximately +40 billion of Joss in operating income. 

Now, as long as this dislocation exists, it is “mathematic ally impos- 
sible to operate the United States on a solvent basis, or to balance the 
national budget. 

In preparing this summary, | used several billions of dollars’ worth 
of records compiled by the different departments of the Government 
and paid for by the American taxpayers. On the basis of that study 
and the appearances that 1 made before congressional committees, I 
would like to point out that our principal cause of confusion is eco- 
nomic training and thinking in the United States. 

For example, I have seen leading economists for industry and bank- 
ing and our schools and universities hold seminars for several davs in 
which they discussed the many phases of our economy w ithout any 
mention of raw-material production. 

Now, it happens that raw-material production is the beginning of 
our economic cycle and unless we start with raw materials and analyze 
their impact upon the economy as a whole, it is impossible to find the 
answers that we need. 

In my opinion, this type of study is the missing link in our whole eco- 
nomic structure. I think it is very important to this committee be- 
cause at the present time you are making appropriations in regard to 
supporting farm prices. You are making appropriations that in- 
directly serve as support prices for other raw materials, principally 
metals and stockpiling. 

I think this Appropriations Committee, if it wants to be in a posi- 
tion to have a definite picture of whether the appropriations that they 
are going to make are to be paid out of the tax revenue should initiate 
a specific study of raw materials to get the picture of the importance 
of the raw materials in our economy. Until that is done, I am very 
much afraid we are going to continue to ignore them and think of them 
as something that just happens and keep on losing this tremendous 
sum of money. 

The raw materials that we produce—and I am taking the broader 
phase, not only agriculture, but across the board, all raw materials 
that we use in our economy—have a threefold purpose. 

In the first: place, they determine the number of jobs that have to be 
applied to bring them forth from our resources. Secondly, a very 
important thing is that the price per unit times the units produced 
becomes the raw-material income. It represents the newly earned 
dollars that enter the economic monetary stream. Those dollars never 
have to be repaid, and keep on turning over in trade channels. 

Third, the raw-material income establishes the first primary market 
for manufactured goods that flow out of our factories at a later date 
as the raw materials are carried through. 

A careful study of the record will reveal that one-half of the market 
for manufactured goods in the United States is created by the produc- 
tion of raw materials. Now that is a very simple fact that has been 
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completely ignored by American industry for generations. It is not 
something new. 

As a result of that, if and when we underpay the raw-material pro- 
ducers, for example, 20 percent, we automatically prevent the creation 
of 20 percent of the market for our factory production. 

If the economy wants to continue to operate, in spite of that under- 
payment to raw-material producers, the only way it can be done is go 
into debt either at the public or private level. 

Now, using the actual raw-material equation, the record for 25 years, 
1929 through 1953, proves that for every dollar of new wealth that we 
used in that 25-year period we generated $5 of national income. 

In the process of operating our economy we used $4 out of each $5 
as operating expenses. This money is spent to buy things to keep 
the human labor in a position to work. 

For example, it is used to buy food, beverage, tobacco, gasoline for 
personal transportation, and other goods and services that just com- 
pletely vanish. There is nothing left of them. 

The other dollar, or 20 percent of the national income, becomes the 
operating profit of the United States, and it is the new wealth dollar, 
and the record shows again that in this 25-year period the total savings 
and profits in operating our economy were equal to 95 percent of the 
dollars of new wealth used in that period. 

The other 5 percent was used to buy capital goods at the consumer 
level, adding to the supply of automobiles, furniture, and household 
equipment. 

Now, I am going to apply to this ratio a multiplication table, and 
it means that if we produce and use $60 billion of new wealth we will 
have a national income of 300 billion and we will have $60 billion 
of operating profit. 

If we permit something to happen—no matter what it is—either 
through lack of production or through the lack of a proper price and 
the raw-material income is reduced $10 billion we will lose $50 bil- 
lion of income and $10 billion of operating profit. 

Then, if we wish to continue to operate our economy in spite of that 
underpayment for raw materials, we have to go out and borrow it 
either at public or private levels. 

Now, to illustrate the dislocation that exists, I would like you to 
take a copy of my pamphlet and turn to page 22. 

T will illustrate what happened since 1946 to 1950. 

In 1946 through 1950 we had a very good period in our economy 
and our usage of farm raw materials and other raw materials was in 
the same balance that existed during this 25-year period from 1929 
through 1953. 

The data used is taken directly from the Joint Economic Committee 
and is their official tabulation of the end items that go into national 
income. You will note in 1946 to 1950 we averaged $211 billion of 
income, total wage payments of $136,500 million; farm-operator in- 
come was $14,200 million; small-business income was $21,400 million ; 
rentals $7,200 million, and so on. 

Now we move over to 1955, and that is the second column, and you 
will note the national income rose to $324 billion, which is an increase 
of 53.5 percent. . : 

You will notice that payrolls moved up 63.7 percent. You will 
note that the farm operator actually received 17.6 percent less than 
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he averaged in 1947 to 1949, even though we had $113 billion more 
income in the United States. 

Small business moved up half as fast as the overall picture wit): 
27.5 percent increase. 

You will note the increase of interest is 140 percent. 

This illustrates the rapid increase in total debt that took place 
from 1950 on. 

You will note that corporate profits advanced pretty much in ratio 
with the national increase in income. Now, if you will drop down 
you will see the specific factors that went into creating the income. 

From 1946 to 1950 we had $32.2 billion of farm production. We 
used it all. There was no surplus. 

You will note that in 1955 we had $32.9 billion. In 1955 we added 
about a billion dollars of that to the stockpile. In other words, we 
didn’t actually use as many dollars worth of farm products in 1955 
as we did from 1946 to 1950. 

Next you will note that mineral raw materials increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in national income. They were supported by 
the debt and through stockpiling operations. 

Now below you will find the key items which are produced from the 
raw materials. The durable goods sales represent automobiles, house- 
hold equipment, and furniture. You will notice that they increased 
61 percent or a little faster than the national income. Now, the reason 
for that was the credit extension at the installment level and credit 
of all kinds for home building, and so forth. 

You will note that the nondurable goods sales only increased 33.2 
percent. Now, 90 percent of the nondurable goods are processed from 
farm raw materials and the loss of nondurable goods sales illustrates 
the underusage of farm products during that 5-year period. 

This price dislocation took place back in 1951 and I think again it 
was primarily the lack of economic thinking that brought it about. 

In 1950 Congress passed the Defense Act of 1950 and provided for 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Now Congress, in passing that act, 
passed a good act. The act provided that there should be no price 
ceilings on farm products below parity; second, that wages should be 
kept in balance with consumer prices; and, third, that industry should 
have a normal operating market. 

In 1951 the Office of Price Stabilization was put into operation. 
At the time I was with the Joint Committee on Defense, so that I 
watched what went on very closely. 

The Administrator of the act, Eric Johnston and his assistants. 


announced the price ceilings, based on 85 percent of normal operating 


margins for industry. They made no provisions to incorporate a 
round of wage increases that started in the automobile industry in 
December 1950, and as a result of those two steps, a downward pres- 
sure was created on farm prices and in a little over a year’s time, 
farm prices dropped 20 percent. 

Now, when this took place, we lost 20 percent of the market for con- 
sumer goods in rural America, and that roughly represents 10 percent 
on an overall basis. 

The result of that was our consumer goods sales, which averaged 55.5 
percent of national income in 1946 to 1950, dropped down to 49 percent 
in 1955, or a loss of 10 percent on an across-the-board basis. 
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Now the loss of these sales is what caused the income of small busi- 
ness to lag behind the rest of the economy. They haven’t got those 
sales. They haven’t got them now and for that reason small business 
today is in serious trouble because of the loss of markets which is in- 
herent in this subnormal farm price level. 

Next, if you will turn to page 44, I think I can give you a clear-cut 
picture of how our economy operates, either on earned income or, if 
we don’t have the earned income, on the basis of debt. 

In 1953, the Republican Administration was elected, and they had 
promised to cut back spending. They had promised to maintain the 
farm prices. Well, they did cut back spending. 

Now, if you will notice on the top of the page you have the national 
income per year during 1946 to 1950 and you will find that during that 
period we increased our total debt $20.7 billion per year, which was 
roughly 50 percent of the profit involved in $211 billion of national 
income. 

Then if you will drop down to 1953 you will notice at that time that 
our increase in debt in 1953 was $35.1 billion—sorry, I mean $36.7 bil- 
lion. Itis over on the right hand side. 

You will note how that was cut back to $24.5 billion in 1954. 

Along with that cutback in spending, the administration at that 
time permitted the farm income to go back still further, in other words, 
also reduced your earned income. 

As a result of the combined effect of the two, we started into a reces- 
sion in July 1953, and following July 1953, up until the middle of 
August 1954, we cut back our physical production 9 percent—9 percent 
of our physical production in terms of dollars represents a level of 
about $30 billion. 

In order to get the economy into operation instead of correcting the 
price dislocation for farm products, we opened up the gates of credit, 
and you will notice how the addition to the national debt in 1955 
expanded to $61 billion. That was $36,500 million higher than the rate 
in 1954. 

Well, as a result of borrowing this money from the future and 
spending it, we expanded the national income of approximately $299 
billion in 1954 to $335 billion in the first quarter of 1956. 

We didn’t earn that income. We just borrowed it from the future 
and it remains to be paid and the interest on it today is an added cost 
in Operating our economy. 

Now, you will note that on page 44, rather, page, 45, I put in the 
farm income that should have existed to keep the economy in balance, 
and if that had been the case, in the period 1951-56 we could have had 
an earned income of $1,954 billion. Instead of that we had $1,826 
billion, or a loss of $127,800 million. 

In trying to offset this loss due to price dislocations we added at 
least $70 billion excess to the total debt accumulation in the United 
States, public and private. 

In 1957 with the dislocation that exists, we are going to lose about 
$40 billion of operating income, or possibly more, $20 billion of that 
income being lost entirely because it will not be created by the produc- 
tion of farm products at the present price level and in trying to offset 
it to keep the economy going at present levels we will have to add an- 
other $20 billion excessive debt to keep the machine going; and, very 
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simply, this economy of ours is just like a business. We either earn 
the income to operate it and if we don’t earn it then we have to borrow 
it, and it is absolutely impossible to operate a solvent economy and 
maintain a balanced budget in the United States unless the raw mate- 
rial income, which is your primary market, is in balance with factory 
goods. 

Now, to illustrate exactly the effect of this thing, I am going to use 
the State of Iowa as an example. 

The State of Iowa in 1955 for her farm production was underpaid $1 
billion. Now, Iowa spends 70 percent of its income—that is true for all 
rural areas—for goods at retail. 

The merchants of Iowa lost that market and the factories of the 
United States also lost those retail sales in Iowa. 

A similar loss took place in every State. For example, Congress- 
man Andersen, if you will check the record of Minnesota, you will 
find that Minnesota in 1955 and 1956 was underpaid relatively about 
$700 million per year for its farm production. 

Now the question comes up: “Well, what can be done about it?” 

Well, we have been debating for years now about the cost of main- 
taining this farm price and the proper price for raw materials. 

The real facts are these: If we do not maintain a proper price for 
raw materials we are going to lose in direct proportion—— 

Mr. Wuirten. I hate to interrupt your fine presentation, but I do 
it only to try to help apply the views you express, which make sense 
to me, to the present situation. 

Taking up a few of your beliefs which are supported by the records 
such as you have before you, what do you think about the soil bank, 
where we pay the farmer in cash out of the Treasury for crops he does 
not, produce, which he can put into the bank and can use to meet his 
expenses, for which he has really not produced any wealth? Carrying 
it further, what do you think about the present proposals which, in- 
stead of requiring the processor to pay the farmer a real price for his 
produce, would have the Government issue a check to the farmer for 
the difference between the relatively low price and a support price 
which would offset the price close to what he buys? 

I ask you that because it appears to me that both of these approaches 
would be short-sighted, and would contribute to the very thing that 
you picture, Mr. Wilken, if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. WirKen. Well, in answer to your particular question about 
giving the farmer a check to make up part of his underpayment, to me 
that will not permit vour economy to operate properly. 

For example, let’s apply that same situation to labor. Let’s say that 
labor—or rather industry—will pay you half the wage that you are 
entitled to, and the Government will make up the balance. 

You can readily see the problems that would enter into that situ- 
ation. 

Now the thing that has to happen, and we recognize it in all business 
and throughout our economy; for example, society should pay the 
farmer the price at the market price. 

One of the problems we have, we talk about free economy. but we 
have never had one. In other words, we have had fixed prices indi- 
rectly as a result of tariffs; we have had a fixed price for gold. We 
have a minimum wage. We have labor contracts which establish the 
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wage per hour. We have the Interstate Commerce Commission estab- 
lishing. freight rates, and we have definite ‘financial contracts with a 
definite rate of interest. 

Mr. Wuitren. What you are saying is that, inasmuch as it might 
be a worthy objective, we have never had free enterprise of private 
business ? 

Mr. Wirixen. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. All that anybody wants is a fair advantage, and the 
way to get the fair advantage is to pass a law to give it. Many of 
your contests in legislative bodies have been by various groups, not 
seeking what they thought was unfair, but to write laws declaring 
certain advantages as fair. We do live in a set of advantages de- 
clared by law that might be as high as your head, and I am glad to 
see you recognize that as being an effect. 

Mr. WirkeEN. Well, in my opening statement, and I will just repeat 
it, no one realizes better than I do how busy you men are as Members 
of Congress, and as Members of the Board of Directors of the United 
States, because that is what you really are, and I am going to give you 
one of the key reasons for it. 

We have here in the United States hundreds of organizations, many 
of them with offices in Washington. They are continuously tapping 
on your door, all with a specific project, trying to carve out a slice of 
this economic pie, which is the income of the United States. 

None of them have ever seemed to have had the time or have taken 
the time to take the record of the United States, which is available 
for everybody, and analyze the record, to find out what it takes to be 
sure there is going to be a pie to be divided. 

Now, if we would study the record, we would realize that we have 
a dictator in our economy, whether we like it or not, and that dictator 
is arithmetic; 2 times 2 has to make 4, and you cannot give one group 
a special privilege without taking away from some other group. 

If we recognize the arithmetic in operating this economy of ours, 
there would be no need for many of those organizations, and maybe 
you Members of Congress would havea little time to sit back and relax. 

Mr. Wuirren. And we might have a little more time to study it a 
little bit more deeply than we now have. 

Considering this matter further, as I have pointed out previously, 
we had 14 freight rate increases since 1946. Now the users of the 
railroads pay those rate increases, which in turn are guaranteed by 
various laws. 

Mr. WitKen. Right. 

Mr. Wuirren. But in this so-called Brannan plan approach to agri- 
culture, where you would issue the farmer a check to make up part 
of his costs, and all of his profits, the general taxpayer would be pay- 
ing for it, and not the user. 

Mr. Wu.ken, That is right. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Which I think would be unfair. Now, that overlooks 
the other question, which is most serious here. If this committee has to 
write any check for payments we would have the job of getting the 
money out of Congress. With only 13 percent of the people owning 
the farms, I think the farmer is foolish to ever get his welfare de- 
pendent upon the ability of any committee to get the checks through 
Congress. 
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But, we are straying away from the other question which I asked—- 
and I will welcome your views on it. I think the acreage reserve for 
the soil bank is a step in the wrong direction. It would pay the farmer 
in cash to not produce. I am not trying to get you to agree with me, 
but I want to say that I see it that way. What do you think of that? 

Mr. AnpersEN. I say I agree with you on that, that the acreage 
reserve is not the long-range answer to this problem. 

Mr. WitKEN. Well, due to the fact I have used arithmetic in these 
analyses that I used, I ‘would have to agree, 

For example, right. there you have touched upon a very important 
angle. In arriving at income, you have to have two factors. You have 
to have. units of production as well as price. You have to have em- 
ployment. as well as wages. You don’t hire people to not produce. You 
hire them to produce and handle things. 

Now, if we put this soil bank into operation and do nothing about 
the price, it is going to mean a still lower farm income, because he is 
going to have less units to sell at the present price. 

In addition, we are going to destroy jobs right at the source of pro- 
duction, and not only in producing it but in handling it. and using it 
all the way through the economic cycle and, stating it bluntly, it is a 
shortcut to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have expressed it a little better than I have, 
but your thought is no more firm than my own. 

Mr. Anprersen. Well, Mr. Wilken, you hit it on the head when you 
say that unless it is accompanied—that is, unless for example, the 5 
percent reduction in total crop acreage hoped for by Mr. Marshall and 
myself under the soil bank, from 5 to 8 percent, is accompanied by the 
placing beneath the balance of the production a reasonable price for 
agriculture, then we lose much of the benefits of that comparatively 
small reduction. It must be offset—and that is why I have always 
been for the 90 percent figure—it must be offset by as high a figure as 
possible established as a floor for the agricultural commodities which 
are produced. 

Mr. WiikENn. Well, I am not going to take up much time, but here is 
what you have, in my opinion. 

The United States can’t afford a price support lower than 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Anversen. I agree entirely. I think that is where the present 
Secretary of Agriculture is all wrong in his ideology, or whatever you 
might term it. 

Mr. Wirxen. I want to respect the fact that I said “can’t afford.” 

Mr. Anpersen. You are right. 

Mr. WirtkeNn. Any price support, no matter if it is 90 or what, must 
deliver 100 percent at the market place if it is going to work efficiently 
and effectively. 

Mr. Anpersen. We called to the attention of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Chairman, you will recall, the fact that he keeps reduc- 
ing the price-support level—I am now referring to feed grains—and 
as he continues to reduce them the market falls down to meet that 
figure. Any student of that will observe that that has been the case 
the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. WitKen. Well, you have this factor, which our economists ig- 
nore entirely: We have an annual cycle of crop production. Now, at 
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harvesttime you havea full year’s supply of cotton, wheat, and corn, 
and only 1 day’s immediate demand, and, because of that factor, any 
price support that you establish will be the price at harvesttime. If 
you cut 1t to 75, that will be it. If you cut it to 50, that will be it, be- 
cause your law of supply and demand cannot function. 

Mr. Warrren. Excuse me. That:is what it will be at the time the 
farmer is set. 

Mr. Wizxen. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnatt. It is one thing to set a lower price and another thing 
to sell commodities at a domestic price below that price, on account 
of conditions. That drives the price still further down. 

Mr. Wirken. Well, in my opinion, I think, if you will look up the 
law setting up the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is violating the law, because the law, if I remember it, says 
if he sells products that are going out of condition, and if it will tend 
to depress the market, that he must replace those commodities with an 
equal amount of storable commodities. That has not been done. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Mr. Wilken, I would like your reaction on this: 

Our chairman has often discussed a situation which exists, and I 
think he has justice in so doing when he calls the attention of the 
Congress to the fact that every year, year after year, we have had 
reduction in the cotton acreage—just taking cotton now—to the point 
where it is almost impossible for the cotton area, as such, to come out 
with an economic balance. 

Now, what is the answer along the line of working against this 
continuous going down and down, not only in cotton acreage, but 
also in wheat and corn acreage? What would you suggest? What is 
wrong? I would like to get your reactions on that situation. 

I think the chairman is right. The question with me is: What can 
we do about it ? 

Mr. Wiukens. In the first place, you have to get this fundamental 
equation, that if and when your farm raw materials drop below parity, 
you start to have underconsumption in the United States somewhere 
along the line, and you definitely have underusage, for the simple 
reason that society today, in 1956, and 61 percent more income than 
it had from 1946 to 1950, and yet didn’t pay any more to the farmer. 
Why? Because they didn’t have to. 

Now, the problem that you have with cotton and wheat and several 
other items is a little broader than the domestic issue, and it is one 
of the things that we haven't recognized in our dealings with the rest 
of the world. 

Since 1942 the price support for farm products in the United 
States in the stockpiling operations, and the money spent for metals, 
has supported the raw material price of the world. 

Now, in 1949, England devalued its pound, which meant a 30-percent 
drop in commodity prices coming from the pound-sterling areas. 

Then we have the effect of the OPS, and, in the same way that the 
income of rural America was cut back 20 percent as a result of that 
price drop, the buying power of the rest of the world was cut back 
20 percent, and farm prices in the rest of the world are much more 
important than they are in the United States because 80 percent of the 
population outside of North America is engaged in producing farm 
products, and that is how they get their primary income. So, with 
the drop of the price level in the rest of the world for farm production 
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we lost the export market for cotton and wheat and the cutting down 
didn’t help a darned bit, so on the broad picture we have to realize 
that we have an export problem to keep up but we should also realize 
that if the rest of the world is going to buy our cotton and wheat, 
by golly, we have to make it possible for them to earn the money. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Wilken, as our chairman has often stated, while 
we have been reducing our acreage we have been simply handing that 
acreage over to other countries to produce. That has been the situa- 
tion, has it not ? 

Mr. WitxeEN. Well, they use the United States for a storage house, 
knowing if and when they did need it they could get it at a bargain. 
Up until] 1952 there was no surplus. From 1942 to 1952, 11 years of 
operating the price support, there was no surplus, but as soon as the 
farm prices go down the surpluses start to grow. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, ever since this price-support ideol- 
ogy gained quite a momentum in our newspapers, and so forth, our 
farm-price level has been continually receding, has it not? 

Mr. Witxen. Well, that is true, but your flexible price support is 
nothing more than a reflection of your economic training. If you let 
the thinking of the economists in the United States today prevail, this 
raw-material price is going down to the world level, which will be 
about 1942 levels, and will be in ratio to the $35 gold. 

Mr. ANnversen. Don’t you feel a good segment of our economists 
want just that to happen ? 

Mr. Witxen. Well, your shortsighted industrialist. he thinks in 
these kind of terms—I heard him express it: If the consumer gets 
cheap food he is going to have more money to buy something else. 
They just do not realize the loss of market that is involved the minute 
they have cheap raw materials. 

Mr. Waurirten. There is another fact, if you will permit me, that 
has been overlooked. There are lots of industrialists in this country 
and lots of folks in public life that feel that cheap raw materials made 
this country great. It did become great during the period of pre- 
dominantly cheap raw materials, but it was at the expense of wasting 
fully 50 percent of the wealth of this country in timber, fertile soil. 
and everything else. It was at the expense of depletion of that reserve, 
and now we no longer have that reserve. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, we have with us our former col- 
league, Mr. Crawford. I wonder if Mr. Crawford has anything he 
would like to say—that is, if you are finished ? 

Mr. WirKen. I might say that Fred has gone over very carefully 
the data that I used in the end conclusions, and so on, and he appears 
in this publication as consultant. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to make a statement here. I remember 
Fred Crawford with a great deal of pleasure, and I have said many 
times that there was no more able man in Congress than Fred Craw- 
ford. No man had a deeper knowledge of a wider variety of subjects 
than the gentleman who is with us today, and certainly he is quite a 
student of economics and a student of government. It was a surpris- 
ing thing in our service with him to see how many subjects our friend 
would show a knowledge about, far beyond the average. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, based on a little over 40 years in a 
wide variety of industry al] over this country, having resided in 46 
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States, I have been mixed up in a number of things, but I consider this 
document the finest economic tool for a Member of Congress that has 
ever been put in print in this form. 

Now, my experience through industry has been one where I would 
study the detailed structure of the raw materials, the labor, processing, 
the markets, the cost, the transportation, and financial end of it in par- 
ticular, so that forces you to take an interest in the statistics, in the 
historical background of the industry in which we operate. 

This is a summation of the historical background of our economy, 
as it has been reflected in published figures. 

As Carl Wilken and I have often said to each other, we have here 
in the United States the most complete statistical record of the opera- 
tion of an economy which puts its fingers into world affairs on a bigger 
scale than has ever been published, and that is because our Govern- 
ment gathers these statistics from a population of actors in industry 
and agriculture who are willing to file the information with the Gov- 
ernment. They are not only willing to do it, but they do lots of it 
voluntarily, without pushing, and the Government, with the influence 
of Congress, has had the sense to put it on the record; so here is the 
summation of the record. 

The unfortunate part about it is, you do not have the time to make a 
study in detail, 

Mr. Wuirten. I appreciate that statement, and I couldn’t help but 
interrupt to point this out: I went to Russia last fall and consulted 
with our top people in that area, and in the satellite countries. I mean 
United States citizens who are experts in the field and have been there 
for a number of years. Over here we get very much upset about the 
figures given us as to Russia’s potential—misleading information, in 
my opinion. 

Well, we had illustrations of what big claims are made, but through- 
out that part of the world they can’t make any accurate claims because 
they do not have any accurate statistical background. They just never 
have bothered with keeping records. It is understandable then, with 
a nation that is spread over a sixth of the world area and with every 
kind of people, that they would naturally say one thing one week and 
another thing another week. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. Now, going back to this presenta- 
tion here, it summarizes and it is comprehensible and you can get your 
mind around this thing in this form. It gives you hitching posts to tie 

to and operate off of in this direction or that direction, and you are 
always anchored. 

Now, may I say to the chairman and to those who are here with him, 
I think I have perhaps as little use for this philosophy of nonproduc- 
tion as any man who lives. As I have said on this floor here many, 
many times, all wages must be paid from production; no other source 
for wages exists except from production. I can temporarily give this 
young man here to my right $100, and he can hire you, as a Member of 
Congress, to go out and dig potatoes for him and pay you so much per 
day, and you would say, “Well, the wages he is paying me did not come 
from production.” But somewhere in the background, they did come 
from production. 

Now, when you cut production in this country you are cutting the 
source of income. Now, that is a self-evident truth to anybody that 
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wants to think: Wages mustbe paid from production; not from pro- 
vidence. Thatis No.1. 

No. 2: Having put the silk hat on organized labor through our laws 
and court decisions and acceptance and so forth, which is reflected in 
the price structure that we buy in industry, we distorted our economy, 
and the extent of that distortion is reflected in this little brochure in 1 
or 2 tables. 

I have carried this publication to bankers, and I said, “Listen, there 
is one page here that you need concern yourself about ; just st udy that 
page, think through it, and forget all the rest, and you will have an 
awakening.” 

You can’t deny to this group over here, that works in production of 
raw materials, a relatively low wage and get away with it for an in- 
definite period. He can borrow each year until he exhausts his credit, 
and get away with it for a while, but while doing so you are cutting 
under your foundation all the time. 

Yesterday I spent about 3 hours with a group, and we are bringing 
together the capital with which to finance the production of raw mate- 
rials and processed goods in some 16 foreign countries. 

I said to them, “All of these countries which are in difficulties are 
primarily agricultural areas. 

I said, “The United States is still a primary agricultural area, 
but it is beg forgotten because of industry based on the success of 
agricultural here.” 

Friday I will be in Detroit with the automobile manufacturers. 
Their sins of commission and omission are catching up with that great 
industry. 

At the last meeting I attended out there 3 weeks ago, one of them 
said, “There is a dealer up at Grand Rapids that has 332 foreign- 
made cars on a ship coming to Michigan. His quota for this year in 
Michigan is 7,000 cars. He is so oversold it takes 6 months to get 
delivery on a foreign car.” 

I said, “Well, you have invited that; nobody to blame except you 
fellows, and it is up to industry. You helped kill your market in 
the United States for the car you are trading out. You can’t main- 
tain your sales record down in the farming areas because there is no 
money there with which to buy your cars and new trucks.” 

That story is in here. Now, we are going to have to produce raw 
materials on the farm. Somebody is going to have to pay for them 
or we will break our necks economically. You can cut out the pro- 
duction, and that will break our necks. You can subsidize the pro- 
duction instead of letting the consumer pay a fair price. You can 
try to take enough awy from the guy who in some way manages to 
get a little taxable income, and tax him and pay for it that way, and 
let the consumer pay for it. You can follow all of this “ring around 
the Rosie” stuff, but if you are going to pay the so-called feather- 
bedded wage, high prices on processed goods, to organized labor, and 
sell those goods, you are going to have to bring the farmers buying 
power up to a relative position. There is no escape about it. 

Now, if that induces a great, we will say, a great excess of food- 
stuffs, then you are going to have to push that out somewhere else 
in the world, and sell it there, or maybe let the whole income of this 
country work back toward the level of the income of the fellows of 
the other countries in the world. 
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Now, I don’t agree that that is going to have to be done, because 
out of production comes the higher standard of living. It is the 
production of goods that raises the consumption of mankind. We 
cannot get away from that. Everybody wants to produce. They 
cannot produce in other parts of the world because they haven’t got 
the tools with which to produce. We have a productive market here 
which enables us to get the tools and step up our production. We have 
a high standard of living, but. you men have been all over the world, 
just as I have been, and you have seen the absence of tools and there- 
fore the absence of production. 

Mr. Wutrren. We could talk about this all afternoon, and we would 
all welcome that, but we do have other witnesses waiting, but in evi- 
dence of what you are saying, Mr. Crawford, for years the United 
States built up this backlog of what was called surplus, surplus to 
domestic markets, but actually it wasn’t surplus to world needs, or 
even United States needs, perhaps but we held that off of world mar- 
kets on the basis that we were helping underprivileged countries, Ac- 
tually, we were keeping what they needed away from them, and mak- 
ing them pay through the nose to get it somewhere else, and it was so 
shortsighted. 

I wish we had more time, because we welcome this opportunity, and 
we are pleased to have had this in the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, might I personally thank you for 
giving these two gentlemen an additional 15 minutes above the half 
hour allotted to them ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. I actually would like to give them the whole after- 
noon. 

Mr. Anpersen. That shows the high esteem in which we hold you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We appreciate that, but we know your situation. 

Mr. Wiiken. I want to reiterate what I said’ before, that I think this 
Appropriations Committee could do a very constructive good for the 
United States if they made a special study of the impact of raw mate- 
rials, because we have gotten so far away from raw-material produc- 
tion, that we have forgotten all about them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it isa field for all of us to look into. 

Thank you again. 


Feperat Meat INsrPecTION AND SUPERVISION OF Farr Trape PRAcTICES 
WITNESS 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, WEST- 
ERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Marswaru. At this time we will hear from Mr. Liljenquist, 
representing the Western Meat Packers Association, who has a state- 
ment he wishes to make. 

Mr. Linsenquist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here to talk 
about just two items under the “Agriculture” appropriation that our 
association is interested in. 

The association has 464 member firms in the Rocky Mountain- Pacific 
Coast States. 

The first item that I would like to mention is the problem of having 
enough inspectors in the packing plants to keep up with the kill on 
the floor. 
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We have been running short over the last few years, particularly the 
last 2 or 3 years. We have had plants that have had to cut back their 
rate of kill because of shortage of inspectors, and it has been very 
costly to these companies. 

As you know, under the present law we do not have a provision 
where the packer can ae additional funds as needed to employ 
additional inspectors. We have to depend entirely upon the work 
staff as employed on the regular appropriation. 

As I say, it has not been sufficient to provide enough inspectors to 
keep the plants operating at all times. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Do you feel if the plants had that authority that it 
would relieve that situation ? 

Mr. Linsenquist. It would. We do not recommend it as a means 
of solving the problem, however, because it is just extremely difficult 
to determine how you are going to assess the charges. 

It. would not work equitably. It would not work equitably, as I say, 
for part of the payment to be by appropriation and part of it to be 
by packer payment. 

We do recommend, however, that we have some sort of a formula 
developed—and we have discussed this with the Department of Agri- 
culture—so that as the demand increases and as new plants qualify for 
inspection that the Department be authorized to employ necessary per- 
sonnel so they will not have to seatter their force too thin. 

That is a difficult problem, we realize. The Department has been 
working on such a formula, too, but they have not completed it yet. 

We wholeheartedly support the budget request of an additional 
$1,212,000 for the employment of 192 additional inspectors covered 
in this year’s budget request. 

We have been receiving an average net increase of 5.2 plants per 
month during the last 3 years, coming under Federal inspection, and I 
believe that this 192 additional inspectors requested by the Department 
this coming fiscal year, it has taken into consideration this fact of 
average increase, so that would help very materially if you can approve 
the budget request in that respect. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. Does this mean that more and more livestock are 
being processed ? 

Mr. Litsenqutst. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Where is the processing being done? Is the process- 
ing tending to go into smaller plants? 

Mr. Latsenautst. It is tending toward the Federal inspection more 
and more all the time, and one of the things that causes that, Mr. An- 
dersen, is the concentration of buying in the hands of the chain stores. 
They request invariably federally inspected meats. 

The other item I would like to take up today deals with the problem 
of enforcement of the Packers and Stockvards Act, title 2 of the act. 

Title 2 has to do with the supervision of the fair trade practices, 
supervision over mergers that tend to create monopoly, and control 
over monopolistic actions in the packing industry. 

Our problem dates back to 1921 when the act was passed. As you 
know, all agricultural processing industries are under the supervision 
in this respect of the Federal Trade Commission except meatpackers. 

In 1917, at the request of President Wilson, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigated the Big Five meatpackers. The investigation 
took 2 years and, when it was completed, the Big Five meatpackers 
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were charged with unfair and illegal use of monopoly power to defraud 
both producers and,consumers and to restrict the flow of food supply 
both nationally and internationally, and additional charges were made. 

Based on that study, the Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, undertook an inyestigation which resulted in a criminal action 
against the Big Five packers which was settled on the day action was 
brought, in February 1920, in the signing of the consent, decree, which, 
as you know, separated the Big Five packers. from the ownership of 
stockyards, from owning railroads and terminal yards, from owning 
market-news-reporting newspapers and journals; separated them also 
from their retail grocery business and the wholesale grocery business. 

The following year the big packers were able to get out from under 
the control of the Federal Trade Commission, Ail packers were taken 
out from under that jurisdiction and placed under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

When the act was first passed, the Secretary of Agriculture was 
Mr. Henry Wallace, a Republican, who attempted to enforce this 
new jurisdiction the Department, had received. He set up a separate 
agency in the Secretary’s Office and employed a special assistant to 
the Secretary to administer the Packer and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration. 

In 1924 Secretary Wallace died. The new Secretary then was Gov- 
ernor Gore of West Virginia, and in 1925, Secretary William N. 
Jardine took office. 

He announced that he was in sympathy with the packer provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the administrator of that 
program resigned. Shortly after Secretary Jardine took office, the 
independent status of the Packers and Stockyards Act was terminated 
and it was transferred over to the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

We did not have very much enforcement of title 2 from that date 
forward, and today you could possibly say that the third largest 
industry in America, which is meat packing, is the only industry in 
America that is not. under supervision of the Federal Government 
with respect to unfair trade practices. 

The Department of Agriculture does not have one person assigned 
full time to fair-trade practices of the meatpackers. 

They have not, they say, enough funds to post the yards which 
under the law were required to be posted, and in recent years they 
have had the entire appropriation devoted to the stockyards’ section 
of the act, They have had all of their employees in that activity. 

We have filed complaints on unfair trade practices from time to 
time, but the Department has not had the staff to investigate them. 
We feel that it is extremely important to the welfare of our independent 
packers that we have some enforcement of title 2 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

We have consulted with the Department on this problem. They feel, 
to start out with, that they ought to have funds to employ 20 people. 
That would include some marketing specialists, a few accountants, 
and a few economists, the bulk of the 20 people, however, being clerical 
and office help. 5 he 

That would give them an opportunity to commence investigating 
complaints that are received, to commence some enforcement of the 
act. 
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Since World War II, there has been a wave of mergers in our in- 
dustry. The big packers have bought plant after plant across the 
country, but the Department of Agriculture in its history has never 
investigated a single merger in our industry. 

The Jaw is adequate but it has not been tested in the courts to any 
considerable extent. There have only been three court cases since 1921 
dealing wih the fair-trade practices of the act. Two of them were in 
1934 and involved the same company. 

The third was in 1939, so we have a very serious problem here, we 
feel, and we would wholeheartedly recommend to this committee that 
you appropriate some funds for title 2 enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

We recognize that you do not earmark the appropriation for the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, but presumably the Department could 
divide it in any way they see fit between the stockyards, for instance, 
and the packer function; but inasmuch as they are still attempting to 
post the remaining markets, which under law are required to be posted, 
we felt that it would be appropriate to come before this committee 
and suggest an appropriation of $200,000 to start some enforcement on 
this phase of the Department’s responsibility. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has stated that he feels that he 
should do something about this responsibility, and he has indicated 
that by next year the Department undoubtedly would request funds 
from Congress to start enforcing the provisions. 

The people in the industry and those in the Department are in full 
agreement that this phase of the responsibility of the Department has 
been badly neglected. 

Mr. AnperseNn. You, of course, know that no request has been made 
of this subcommittee for funds for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Litsenquist. That is true. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. So I cannot agree with you that the feeling down 
in the Secretary’s Office is very intense as to wanting to do something 
about it. Would you say so, Mr. Marshall? That is, as long as there 
is no request made for funds? 

Mr. Latsenquist. They feel that that feeling is a new experience 
for the Department, and it has been generated since bills have been 
introduced in Congress to restore jurisdiction over the meat packers 
in the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. MarsnHatt. I would personally give a great deal more credence 
to it, if the press was not being informed by the Secretary that he will 
show the Congress where the budget can be reduced. 

Mr. Laisenquist. Yes, sir. I have here a copy of a release which 
was issued by our association on April 4 dealing with this problem of 
enforcement in the Department. 

It has many ramifications in that a number of food industries have 
found that if they owned packing plants they are exempt from the jur- 
isdiction of the Federal Trade Commission on their nonmeatpacking 
activities, and so Mr, Benson is likely to be faced with a pieebieat of 
dealing not only with meatpackers enforcement activities of unfair 
trade practices, but he may be required to deal with the practices of 
a large segment of our total food economy. 

I have cited in that release there, a number of cases which show that 
food industries are now beginning to take advantage of that loop- 
hole to escape the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Mr. Marsnaty. Thank you for your testimony before this subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Liljenquist. We always appreciate having an opportunity 
of hearing from as important a segment of our trade as the independ- 
ent meatpackers. 

Mr. Liwsenquist. Thank you, it isa pleasure to be here. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
WITNESS 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Marswatuy. At this time we will be glad to hear from Mr. White, 
of the American Association of Nurserymen. 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. White 
has been appearing before this committee for a number of years and 
has presented information of great value to the subcommittee. I want 
to welcome him back this time. 

Mr. MarswHatu. He certainly has done us a service in keeping us 
informed of this important part of our agricultural economy. 

Mr. Wuire. I think this is the 20th year. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there are several 
items in the agricultural appropriation bill, concerning which the 
nursery industry has an historical interest which is very important to 
every member of the industry, irrespective of the State in which they 
are located. I would like to speak briefly on several of these items. 

Last year, when I appeared before you, I was quite concerned about 
2 or 3 items, and I followed those up personally during the year. I 
would just like to give you a very brief report on some of them. 

The first one is the Mediterranean fruitfly. That is down in the 
South, and in Florida. I think this committee should be highly com- 
mended for making substantial sums of money available immediately 
for that program. I spent 3 days down there this last fall, and I can 
report to you very honestly and truthfully that I have never seen a 
more workmanlike job going on than is going on down there in this 
Mediterranean fruitfly campaign. 

The primary purpose of this visit was to meet with the National 
Plant Board, which had as one of its major items on the agenda a dis- 
cussion of the progress in the Mediterranean fruitfly eradication pro- 
gram. 

Following this meeting, I spent an additional day on my own, visit- 
ing nurserymen and talking Mediterranean fruitfly program with 
them. 

I was very much impressed with the sound progress that had been 
made and the very obvious intelligent manner in which this eradica- 
tion program had been undertaken. I observed the application of 
aerial distribution of insecticides and became thoroughly acquainted 
firsthand with the whole program. 

I can only report, as the result to date indicates, that the program 
has been one, of the most successful eradication programs against a 
serious plant pest that it has been my privilege to be even remotely 
connected with. This is due, of course, and possible only to the action 
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of, this committee that jumped in there and gave the Department the 
necessary support. 

Mr. Marsnauy. We appreciate that, and that is certainly a good 
illustration as to how funds can be saved by prompt action. 

Mr. Wurrr, Isn’t that the truth. That is absolutely true. Now, I 
think roughly $10 million has been expended, half from the State and 
half from the Federal Government, and you have saved a great 
industry. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Is the fruitfly pretty: well cleaned out down there? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes; it is pretty well cleaned out down there. Of 
course, when I was down there last fall there was still considerable 
acreage that was being sprayed. 

I saw the spray operation, and they were certainly getting a good 
cover. 

Mr. Anpersen. I was down there at Orlando around the first part 
of December, and at that time it was being discussed down there that 
quarantine would be lifted from certain sections in that vic inity, So, 
consequently, I felt that perhaps the work had proceeded in good 
shape. 

Mr. Wuirr. It has proceeded in very good shape. I can report that, 
One thing, in thinking about that program, I think the relationships 
between the Federal Government and the State governments, in the 
nurserymen at least—I cannot speak for the vegetable growers, of 
course—but that was a very fine cooperative effort. 

I should like to mention again that this committee is to be com- 
mended on making substantial funds immediately available for this 
eradication program. ‘Too often, in the past, these programs were 
initiated too late with too little effective ammunition. This time the 
reverse apparently has been true, which is reflected in the obvious 
success of the eradication program, which will result in very substan- 
tial savings in the future, as well as the salvation of a most important 
agricultural industry in Florida. 

I am not advised as to funds requested for this program in the 1958 
budget, but I assume that this committee will adequately provide for 
the continuation of this program to its successful conclusion. 

Briefly, now, concerning the gypsy moth eradication program, I 
appeared : about that last year, and it is going very, very good. Weare 
very happy about it. Approximately 900,000 acres were sprayed, and 
I think the plans call for about 3 million this year. 

One thing that was accomplished last year, that is a certainty, and 
that is the westward and southward spread of that moth has definitely 
been checked, and that was the urgent thing last year. That has now 
been done. 

As might have been anticipated, I understand that there are some 
areas to the south of the main contro] area of 1956 in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania that were not sprayed and in which mopup 
programs will be carried on this spring. 

I believe the program calls for treatment of all known infested areas 
in both New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as well as the small cleanup area 
near Lansing, Mich. 

We view the spring program of 1957 asa critical one. We are going 
into an area where it is highly populated, and there are going to be 
some complaints, I am sure, and they have a big job of public rela- 
tions to do; but I feel confident here, too, and I think the Department 
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does, but I'call your attention to the fact here that this job must also 
be done. wy 

I believe, with the same Federal-State cooperation, up to 3 million 
acres are to be sprayed this spring, starting very soon. , 

Tf the sarne success can be reported a year from now, then I believe 
this eradication program of a well-established pest will be well on 
the way to a successful conclusion. 

I wish’ to report that we, as I said a moment ago, as representatives 
of an affected commercial group of growers, are very pleased with the 
progress today, and again we assume that this committee will ade- 
quately provide for the continuation ‘of the program in this 1958 
budget. 

With the continued cooperation of the States and their suppression 
and eradication programs, the speed of the programs should be ac- 
celerated from year to year, leading to a final and successful conclu- 
sion to the main objective of eradication. At least this much is cer- 
tain: The westward and southward spread as I said a moment ago, of 
the pest was effectively halted in 1956 ; and this was a most urgent mat- 
ter when I appeared before you a year ago. 

A year ago I urged this committee to make adequate funds avail- 
able for the increased baggage inspection, which this committee did, 
because that is our first line of defense against all these pests coming in. 

I assume that this committee will again take care of this work. 

This committee and the Congress provided additional funds, most 
of which I understand were made available to the Customs Division, 
Department of the Treasury, for added inspectors, so that a more ade- 
quate inspection of passengers’ baggage for contraband plant material 
that might bring plant pests into this country would be available. 

We were very pleased with the action of this committee in this re- 
gard and once more assume that the committee will again adequately, 
as I said, take care of this important area of interception of plant pests 
that might be entering, not only in passengers’ baggage but otherwise. 

The workload has increased very substantially, and this activity 
must keep pace. 

The members of this committee realize, of course, that adequate 
inspection combined with adequate authority to dispose of infested 
material constitutes the first line of defense against importation of 
foreign pests from other lands. 

It is extremely important that an alert and adequate staff be main- 
tained to carry out this inspection and to handle the increasing prob- 
lem that confronts this group of dedicated men at our ports of entry 
in discovering and identifying pests on plant material and plant 
products. 

lt has been said, “One wormy grapefruit is not worth a $10 million 
eradication program.” ‘This is a sound philosophy in our judgment, 
many times substantiated by numerous bitter and expensive experiences 
of the past. 

These remarks naturally lead me to a new item that is now pending 
before the Congress, this Abernethy bill, H. R.'3476, which we support. 

We supported the Abernethy bill in the House because we believe 
there are several deficiencies in our plant-protection laws that could 
be traced back to the inadequacy of the old Plant Pest Act of 1905. 

The Abernethy bill effectively takes care of these deficiencies, and 
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also, adds specific authority to the Department of Agriculture for 
senpies in on three new plant pests that have become very important 
in which we as nurserymen are interested. 

Mr. MarsHatu. You would be interested in knowing that the Rules 
Committee has granted a rule on that bill, and it will be up very soon 
in the House. 

Mr. Wurre. I am very happy to know that. There is no opposition 
to that, and in addition to that, in regard to these three new pests, I 
do not know what is going to be needed before this committee in the 
way of appropriation to carry out this authorization, but we are inter- 
ested in the soybean cyst nematode and the witch weed disease and the 
fire ant, because we know if those pests get into our soils, we are going 
to have then a pretty bad situation and we are going to be in pretty 
bad shape. 

(Thereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wutre. As I said, Mr. Chairman, the Abernethy bill effectively 
takes care of these deficiencies, and also adds specific authority to the 
Department of Agriculture for stepping in on three new plant pests 
that have become very important in which we as nurserymen are inter- 
ested. The first of the three, the fire ant, is now known in several 
States in the South; the soybean cyst nematode in localized areas of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, and few fields in Arkansas; and 
the witch weed disease of corn, also in the Carolinas. 

These three pests do not attack the horticultural commodities that 
we produce, but they are soil inhabitants, and as such, could be dis- 
tributed from State to State by the shipment of nursery stock. 

We do not want to be responsible for the innocent distribution of 
any one of these “new” pests; consequently, we are glad to see the 
Abernethy bill gives authority to the Department of Agriculture to 
do whatever seems best to do on these three pests: Either to contain 
them in their present areas and possibly to institute eradication pro- 
grams if this seems feasible to the technicians. 

The amendment of the Plant Pest Act of 1905 per se will not call for 
any appropriations from this committee, as I see it; but the authori- 
zations for the fire ant, soybean cyst nematode, and witch weed, may 
call for your consideration in the future. 

I want the record to show here that if such be the case, we would 
look with favor upon appropriations that might be needed to best 
handle these three items. 

I am particularly pleased to read the remarks of this committee, 
particularly Mr. Marshall and Mr. Horan, and I know of your interest 
too in this, Congressman Andersen, in the National Arboretum. 

We have had a pretty hard job on this, but we feel very greatly 
encouraged on it. As you know, I am on the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee and have been for several years. In fact, the American 
Association of Nurserymen sponsored the authorizing legislation in 
the first place, so we have a great feeling of confidence in this project. 

We have struggled through depressions and wars with this Research 
Branch of the Department, often against what seemed to be insur- 
mountable odds, but we now are greatly encouraged with the progress 
that this committee has made possible, as I mentioned a moment ago. 

I agree with Mr. Marshall that the azalea planting far exceeds in 
beauty the oriental cherries around the Basin, and they last for weeks 
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instead of days; and best of all, they serve as breeding stock for even 
better varieties. 

I believe, however, that the collection of flowering crab apples— 
over 200 varieties—in a few years will even surpass the azalea planting 
and the cherries. 

I agree too, with Mr. Horan, in the hope that this National Arbore- 
tum will fill a place in the United States equal to the Kew Gardens in 
England, both as a show prece for the enjoyment of people, and as a 
great horticultural research center. 

All of us closely connected with this horticultural research center 
appreciate the real interest you have shown in the National Arboretum. 
It will be the future center of horticultural specialty research in the 
United States, I am sure. 

Here is a chart I would like to have in the record, if I might, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Without objection, this will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 


Funds allocated by States and acreage practice A—7 conservation reserve, as of 
Mar. 15, 1957 
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1 Plan to be developed. 


Mr. Wurrr. Up to this point this is a very controversial matter. 
As you see, I am now passing on to the final item that I wish to speak 
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abontand that isin regard to the use to which soil bank money has 
been and is to be put for the coming year. From the overall’ appro- 
priations ‘for’soil bank conservation reserve for 1958, it is planned to 
alloeate $6,500,000 for the tree-planting program. 

Last year $10,050,000 were authorized out of the soil bank appro- 
priation for expansion of State nursery facilities. 

On ‘page 708 of the Interior Department hearings of the Committee 
on’ Appropriations, Mr. Kirwan, chairman, $4,514,874 is reported as 
approved for expansion of the State nursery facilities, and $1,679,039 
for production or acquisition of planting stock. 

We believe the $4.5 million used for expansion of State nurseries was 
not the intent of the Congress, as Mr. Cooley’s committee report on the 
Soil Bank Act clearly stated that it was not the intention of putting 
the Government in the tree seedling producing business, but rather 
to provide for the purchase of these seedlings from commercial nurs- 
eries Wherever possible. 

Provision was made in the report to enable the Department to ex- 
pand nursery facilities to produce seedlings in those cases only where 
they could not be purchased or procured from commercial concerns. 

Now, referring back to the chart which I asked to have included 
in the record, what we have done on this sheet before you is to present 
these two pieces of information together and on the basis of compari- 
son of these two, I would like to call your attention to certain items. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. We know that in the Interior appropriation bill it 
handles the forestry items, that the Committee on Interior eliminated 
an item that was in the budget of $4 million to assist States in tree 
planting. That is the item you are referring to. 

Mr. Wurre. No, that is not this item. ‘That item is under title 4 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

They had tree planting programs in three different places. This 
was a new program of title 4 of the agricultural act of last year. 

The Department carries still another item of long standing which 
used to be before your committee (Clark-McNary, section 4), but this 
is an allocation of funds proposed from the lump sum which will be 
appropriated, I assume, for the soil bank conservation reserve, 

t has been our position that the commercial nurserymen of the 
country could supply the needs of the soil bank. 

With this information now before us that came down in this report 
on the 29th, it is obvious that the commercial nurserymen cannot sup- 
ply the need in the Southeast, the South, and the Southwest. 

ou take a belt of States from North Carolina down through Geor- 
gia, Florida, and west along the guif to eastern Mississippi, there is 
according to the signup a very heavy signup for tree-planting pro- 
grams. 

It is the pulpwood territory of the United States and is understand- 
able. Commercial nurserymen down there just cannot supply the 
great needs, in my judgment. ; 

I call your attention to the signup in such States as Georgia with 
135,000 acres; Alabama with 24,000; Mississippi, 9,000; Texas with 
16,000 ; South Carolina with 66,000 acres signed up. ’ 

In fact, 80 percent of the total signup under the tree-planting pro- 
gram is in the States that I have mentioned ; and 20 percent is in the 
rest of the country. 
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_ Lhave received very recently—in fact, this morning—from ‘Mich- 
igan some statistics in regard to the production of tree seedlings in 
those States. 

In Michigan, for example, which has a signup! of 1,944 acres and 
for which the Federal Government Forest Service has allotted them 
for the State $181,000 in round figures for a new nursery to produce 
tree seedlings to supply needed trees for that acreage, I find that in the 
nurseries of Michigan today there are being produced approximately 
80 million seedlings. This data comes from Mr. C. A. Boyer, chief 
of the division of plant industry of Michigan. 

Of those roughly 80 million, there:are 52,990,000 in the commercial 
nurseries—just way beyond the needs of the State of Michigan, and 
they can take care of the needs of many other States. 

Mr. Anpersen., Mr. White, might I ask you as to the price or prices 
which the commercial nurseries charge for the production of these 
trees; are they within reason would you say? 

Mr. Wurrn. Yes, they are reasonable, in'my judgment; and you 
might claim I was biased, representing the commercial nurserymen. 

They are reasonable, Mr. Andersen, when you take into considera- 
tion the fact that we must pay taxes, we must pay depreciation on our 
equipment, we must pay overhead, and we must pay sales costs, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

I would like to point out for the record, if I could, Mr. Chairman, 
the fact that this question of price is a matter which L think is effee- 
tively handled by a memorandum from the Director of the Bureaw of 
Budget, Mr. Brundage, to the President last’ October, in which he 
said in this whole situation the matter of comparative prices is not 
to be used as a+-I think he used the word “sole,” but he might have 
used the word “major”—criterion in determining whether or not the 
Government was in competition with private industry. 

It is one factor, of course. 

Mr. AnversEN. Certainly, Mr. White, as you well known, I would 
like to see the commercial nurseries have'this produetion; but that is 
provided that they will at the same time have reasonable prices at 
which they will sell these seedlings to the farmer who goes into the 
soil bank. | 

Just what steps does your association'take in policing in reference 
to this among those various nurseries throughout the United States? 
Are you or do you advise them as to what might constitute a reason- 
able price to charge for these seedlings for this particular work? 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Andersen, if we did that we would be subject to 
the Antitrust Division over here in the Justice Department on the 
basis of attempting a price-fixing scheme. 

We just cannot—indeed, no association such as ours could ever do 
that, Mr. Andersen. The Justice Department would be on us right 
away. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Has the cost of trees risen in 1957 over 1956? 

Mr: Wurre. No, they have not. That can be substantiated from 
the catalogs. 

Mr. Anversen. I think that would constitute an answer to the ques- 
tion which I have in my mind. 

In other words, your association is not aware of any nurseries with 
which you have contact charging much higher prices—that is to any 
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degree—for the seedlings in 1957 than they did, say, for example, in 
1956 and 1955? 

Mr. Wurtre. No, we have not knowledge of that; and, furthermore, 
Mr. Andersen, in more direct answer to your question, I think I see 
what you are driving at now, we have maintained a price index since 
1938 or 1939, I believe. During the war, the price index of all our 
nursery stock rose very rapidly due to shortages and great demand 
and the inflation or the loss of the value of the dollar—but for the 
last 4 years, however, the price index has shown practically a stable 
situation. 

That is why most nurserymen are in a terrific price squeeze, and 
they are wondering what to do about it. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you have answered my question. 

Mr. Wurre. It shows a highly competitive situation, I think, within 
the industry. 

Information which you might be interested in, Mr. Andersen, speci- 
fically I have a report from Minnesota on 22 nurseries that were sup- 
plied and this is by Mr. Bailey of the Bailey nursery—I think he is 
in Mr. Andersen’s district. 

Mr. AnperseNn. He is not in my district to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wuire. In 1957 these 22 nurseries produced 6 million, in round 
figures, of these seedlings. They have a maximum that they could pro- 
duce if required of 50 million. Let me just point out a few discrep- 
ancies showing how competitive it is on this thing. Referring to the 
sheet you have before you, Colorado has been allotted tentatively 
$185,000 for a new nursery operation to produce seedlings for the soil 
bank, and up to March 1957 they only had 59 acres signed up. 

Let me point out another State, Oklahoma. There there are 240 
acres signed up with $66,000 for the nursery expansion. Then, for 
instance, New Hampshire with 81 acres signed up for this practice and 
$51,000 allotted. 

We could go on—there are other discrepancies, but it just points 
up the errors one gets into when they go over something of this sort. 

The Federal Government has not used any of this money to expand 
Federal nurseries for tree seedling production. They have, however, 
allocated $4.5 million to the States for expansion of their facilities 
to produce tree seedlings. It makes little difference to commercial 
nurseries whether they are confronted with a subsidized tree seedling 
production from Federal or State nurseries. 

The facts are that expansion of State nurseries can only take place 
by the allocation of Federal funds, and for practical purposes we are 
confronted with an almost impossible situation in many States of 
the country. 

These State allocations last year were based on some anticipated 
needs of the soil bank that have not materialized up to March 15, 1957. 

When the 1958 budget requests were prepared—spring and summer 
of 1956—it was discovered that the States had no money available to 
cover the costs of seed, soil preparation, labor, irrigation equipment, 
tools, and all of the other expenses that go into the production process. 

Consequently, in this budget of 1958 the Department of Agriculture 
is asking for authorization to use $6,500,000 more of the soil bank 
money for three distinct purposes, as follows : $500,000 for further ex- 
pansion of State nurseries; $1,500,000 to supply technical assistance 
to the States in a tree planting program; and $4,500,000 to allocate to 
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the States as “advance” payments to cover all of the costs of produc- 
tion of the seedlings which they hope will be produced in these ex- 
panded State nursery facilities. 

As the seedlings that are produced are sold, 2 to 4 years hence, this 
fund will be credited with the sale, and eventually the advance of 
$4,500,000 may be offset ; at least, that is the theory. 

All of these budget requests were still based on anticipated needs 
in the various States. 

On March 15, 1957, the first report of signup on the conservation 
reserve section of the Soil Bank Act, separated by various qualifying 
practices, became available to the Congress and others. The chart 
showing signup by acres for various practices is too large to be in- 
cluded in the report in its entirety, although it would be a fine matter 
of record to have it included if the committee saw fit to do so. 

However, you have already included, Mr. Chairman, in the record 
the chart I have prepared showing a listing of the States and showing 
the acreage signup on practice A-7, which is the tree-planting pro- 

rram. 

5 This association has taken the position that the commercial nursery- 
men of the country could readily supply all of the demands that ced 
develop as a result of the tree-planting program, soil conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank. 

This data which I have now put in the record and which is available 
to the committee from the Committee on Agriculture in the House, 
indicates that this is true for most parts of the country, but is not a 
factual statement for certain areas in the Southeast and South. 

This points up the need of a flexible program and also points up the 
necessity of making drastic adjustments in the funds allotted from last 
year’s authorization of soil bank funds for State nursery expansion. 

For example, the North Atlantic States, 9 in number, show a 10,000- 
acre signup, which will require roughly 10 million seedling trees. 
I would like to report that one nurseryman alone in Indiana, Pa., pro- 
duces approximately 20 million tree seedlings per year, all coniferous 
trees that are needed in this area. 

There is another commerical nurseryman in Maine whose produc- 
tion is substantial, and one or two smaller ones in Connecticut. The 
current capacity of these nurserymen can easily meet the needs of the 
soil bank in the Northeast and millions to spare. 

In the next group of States that—namely the North Central States— 
12 in number, show a 19,000-acre signup or a need, at 1,000 trees per 
acre, of 19 million trees. 

Twenty-two nurserymen in Minnesota producing this type of mate- 
rial, produced in 1956 almost 7 million trees, more than enough to meet 
their own signup acreage and these same 22 nurseries report an imme- 
diate capacity of approximately 50 million production as soon as seed 
can be secured. 

Minnesota alone, therefore, could more than supply with its poten- 
tial capacity more than the demand which there will be for the 12 
States combined and with plenty to spare. There is a seedling grow- 
er’s association in Michigan that also has a substantial capacity of 
millions. 

As reported to me by the Michigan Department of Agriculture last 
week, there were approximately 80 million tree seedlings in produe- 
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tion for 1957 planting in. the State, as I mentioned, a moment_ago. 
This includes the: present State, nursery, as well as the many, commer- 
cial tree seedling nurseries. 

There seems .to be little need for any expansion here. 

Other nurserymen in, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas are likewise in the million-production classification or better. Con- 
sequently, it seems tous that the North Central States offer no problem. 

The same could be said with other areas of the,country, with the 
exception of the Southeast and South. 

There is a heavy ;demand for trees in -the, States of North 
and South Carolina) Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansis, Louisiana, and. eastern, Texas.. My best judgment 
would indicate thatthe commercial nurserymen of those States cannot 
supply the demand for seedling trees for this amount of acreage which 
constitutes over 80 percent of the total for the United States—294,392 
acres out of 364,431 total for the United States. 

In these areas of the country, the State and Federal Government 
would be justified in subsidizing production of this type of material. 

It is our view, however, that there is no justification for supplying 
great sums of money to expand State nurseries for the production of 
trees under the:soil bank program in any other section of the country, 
since commercial nurseries have indicated their ability to meet the 
demand. 

Certainly, consideration should be given by this committee to the 
reduction of this $6,500,000 requested authorization. 

No furtherfunds certainly are needed for expansion of State nursery 
facilities. In fact, the hearings Mr. Kirwan’s committee on the In- 
terior Department ‘Appropriations, page 708,.as I. mentioned before, 
indicate that $4,514,874: has already been approved for expansion of 
State nursery’ facilities ‘in'some States where there is a very minor 
demand for trees for ‘soil bank purposes has been shown. 

Limitation should be placed immediately, so: that no more funds 
could be approved for expansion of State nursery facilities, except as 
may be needed in the areas indicated above where 80 percent of the 
need is developing. 

This will save the balance of the unallocated money authorized in 
last year’s appropriation for soil bank and would also reduce this 1958 
budget by $500,000. 

Another look should be taken at the $4,500,000 requested in this 
year’s soil bank authorization for “advance” to the States to cover the 
cost of production. We believe limitation should be: put on whatever 
funds are needed, so that these funds could be allocated to those States 
where this need can be clearly demonstrated, and where commercial 
nurseryman are not ina position to produce the needed seedlings; 
namely, in those States mentioned above in the Southeast, South, and 
Southwest. 

This will save substantial sums in the budget and will prevent a 
great production of seedlings where the soil-bank need is not large, 
but it will provide for expansion of facilities and production in those 
areas of the country where soil-bank needs do exist that cannot be sup- 
plied by commercial growers. 

A few outstanding examples illustrating the dangers involved in 
estimating far in advance can be pointed out on the conservation re- 
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serve program progress report’chart. I mentioned, as an example, 
Colorado, Oklahoma; and’ New Hampshire, Also, I might méntion 
that New Jersey has been assigned $12;450 to meet’ the tree needs of 
61 acres signed up. 

Maryland has been allotted ‘$27,000’ for expansion of its State 
nursery , and it has 600 acres signed up as of March 15, and yet just 
to the north of them is the biggest conifer seedling producing nursery 
in the world, producing 20 million per year, enough to plant 20,000 
acres. 

They will have plenty to take'care of the need, as Pennsylvania itself 
has only 341 acres signed up. 

On the other ‘hand, Florida with 41,564 acres signed up for tree 
planting is allocated only $35,200. 

We urge this committee to examine very ‘carefully the progress 
report from the United States Department of Agriculture on the 1957 
conservation reserve program, progress report before giving blanket 
authorization ‘to the requested $614 milhon for this tree-planting 
program. 

I would also like to insert there that last year $10,050,000 was al- 
lotted by the Secretary of Agriculturé for expansion of the State 
nurseries. In this'$614 million theré is a $500,000 more for the same 
purpose. We think they have already had too much. 

We realize that any limitation on expetiditures on the overall lump 
sunr soil-bank appropriation will require some very clear language 
in the committee’s report or even limitation language in the bill itself, 
in order to limit the use of these funds to those areas of the country 
where'they are actually needed; namely, the Southeast, South, and 
Southwest. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that what is needed here is a flexible pro- 
gram which we do not have today. 

Any State coming in wanting considerable amounts of this soil-bank 
money apparently is getting them on the basis that they have got to 
treat all States alike. The need is down South, and we should take 
care of it. 

It has been a privilege to again appear before this committee. | T 
thank you for your time and for the interest you have always shown 
us and our problems. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. We thank you for appearing before this committee. 
It is always a pleasure to have you. 

Mr. Wuirr. It has been a great privilege to be down here with you 
again, sir. And I again thank you for your time. 


Sor Bank ProcRAM 
WITNESS 


JOSEPH F,. KAYLOR, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. Wuitren. We have with us now J. F. Kaylor of the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Kaytor. Thank you, Mr. Whitten, 

Mr. Whitten, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Andersen, my name is Joseph 
F. Kaylor, and I am vice chairman of the legislative committee of the 
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Association of State Foresters, and I wish to appear in support of the 
Department of Agriculture’s request for cooperative funds based on 
State participation in soil bank program. 

The State Toretera Association and their respective members have 
accepted the challenge of the soil bank program as reflected in the 
conservation reserve activities with considerable enthusiasm. 

The conservation reserve as contrasted from the acreage reserve gives 
most States an opportunity to embark on an extensive program of re- 
forestation of lands which are not now and which have not in the 
immediate past been carrying their fair share in the local economy. 
Many States have found that they could not get private landowners 
to plant up large acreages without some incentive beyond receiving 
trees at reduced prices. 

I make that statement, gentlemen, because there has been some con- 
fusion, I believe, with reference to acreage and conservation reserve; 
and we in forestry have always been accustomed to taking what was 
left in a program and trying to make something of it. In this instance 
many States have found that they could not get private landowners, as 
I said, to plant up these large acreages without some incentive beyond 
receiving trees at reduced prices. 

I am very happy to say that the impetus of the conservation reserve 
phase of the soil bank program is responsible for producing trees in 
the State forest nurseries in quantities approaching 1 billion seedlings 
annually. There are prospects of producing many more millions of 
seedlings if the Congress supports this very far-reaching phase of the 
soil bank program. 

Much land which is capable of growing a crop of wood fiber will be 
covered with tree growth as a result of the intensive and personal 
attention to the program by the State foresters. These public servants 
have been handed a job which, as indicated above they have accepted 
with alacrity which goes with a sincere interest to help solve a prob- 
lem in the country’s management of its private lands, 

The States are increasing their nursery production because no one 
has come forward as individuals or as organizations with a program 
which will supply low-cost seedlings to private landowners. 

Overtures have been made by various organizations, including rep- 
resentatives of the American Nurserymen’s Association, that trees of 
sufficient quantity and quality can be grown by them to meet the needs 
of this program. These representatives appearing before congressional 
committees have not been willing to admit that their prices, which 
range from $25 per thousand to $200 per thousand for seedlings, would 
interest anyone in planting trees for forestry purposes. The average 
cost of seedlings grown in State forest nurseries is about $8.50 per 
thousand. 

Generally speaking, forest crops must be grown on low-value land. 
The annual net return over a long period is not too great and, there- 
fore, the first cost must be kept low. The public has, therefore, been 
called upon through the conservation reserve of the soil bank to help 
support that program. It is making a contribution by sharing with 
the landowner in the benefits that may accrue to the city dweller in 
improved water supply, flood control, and in a more abundant supply 
of wood fiber. The hunter and fisherman, too, will benefit by this far- 
reaching program which has penetrated into all sections of the country 
where it is feasible to reforest their idle lands. 
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I hope your committee supports the request in the current budget 
for the funds which will make this program effective. This item calls 
for operating expenses of $7,965,000 for 1957 and $6,500,000 for 1958. 

It will have very far-reaching effects in making such cooperative 
activities as are now carried on in the watersheds of the country under 
Public Law 566 much more effective. It will aid many local com- 
munities into developing a more adequate water supply. It will aid 
the individual landowner in getting a permanent crop on land which 
in most instances should not have been cleared for agricultural 
pursuits. 

Thank you for your consideration in this matter. I appreciate the 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we do appreciate your statement and the 
fact that we do not pursue it further is because we understand the 
problem and we are running on a rather tight schedule. 

We on this committee have always believed in private enterprise. 
But when it comes to putting somebody in business, that would cost 
a whole lot more, and when at present people are benefiting from the 
soil conservation activities, I certainly do not feel that we could be 
parties to cutting down on the number of seedlings which are available 
when the total supply is still inadequate. 

We do appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Kaytor. Thank you, gentlemen. 


EXTENSION AND FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
WITNESS 


HOMER L. BRINKLEY, OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Wuirtren. We will next hear from Mr. Brinkley, of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. We are glad to have you with 
us and will be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Brinker. I want to conserve the time of the committee as 
much as possible. I have just two things on which I would like to ex- 
press our views. 

One of these has to do with the matter of the overall pressure for 
agricultural research. We feel that we have a good long-term pro- 
gram and some objectives worked out for it, and certainly we feel 
that is in our area, and is one area where a tremendous contribution 
can be made to the welfare of all agriculture. 

Then the other one that I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, 
relates to the position of our organization with respect to the funds 
available for the Farmer Cooperative Service. That is an organiza- 
tion with which we work very closely. We have worked even more 
closely with it in the last 2 or 3 years in an attempt to make it an 
even more effective vehicle than it has been, and it has been a great 
one and has rendered a great deal of very valuable service to farmer 
cooperatives all over the Nation. 

e of the things which has disturbed us a great deal is that in this 
very depressed agricultural situation we have in this country, I do not 
think that in the national interest we can afford to overlook or under- 
value anything that can be used to help alleviate that situation, and 
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especially in trying to do a better marketing job and in trying to reduce 
the cost.of production to farmers. 

We find ourselves in the situation where with these enormous con- 
centrations of economic powers—and it is growing both in labor and 
in industry—we find agriculture in a less and less favorable com- 
petitive position and harder and harder for us to compete with these 
aggregations of economic powers. 

We do not believe that there are many other ways that the farmers’ 
bargaining. position ean be improved any more effectively than 
through joint action, through their own organizations. 

That is why we are so deeply interested not only in the overall 
research program, but particularly in the program of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service. We would like to see it remvigorated and made 
a more dynamic force in agriculture than itever has been before. We 
certainly do want to support the budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, I should also like to give a few of the reasons why we 
support, this legislation, in addition to the two most important points 
for emphasis that I just mentioned. 

Agriculture has changed and is changing. The needs of farmers 
change with it. There are changes in the general economic climate 
and the competitive influences under which farmer cooperatives must 
operate. 

They are confronted with an expanding concentration of industrial 
power and labor influences observed in such phenomena as integration 
of capital and services, consolidations and mergers, managed prices, 
and the growing power of labor. 

There are new techniques in agriculture and changes in the social 
structure, including a declining number of farmers. There have been 
significant shifts in production and in production techniques, includ- 
ing expanded mechanization and growth of specialization in produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Our farm operating costs have risen tremendously since World 
War II. The index of farm costs has risen from 190 in 1945 to 294 
in February 1957. The chief ingredients of added costs are increased 
capital costs and wages in industry, both in the basic industry such as 
steel and in the fabricating industry such as the manufacture of 
specific farm equipment and supplies which are incident both to plant 
expansion and plant operation, which are passed along to the distribu- 
tor and he, in turn, after upping the margin on a percentage basis. 
including any wage increases he has sustained in his business, passes 
them on to the farmer. 

Now, wages are currently figured in take-home pay, and this means 
that the income tax of the factory worker, including the tax increases 
incident to wage inereases, as well as the income taxes of the manu- 
facturing corporation, and of the handlers and their employees, is 
added to costs and passed along to the farmer in the price of farm 
supplies and services. 

The farmer cannot pass along these increased factory costs and taxes, 
included in prices paid by him, to anybody because he sells in a buy- 
ers’ market, which deducts from the price paid the farmer, handling 
and transportation costs which are made up of inflated wage, con- 
struction, and operating expenditures plus his taxes, all of which he 
passes on. 
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The farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has shrunk from 52 
percent to 40 percentsince 1946: Food prices continue up while the 
farmer’s net sinks lower. Hé absorbs the marketing deductions or 
quits and: goes to town to get a job where he can pass his w age and tax 
along to consumers of goods and services. 

The net effect of this is that the farmer has to pay all capital and 
operating costs,’ and the taxes, and the inereases therein incident to 
production of all the farm equipment'and supplies he buys, and the 
marketing of his products. 

This constitutes the major portion of the pressure in the cost squeeze. 
Our Government has fostered industrial plant expansion and the high 
wage and high tax policy, and has elected to compensate the farmer 
by price supports and subsidy. 

Actually, Government subsidy to farmers has not equaled the in- 
creases in income taxes, capital expansion, and operating costs of m- 
dustry and transportation which 'the farmer has absor bed in purchas- 
ing equipment and supplies and marketing his product, hence the 
cost squeeze. 

These and other factors make it imperative that cooperatives meet 
these new influences on a better and more effective basis. It is clear 
that, in order to do this, farmers, to an increasing extent, will need re- 
search and ‘services over and above that now being performed by 
Farmer Cooperative Service. 

As a matter of fact, in order to capitalize and operate the new 
technical and mechanical methods in farming, farmers have more than 
doubled their indebtedness since 1946; and are getting further behind 
all the time. 

Our recommendations are not m the slightest degree critical of the 
present program of Farmer Cooperative Service. ‘The work has been 
excellent, and it is widely appreciated by farmers and their coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation. 

Our proposals contemplate continuation of this program and addi- 
tions to it along the lines we will suggest: some new, some already in 
effect. We recognize that the ability of the Service to undertake such 
expanded activities is limited by the pressure on it for help on immedi- 
ate problems and by the limited funds provided for its operation. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service has an organizational structure 
which is particularly effective in handling individual commodity 
problems of farmer cooperatives as well as those functional problems 
which cut across commodity lines, such as membership, financing, 
transportation, and man: ugement. 

Its form of organization is basic to the expanded and increasingly 
effective program which is suggested. The overall program of Farmer 
Cooperative Service is an integrated operation comprising research 
and the extension of that research through advisory services and edu- 
cational assistance to farmer cooperatives. 

Farmer Cooperative Service was pioneering in marketing research 
at a time when such research and the need for it was neither recognized 
nor implemented i in the Department. 

This has been an established part of the Department’s responsibility 
since 1913. The strengthening of the Department’s marketing pro- 
gram under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 has enabled the 
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Service to make a great contribution to the improvement of market- 
ing foe the benefit of all firms, cooperative or otherwise. 

hrough its marketing research projects the staff of the Service 
has gained detailed knowledge 3 experience essential to helpin 
farmer cooperatives analyze and solve their distinctive cauiumeanel 
and operating problems. 

In addition to marketing work, this Service has developed a very 
comprehensive program of research and information in the field of 
procurement of farm-production supplies and services in a major 
effort. toward patnaing the cost of farm production. 

We refer again to the fact previously set forth, that if farmers are 
to progressively benefit from performing services for themselves on 
a nonprofit basis through their cooperative organizations, a responsi- 
bility devolves upon this Service and upon farmer cooperatives in 
cooperation with it to develop a program of activity which is geared 
to the present and adapted to the future, and which is cognizant of 
the dramatic and far-reaching changes confronting farmers in the 
marketing of their farm products, the procurement of their farm sup- 
plies, oar the supplying of essential services in other fields. 

At this point, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, we wish to give further 
emphasis to the fact that while Farmer Cooperative Service works 
primarily with farmer cooperatives, these organizations are actually 
a channel through which the benefits of the work may be carried 
directly and more effectively to the farmers who are the final bene- 
ficiaries. 

Gentlemen, to meet growing consolidation of economic strength in 
the business and industrial field, more needs to be known as to the 
techniques and operating problems of combined marketing and pur- 
chasing operations within and among cooperatives, the consolidation 
of smaller cooperatives, combining the operations of processing, 
manufacturing, marketing and transportation facilities; joint re- 
search including pilot plant operation, and, in general, the know-how 
necessary to achieve the kind of cooperation among cooperatives which 
can lead to improved efficiency, expansion of services and meeting 
new technical and competitive problems. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all problems confronting farmer co- 
operatives operating as they do, on the basis of capital supplied by 
members and patrons rather than by the general public, is that of 
financial structure and the many facets of modern capital needs for 
expansion, modernization, and progressive replenishment of capital, 
both equity and debt. 

An exhaustive study of the widely used system of revolving capital 
should be made. We are convinced that cooperatives do not have the 
final answer to the most effective systems of capital replenishment and 
obtaining risk capital for expanded services and further integration. 

We should know more of the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of equity capital and how it may be obtained, including ways of ex- 
panding owner participation and the problems of marketability and 
redemption. 

We need to study the advantages and disadvantages of operating on 
closer margins with sharp price competition, cash versus noncash re- 
funds, extension of credit to members, and the effects of all these on 
working capital. 
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We should have an exhaustive study of new sources and new methods 
of capitalization in the conviction that maximum potentials may not 
be achieved without effective capital structure. 

In the area of membership relations we are desperately in need of 
new knowledge on such problems as member motivation, participation 
and identification, and recognition of the values inherent in shared 
responsibilities—to say nothing of such technical problems as com- 
munications media and methods, 

In the special problems of management, employee and director train- 
ing, we recognize that, to an increasing extent, the value and efficiency 
of cooperatives are directly related to such matters as competitive com- 
pensation, including fringe benefits in competition with other business 
enterprises. 

Involved also is the development of an increasing awareness on the 
part of directors of their responsibilities and how they may be met. 
All these involve the latest and best information on training and edu- 
cational programs not only for directors but for personnel. 

The Nation is becoming increasingly concerned with the special 
problems of small part-time and chronically low-income farmers. It 
would seem to us that, in the national interest, as well as in the interest 
of individuals affected, the principles and benefits of cooperation 
should and can be brought to bear with increasing effectiveness upon 
the particular needs of such farmers. 

Methods should be developed by which cooperation may become an 
increasingly important part of the rural-development program now 
underway. 

We propose that consideration be given not only to further expan- 
sion of the regular work program of employed personnel in Farmer 
Cooperative Service to these additional and pressing needs herein out- 
lined, but in particular areas of work a study should be made of the 
extent to which contracting might be done for specialized technical 
research and service in order to expedite the work, make it more timely, 
and greatly broaden the base of specialized experts. 

Among such activities we would list the problems of attitudes and 
motivation, membership relations, finance, and personnel training and 
supervision. 

Ve note with deep approval the steadily expanding program of 
work and relationship between Farmer Cooperative Service and the 
land-grant colleges, and we point to the necessity for a continued. 
expansion of this program of drawing upon the services of land-grant 
colleges in order to further develop a broad professional base of ex- 
perience and interest in farmer cooperation at State and local levels. 

We suggest the development of a policy of contracting, where prac- 
ticable, fee the standpoint of both cooperatives and colleges, for re- 
search on problems of individual cooperatives, with Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service acting in supervisory and coordinating capacities. 

This would enable Farmer Cooperative Service to become progres- 
sively more occupied with cooperative problem areas of general sig- 
nificance on a national basis with emphasis directed toward program 
development, supervision, analysis, coordination, general service, and 
education. 

Government assistance to farmers through Farmer Cooperative 
Service is consistent with policies established years ago and is based 
upon the sound premise that the best governmental aid is that directed 
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at helping farmers to help themselves, We support the 1958 budget 
request for $578,000, as I said before, which includes $28,000 increase 
to meet. mandatory retirement requirements. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Do you feel that our efforts have been put to good 
benefits ? 

Mr. Brrnxiey. I am convinced that that is so, We have done a lot 
of analytical work, and we have a spécial committee set up working 
with the Farmer Cooperative Service to measure the effectiveness and 
efficiency in many phases of the work, and we are convinced that, that 
work has been wndervalied. 

We have become much more appreciative of it by far after we have 
really begun to look into it and do what we can to help, make, it 
more effective. 

Our people, the cooperatives themselves, are becoming more inter- 
ested and turning to it more and, using the recommendations, more 
effectively that they ever have before. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about al] I have to say., I see there is a 
crowd of people outside, and I do not want to take up too much time, 
but I do want to enlighten the committee as much as I am able. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is always a great. pleasure to have you, and we 
thank you for your appearance, 

Mr. Brinker. Off the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a brief discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you again, Mr. Brinkley, for vour appear- 
ances here today. 

Som ConseRvATION 


WITNESSES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
MARION MONK, JR., DIRECTOR 
NOLEN J. FUQUA, PRESIDENT 
J. GILBERT COX, DIRECTOR 
HARRY H. RIECK, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Wurrren. Our next. witnesses this afternoon are Mr. Marion 
Monk, Jr., Mr. Nolen J. Fuqua, Mr. J. Gilbert Cox, and Mr. Harrv 
Hi. Rieck, all on behalf of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 

Gentlemen, we are very glad to have you with us. I believe Mr. 
Monk is to testify first. We are always pleased to have you. 

Mr. Monk. I am going to turn it over to Mr. Fuqua, who is presi- 
dent of our association. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Chairman, we want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our appreciation and thanks for permitting us to : appear before 
this committee again this year, and we are here, of course, to give you 
the views of the conservation officials throughout America, which con- 
sists of some 14,000 to date, and we have within some 2,700 districts 
covering around 90 percent of the farmlands of our Nation. 

Early in February, we had our soil-conservation district officials’ 
convention from all States at St: Louis, Mo. We are representing 
them here before you. We are bringing you their views as expressed 
in a weeklong working convention. 
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These soil-conservation-district, officials expressed a vital concern 
about the inadequacy of provisions for soil and water conservation in 
the Federal Government budget for 1958. 

The national budget recommends a record peacetime expenditure of 
nearly $72 billion. While a large percent of this amount is to be 
spent for the military defense of our Nation, only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the total is budgeted for defense of the Nation’s soil and water 
resources. 

We are firmly convinced that, without our soil and water resources 
to sustain it over the long pull, the Nation’s military defense would fall 
flat on its face. We’believe that war against soil erosion and water 
Josses in America is'as vital to the future of oir Nation as the war 
against outside aggressors. 

In a little over 300 years, Ameri¢a has allowed millions of acres of 
good agricultural land to be déstroyéd beyond repair.. Another 250 
million acres are eroding at a serious rate and need conservation meas- 
ures at once. 

Soil-conservation districts throughout America are vigorously at- 
tacking this problem. |The trouble is we are moving entirely too slow. 
Many farmers in soil-conservation districts are ready to move faster 
if they could get the help they need. 

Therefore, the soil-conservation-district officials of America asked 
us to come before you gentlemen and tell you that’ they vigorously sup- 
port every item ‘for soil and water conservation that is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget for next year. 

They further instructed. us to specifically support appropriations 
for the long-range conservation program for the Great Plains and 
for programs for watershed protection and flood prevention. 

In addition, they ‘asked that your committee recommend to. the 
Congress a higher level of appropriation'than that provided in‘ the 
budget for two items. Those items are: (1) Technical assistance to 
soil-conservation districts through the Soil Conservation Service; and 
(2) Soil and water conservation research in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

With me here today are two’ other elected officers of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. They are Marion 'S. 
Monk,:Jr., Batchelor, La.; J. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va.; and Harry 
H. Rieck, Preston, Md., three of‘dur association’s directors. 

Mr. Monk: and Mr: Cox will testify, about the need for incréased 
assistance for soil-conservation districts and Mr. Rieck will testify 
about the need for more soil. and ‘water conservation research. 

Before they proceed, however; 'I want to say a word of thanks to 
the members of this committee for the understanding and interest that 
you have given to soil-conservation-district work in the past. District 
supervisors throughout the land know that you are their friends. 
They are deeply appreciative of the actions you have taken in’ re- 
cent years to keep our program from faltering. They are fully aware 
that your committee last year recommended and the Congress ap- 
propriated $214 million more than was recommended in the budget for 
assistance to districts. 

We come to you again for similar action for only one reason: be- 
cause we believe so strongly that our work is so vital to the future of 
America. 
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We know that the budgeting process begins in the executive de- 
partment of Government. We have been unable to get adequate ac- 
tion in the executive branch, so we are again coming to you in the 
legislative branch for help. 

At. this time, I would like to have you hear from Mr. Monk 
in regard to the need of technical help for our districts. 

Mr. Anpersen. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. 
Fuqua that, as he has well stated in his opening address, this subcom- 
mittee has been very insistent through the years in trying to do what 
we could toward providing sufficient funds for Soil Conservation 
Service, especially to implement the new soil-conservation districts, 
as they have been formed. 

I think you will agree, Mr. Fuqua, that we should do even more 
today, go even beyond that today, if possible, and get more technical 
help into the old districts. : 

hey are really suffering—that is the program as a whole is really 
suffering—from the lack of sufficient technical assistance, and I for 
one want to express my appreciation, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Fuqua and 
these other gentlemen appearing here today, I am going to be very 
interested in what they have to say to us. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think the whole committee appreciates it and is 
in thorough agreement with it. 

However, we are faced with some problems, which are a little more 
acute than they have been before, as a result of the budgetary attitude 
of the American people and of the Congress. 

You may have been observing what has been happening to bills 
that have been reaching the floor. You can understand why I have 
suggested that we should just introduce a continuing resolution rather 
than take a bill out at this time. 

I do think certainly that there are many places in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that we do waste money. I can point to some in the national 
defense and in foreign aid, and many other places. But it isan awfully 
bad time to take any kind of an increase before the Congress. 

You have pointed out that this committee has gone along with sub- 
stantial increases in times past, and prior to that we were having to 
restore your money for this work after the Bureau of the Budget had 
taken it away and provided for it to be used for other purposes. But 

ou will have the complete support of this committee, because we do 
lieve in this. Within the limit of what we think we can do, I am 
sure you will get sympathetic treatment. 

Mr. Fuqua. We realize that you are in an emergency all right, Mr. 
Chairman; but at the same time we feel like we have an emergency 
program too, so we appreciate your remarks and the stand you are 
going to have to take. 

Mr. Monx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. Andersen for 
his remarks back there. That is right along the line of my testimony 
this afternoon. I was just hoping he would continue. 

As Mr. Fuqua told you, I am going to testify regarding the help for 
districts, the technical assistance to districts. We believe that the big- 
gest single factor retarding progress in soil and water conservation at 
the present time is a lack of enough technical help to assist farmers 
in planning and establishing sound conservation farming systems. 

The shortage is so severe In some districts that governing bodies are 
turning down new cooperators. They do not have enough technical 
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help to service the cooperators who are already on the rolls. In other 
districts, the backlog of work is so great that we cannot work our way 
out without more technical help. 

While we desperately need more technical help from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, we are actually getting less of such help. Nearly 
half of the districts report that they have less technical help available 
in their districts today than at some time in the past. On the average 
districts have only about one-half as much technical help today per 
district as they had in 1942. 

The crux of our problem is simply this. The money appropriated 
for assisting districts will not hire as much technical help as we used 
to have. The average cost of hiring technicians has about doubled 
in the past 15 years. Operating costs of technicians have gone up too. 

For example, office rents are higher, and it costs more in the way 
of transportation for the technicians to get to the farms where they 
do their work. And our best technicians are receiving offers for better 
pay from other work. 

would like to draw your attention to the budget which you have. 
It is for $73,545,000 in aid to districts or assistance through soil-con- 
servation districts, which, Mr. Whitten, is $6 million more than last 

ear. 

p I am sure you understand that $6 million, but I would like to point 
it out for other people that—that is, 314 million—is for this pension 
bill which was tossed over from Civil Service to the agencies; and that 
leaves $214 million. 

That 214 million was made up from the rural development program 
and from assistance to new districts; so actually the assistance to old 
districts is nil for any increase. 

I would like to go to this chart 

Mr. Anprersen. Let me get this straight. You are referring to a 
$214 million, which has to do with retirement; is that right ? 

Mr. Monk. Yes. 

I would like to refer you to this chart which you have in front of 
you. In 1942, with 285 soil-conservation districts, the appropriation 
for the Soil Conservation Service was $17 million, which was.$22,000 
per district and gave us 8 man-years of technical assistance per dis- 
trict. We drop down to 1950, and we find a $51 million appropriation 
appropriation for the Service; 2,285 soil-conservation districts, each 
with $22,000 per district, but only 5 man-years per district. 

I would like then to drop to 1956 from 1942, let’s say go down 14 
years, to 1956; the appropriation is $62 million appropriated for the 
Soil Conservation for technical assistance to districts for a total of 
2,721 districts, again with $22,000 per district, but it only provided 
3.85 man-years of work. 

Right there is the crux of our whole problem. When these few 
districts organized, apparently they set up a value of $22,000 per 
district, irrespective of workload, irrespective of dollar value. 

We all know that the cost of doing business has just increased “way 
sight” more than that. That is where the pinch is coming to the old 
districts. They are operating on a budget that was set up at the time 
they organized and not today. 

I think therein lies our whole problem. As Mr. Fuqua told you, 
I have tried to take this up with the executive branch—specifically, 
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the Budget Bureau—and got nowhere; so we have come to you, the 
fegpalative branch, for help. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was\a discussion off the record. ) 

Mr, Wurrren. Back on the record, 

Mr. Monx: I would like to reiterate; neither the workload nor the 
value of the dollar is the same as.if was 10 yearsago. Farmer interest 
in soil conservation has increased on the one hand, while on the other 
hand the value of the dollar has decreased... The result is obvious. 
There is, not enough technical staff to meet the requests of fariners 
for help in planning and applying soil- and water-conservation meas- 
ures. 

Soil-conservation-district, officials over the country have reported 
to us that they have a workload for 30. percent more technicians than 
they have available. , The budget for next year developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture does not provide funds for hiring more 
technicians to meet this backlog in work. ' 

Our purpose in testifying before your committee is to’ ask you to 
provide funds in next, year’s appropriations for hiring these needed 
additional technicians, 

Mr. Whitten, the next man will be Mr. Cox, who will speak on ACP 
and FHA, 

Mr. Cox. For the last 5 years, we have been doing ACP work, and 
that has been taking our technicians away from.us.. We have also 
been doing the FHA work; and, of course, thus cutting the Soil Con- 
servation about one-fourth of their money. 

We believe that we should be reimbursed for the ACP work that 
we are doing, and also for the FHA. We would appreciate it if you 
would give us some help on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, Mr. Cox, you know the ACP 
is giving you 5 percent of their money now. There is a relationship 
to that extent. To that extent you get the SCS practices carried out. 

I have always believed in the SCS, but, I. would say that the SCS 
work is not important, except insofar as you get the results done on 
the land. The ACP and the other programs which help in that di- 
rection are a vital part of this program and if you folks come in here 
and say you do so much of their work because they have no detailed 

lans, they will be in here saying that they-do much of your work 
yecause you are so busy making plans and detail work that you never 
get any work done. You might succeed .in getting their work reduced, 
and they might succeed in getting yours reduced. 

There are only 13 percent of our people on farms; and if we do not 
all pull together, there may be even less than that. 

T am reminded of Ed O’Neill’s effort to cut the Soil Conservation 
Service on the ground that you were doing such planning and such 
detailing that you would never get the work done. I would have to 
say now that some of the planning is such that the plan is obsolete by 
the time the job is done; and that is the reason I have urged you both 
to try to get along—because with all of you, we are not taking too well. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Cox. That is all I have. 

Mr. Monx. May I add one thing, because I believe the intent of the 
suggestion was that the ACP should repay the 5 percent up to the 
time it performed the service. In all districts that has not taken place. 
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That was a voluntary transference. We are not kicking against 
ACP at all, and we'are certainly not criticizing their program. We 
are not criticizing that 5 0 percent. 

We are happy to have it, but in some cases we are not getting it, I 
think in many cases. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would just like to say that all of you are interested 
in the same end result, and certainly we do have different problems and 
see different phases of it here in the Congress. 

Mr. Monx. We appreciate your advice. 

Mr. Cox. You did not think, I hope, that I meant cut it off. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Rieck, we will be glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. Rieck. My name is Harry Riee -k, and I want to speak on soil 
and water conservation research. 

Soil conservation district officials in many parts of the country have 
expressed concern about soil and water conservation réseareh. They 
have reported a large number of soil and water conservation prob- 
lems which need more research. They reported so many partly un- 
solved problems that our association has dug deep into this subject 
during the past 2 years. 

Our research committee has made a thorough study of immediate 
and long-range research needs so that we could determine the size 
of an essential research program. Weconcluded that it would be most 
practical to approach the meeting of these roe over a period of years, 
rather than to try to meet the needs all in 1 yea 

The watershed protection part of our progres is moving ahead 
rapidly. Water needs of the Nation are increasing. The population 
is still growing fast. Good agricultural land is being diverted to non- 
agricultural use. Congress has authorized a new action program for 
soil and water conservation in the drought-stricken area of the Great 
Plains. 

In view of these and other factors, we were amazed to find that the 
funds currently appropriated for soil and water conservation research 
will buy less than three-fourths as much research as was being done 
in this field in 1940. 

The expansion in conservation research that we believe necessary 
would, as nearly as we can estimate, cal] for increasing the annual re- 
search budget by about $25 million within 10 years. This would mean 
an added $214 million each year for a 10-year period, 

Last year, and again this year, the budget estimates developed by 
the Department of Agriculture provided for stepping up soil and 
water conservation research. But, these increases are only about one- 
half as much as is needed in an expanded program. ‘Therefore, we 
are asking you to double the increase in appropriations for soil and 
water conservation research in the budget estimates for next year. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, “the $20 million Great Plains 
program is ; being activated. In order to obtain maximum efficiency 
with soil and water conservation in this program, we are recom- 
mending that $425,000 be specifically appropriated in addition to the 

$21, million, making a total for research of $2,925,000. 

Now I would like to say this also: That research is necessary for 
advancement of products. You know that one company advertises 
research is their greatest product. 

We believe that with proper research much more work can be accom- 
plished with the money appropriations that are allowed to us. 
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I would specifically like to call your attention though, now, to the fact 
that you have entered into this $20 million Great Plains conservation 
program—much must be learned about that; and the western people 
particularly are keenly interested in this program, and you are going 
to need much more than $20 million, but certainly the more you know 
about this program, the faster you are going to go ahead with your 
program, the more you are going to get for your money. 

So we certainly hope that that $424,000 will go through because that 
is certainly necessary for the conservation program it is earmarked for. 

In all these other things, we have worked on, our research com- 
mittee; and as I have said, we have tried to set it up on a 10-year 
appraisal basis, so we do not lose continuity. 

e would like to go back and refer to our own figures. In other 
words, we have set up something we feel will be of the greatest 
interest and will accomplish most for the agricultural research pro- 
gram by having proper research, and, therefore, we have set this up 
on a long-term method. 

We know that you are tax conscious, just like all of us are; and just 
for your information the request we submit today is substantially less 
than our committee requested at the annual meeting; but due to the 
fact that we are conscious of taxes, it was made out this way. I am 
going to leave this report with you, Mr. Chairman, so that you can 

ook over it at your convenience if you desire. 

It is a 10-year appraisal of research needs. We hope that you will 
go along with a research program, because we feel that the proper 
research may mean dollars can be saved in the conservation program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. Again, we welcome you 
before this committee. We feel that you know that we are interested, 
and we know you are interested as to the future of this country, which, 
after all, is tied up in the maintenance of the fertility of our soil. 
We hope that we can work this matter out on a satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Fuqua. We appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr, Chairman, I would also like to thank these 
gentlemen for the fine statements they have made today. 

As you gentlemen know, members of this committee have indicated 
by their actions in the past that they are all interested in soil conser- 
vation. 

Mr. Fuqua, soil conservation is as important to my State as any State 
in the United States. In my congressional district, we have some 
13,000 cooperators. I just want to thank you again for your fine state- 
ments and your appearance before our committee at this time. 

Mr. Fuqua. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Monk. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fuqua. I would like to make just one more statement, that we 
have in the past experimented with some of the Government agencies 
in setting up long-term programs; and we feel that it is actually put- 
ting a program on a businesslike basis, where we can find the results 
for each dollar we spend each year. 

I give, for example, the public-lands program, which we set up on 
a 20-year program plan; and then again the Agricultural Research 
Service, which is now going in on a 10-year plan; and we hope that, in 
the future, possibly other programs will be gotten into in such a man- 
ner that they will lend themselves to this—in other words, eliminate 
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a lot of the difficulties we are having from year to year in knowing 
what we can accomplish for each year for the amount of money 
invested. 

Mr. Wuitren. That will be fine, Mr. Fuqua. You know, of course, 
one-of the difficulties you have in dealing with the Government is that 
we operate on an annual-appropriation basis. There is no way to 
change it. 

Any commitment that this Congress might make could be subject 
to complete change next year, because we still operate on a year-to- 
year basis. 

Mr. Fuqua. We are undertaking to build those programs so that 
it would not be embarrassing. 

Mr. Wuirten. So far as getting the money for it, it would depend 
on what the Congress did from year to year; but having had good 
agreements makes it a little easier to get the appropriation. 

Mr. Fuqua. That is what we hope. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again. 


Crops Reaunatory PRoGRAMS 


WITNESSES 


R. P. COLMER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL PLANT BOARD 

FRANK A. SORACI, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

HAROLD DENMARK, REPRESENTING THE FLORIDA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. R. P. Colmer, of the 
great State of Mississippi, who is connected with the Mississippi State 
College and who appears before us in behalf of the National Plant 
Board. 

Mr. Colmer is also a very close relative of the dean of our delega- 
tion from Mississippi, Mr. Colmer. Certainly we take a good deal 
of pride in that relationship; and I think Congressman Colmer is 
proud of the relationship, because Mr. R. P. Colmer stays home and 
does a very good job there. 

It is good to have you with us, and we will be pleased to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Cotmer. Thank you, Mr. Whitten, and I appreciate your very 
kind words. I have with me today Mr. Ceimiek. representing Mr. 
Ayres, who could not be with us today ; and Mr. Aamodt, of Minnesota, 
had planned to be present today and represent the central plant pro- 
tection board. Yesterday he telephoned that he was unable to be here 
and requested that I tell you that the central board is especially in- 
terested in the soybean cyst nematode, because the soybean is a crop 
of major importance to such States as Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The commissioner of the State of Minnesota, Byron 
Allen, called me long distance to inform me that Mr. Aamodt would 
not be able to be here, but that did not indicate any lack of interest 
or any less degree of interest on his part. 

Mr. Cotmer. He phoned me, also, and I would like to further com- 
ment that what has happened in Minnesota in regard to the expansion 
of this crop is typical. 
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For example, the 10-year average, 1943 to 1952, was 819,000 acres. 
It was over 2 million acres in'1954, an increase of over 250 percent. 

If Mr. Aamodt were here, he would tell you of the interest of the 
Central States in’ all ofthese pest control problems. They are especial- 
ly concerned with their Japanese beetle infestations; and they have 
urged prompt action against the witchweed, a parasitic disease of 
corn. Then he has talked to at least two members of this committee 
in regard tothe projects affecting the Midwest. 

As you know, accompanying me are representatives of the eastern 
and southern plant boards. The western plant board has requested 
me to speak for them as they could not appear in person. 

We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in 
support of the appropriations for the crops regulatory programs which 
have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Through funds appropriated by the Congress and the various States, 
T am glad to report that fine progress is being made in the control or 
eradication of several pests which have been of great. concern to all of 
us who are charged with the suppression and control of insect pests 
and plant diseases. 

Mr. Denmark of Florida, a member of the Southern Plant Board, 
will tell you about the Mediterranean fruit fly, which is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the State of Florida through the combined efforts of 
Agricultural Research Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Staite plant board’ of Florida. This eradication 
campaign is A good ilustration of what can be done when sufficient 
money, cooperation, and brains are united in a battle against a serious 
pest. 

In the West, the approaching eradication of the khapra bettle 
through the combined efforts of the States of Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico, and the ARS is another fine example of State and 
Federal cooperation. Not too long ago we were fearful that this 
serious stored grain pest would be with us for many years and cause 
losses running mto million of dollars. 

Hall scale in the West, has been apparently eradicated through the 

vigorous efforts of the Federal entomologists. 

The States of Arizona and California have combined their forces 
in a joint battle against the Mexican fruit fly and similar fruit pests 
which have prevented them from becoming established in this country. 

This fine work has saved our nation much money as these pests 
could have destroyed many. millions of dollars of fruit each year. 

Mr. Soraci, representing the eastern plant board, will tell you about 
the successful fight in the East against pests such as the gypsy moth, 
Japanese beetle, golden nematode, and other pests which annually 
cause great financial damage to that section of our Nation. Asin other 
sections, the team of Federal and State specialists, such as entomolo- 
gists, pathologists, quarantine inspectors, and the like are winning the 
battle against insects and plant diseases. Mr. Soraci is from the State 
of New Jersey. 

Tam especially commenting on the successful work. which has been 
done through Federal and State cooperation to show that these various 
pests can be controlled and algimitaty eradicated when sufficient money 
and manpower are available. 
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If, on the other hand, funds are not/ made available to continue the 
aggressive fight, much of what. has been gained will be lost and it will 
be more expensive to start again. 

In the meantime, the pest is.causing damage and re-establishing 
itself, 

I want to request your support of the increased funds for plant quar- 
antines. Regardless of how diligent we are in fighting pests already 
im this country, we are losing the battle if we allow foreign pests, not 
known to occur here, to enter our borders. 

With the establishment of new airfields and inereased foreign travel 
by air, we are subject to infestation if we do not carefully inspect all 
incoming materials and-passengers. 

‘Lhe inspectors at the various ports of entry are our first line of de- 
fense against foreign pests, To weaken, this defense by insufficient 
appropriations, will open our borders, to many pests which would be 
very destructive to our agriculture. 

In these days of new chemicals, which are used in the never-ending 
fights against insects and diseases, it is very necessary that these chem- 
icals be carefully checked for usefulness and safety. 

There is a small increase recommended for pesticide registration, 
which will be money well spent. As you know, before a c hemical used 
as a pesticide, can be sold interstate, it is necessary for it to be regis- 
tered with the United States Department of Agriculture, and the man- 
ufacturer’s claims checked for accuracy and safety. 

I trust that you will support this increase in funds so that registra- 
tions of pesticides can be adequately checked, and the laws governing 
sale and use of these often highly toxic materials be rigidly enforced. 

As you know, in recent months two new pests s have been found in 
the southern part of our country, soybean cyst nematode, and ‘witch- 
weed. Both pests are potentially very serious and it is very necessary 
that every effort be exerted to prevent their spread to the rest of 
the country. Nothing less than eradication should be considered. 

We are told by competent authorities that the witchweed can easily 
be more destructive to corn than the European corn borer. 

The soybean cyst nematode is likewise very destructive to soybeans, 
which are a very umportant crop in many parts of the Nation. — It has 
also been a pest to snap beans in North Carolina. 

In recent:months, there have been many articles in the daily papers 
and resolutions by farm bureaus regarding the imported fire ant. 
This is a serious pest in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and parts 
of Florida and Georgia. It is also known to occur in the States of 
Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

If something is not done to prevent its spread, it may soon cover 
the Southern United States. It is already too large a problem for 
individual States to handle. 

In conclusion, I would not be a good Mississippian if I did not men- 
tion the imported fire ant, which is becoming quite a problem in the 
Mississippi-Florida area, and various others. 

Mr, Denmark from Florida will speak on that, but we are very 
concerned about it in the South, in that it,again represents a potential 
pest that could spread all through other sections of the Nation and 
cause losses as well as a great nuisance value. 
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I believe I commented to Mr. Whitten in a letter that this is one pest 
that affects the cityman as well as the countryman in that it gets in his 
lawn and it stings his children, his wife, and so forth. 

As I say, the nuisance value, as well as the crop losses, make it a 
very serious pest. I am glad to be able to report to you that since 
my testimony was first prepared, officials of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee have advised me that although imported fire ants were brought 
into their States on nursery stock, prompt action was taken, and all 
ants were destroyed before they could establish colonies. , 

This is indicative as to what can now be done with the new chemi- 
cals as compared to the problem which confronted us in Mississippi in 
1930 when this pest was first discovered in our State. 

The last word I want to say is that we again are very happy to come 
and tell you gentlemen comprising this committee that we are making 
progress in the fight against these pests. 

We firmly believe that the Federal Government is spending money 
to good advantage in suppressing these pests. They are getting full 
money for the money they expend, and, therefore, we are very happy 
to commend their efforts in this behalf as well as ours. 

Mr. Waurrren. Thank you, Mr. Colmer. We are glad to have you 
here today. I might say that the committee acted this week on a sup- 
plinsentel epppropiintion bill. While no item was there in connection 
with the fire ant, the committee in the report called on the Department 
to proceed with proposed plans to work out this problem. So they 
have got to go ahead and get busy working out the details of a coopera- 
tive move. 

This report will be made to the Appropriations Committee on 
Friday of this week. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, do we have a gentleman from Florida 
here ¢ 

Mr. Cotmer. Here is a gentleman from Florida, representing 
Florida; but with the committee’s permission, I would like for him 
to speak last. He is going to show some pictures of it. I would like 
to have Mr. Soraci speak next. 

Mr. Horan. All right. 

Mr. Soract. I am Frank A. Soraci, director of the division of plant 
industry of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture. 

It is my privilege to appear before you today as an official of the 
State of New Jersey and as the official representative of the eastern 
plant board, in regard to the budget requests of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, as they pertain to plant pest control and quarantine 
programs. 

On March 1, 1957, at the annual meeting of the eastern plant board, 
composed of the plant pest control and quarantine officials of the six 
New England States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, West Virginia, and Virginia—I was instructed first of 
all to extend to this committee, and through you to the Congress, our 
sincere appreciation for the manner in which you have assisted us in 
recent, troublesome years so that these Federal-State cooperatives 
programs have been able to exist and to develop. We have every 
confidence that these efforts will be most effective in putting to full 
use the fruits of research for the conservation of our agricultural 
and other natural resources. 
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The gypsy moth eradication program in which we are all vitally 
interested is now on its way. Within the next few weeks an area of 
about 3 million acres of forest in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York will be treated to clean out a pest that has plagued us for 
almost a century. 

Initiation of this program has been possible because of your con- 
sideration and help. e are enthusiastic about the prospect. In 
cooperation with the Federal organization, we will continue to do 
everything possible to assure the success of the venture. I wish this 
committee could take the time to visit the area as the work begins 
later this month. 

There is general concurrence that adequate funds have been asked 
in the budget for the established projects of the crops regulatory pro- 
grams, and that the amounts requested are reasonable and necessary. 

We take pride in the splendid progress now being made under 
these programs in other parts of the country in the eradication of 
such pests as Mediterranean fruitfly and khapra beetle. 

In such programs, modern materials and methods are available 
to permit eradication. In projects where this objective is not yet 
possible, the funds asked are only those necessary to control damage 
and prevent spread. It can be considered in many of these latter 
projects that we are biding our time until research might bring 
forth materials and methods that will permit a more aggressive 
program. 

We consider that the present operations represent a change in 
thinking. Your support is permitting us to look beyond the point 
of prevention of spread of pests of economic importance to control 
id eradication. This is indeed a bright prospect and one which 
has given us new heart. 

We can state then that we are in full support of the budget for plant 
pest control and quarantine activities and that we consider appropria- 
tion of the full amount a sound investment in the protection of the 
natural resources of our country. 

There are new problems. Unfortunately, they have not yet been 
fully measured. There is now evidence that the soybean cyst nema- 
tode is more widespread than was earlier estimated. We hope that 
it is not yet seeded throughout the important soybean-producing 
acreage of the country. 

As more information is received as to the extent of infestation and 
as control measures are worked out, it is urged that every possible 
support be given to the affected States and local areas so that this 
plague might be controlled or eradicated. 

Frankly, we have no way of knowing whether the budget is ade- 
quate to take care of this pest. If it should not be, we would expect 
the Agricultural Research Service to make known its further finan- 
cial needs; and we would be anxious that such needs receive your 
careful consideration in the protection of the very important soybean 
industry of the Nation. 

Witchweed is another new threat; this one to the corn crop. I am 
sure this committee has been fully informed with regard to this pest 
of primary importance. 

Again, it is impossible now to know what is needed to remove the 
threat. But witchweed must not be permitted to become established 
in the United States. Again, we are looking to the National Gov- 
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ernment to give every needed support to this national problem, as 
those needs become known. 

The representatives of the National and Southern Plant Boards will 
call to your attention the very serious problem of the imported fire ant. 
Good control measures for this pest are available. Some problems, 
not insurmountable, of application of these measures exist. 

But above all there is need for recognition of the very serious nature 
of this scourge and its potential for spread to all parts of the country ; 
and with that recognition an organized program, adequately financed, 
to permit control, and, if possible, to eliminate this insect. 

Although we assume that some additional help, probably from 
“Contingency funds for emergency outbreaks of insects and_ plant 
diseases,” might be available in this budget for these latter problems, 
we in the Eastern Plant Board ask that ev ery possible financial help 
be extended if further need is shown. 

The expenditure of funds in the control of these pests would not be 
within - Eastern Plant Board States, and we prefer that it remain 
that way. Adequately financed, strong programs in the afflicted area 
will deliver the rest of the country from these threats that we fear to 
face. 

The Eastern Plant Board States want, to go on record also in full 
support of increases asked for the item “Plant quarantines,” It is our 
understanding that no new facilities or work are being planned, but 
that the increase is only reflective of the additional! international traf- 
fic and the need for keeping up with that traffic. 

For the future, it is considered that this work which invloves the 
first line of defense against the entry and establishment in this country 
of agricultural pests must not be j jeopardized by lack of public funds; 
rather, we are hopeful that even more careful scrutiny and still 
stronger legislation can be developed to afford a still greater degree of 
protection. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Denmark, in all these States, have they indicated 
that they have made funds available for cooperative effort with the 
Federal ‘Government, or have they indicated that they consider it suf- 
ficiently serious that they would be willing to cooperate if it could be 
worked out ? 

Mr. Denmark. That is true. In the State of Florida, Mr. Ayres is 
asking for $50,000 immediately for the program, with the anticipation 
of another $500,000 after July of this year 

T was going to mention that. 

Mr. Horan. Is that State funds? 

Mr. Denmark. That is State funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. And do other States, insofar as indications are con- 
cerned, consider it serious enough to where you would consider them 
willing to cooperate within those States? 

Mr. Denmark. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if I might interpolate here, I am very 
much interested in your testimony because of the casual observations 
which I have made on this matter. It seems to me that the State of 
Florida has been very progressive in its attitude. 

Mr. Denmark. We are right now making studies to eliminate the 
infestations within the State. As you probably know, the western part 
of the State is infested with a few incipient infestations on the north- 
east coast. 
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Those infestations were scattered by the selling and the spreading of 
nursery stock. One of the proposals for the eradication of this pest is 
to check all nurseries and certify all nurseries within the State, es- 
pecially in the infested areas, as one of the moves to stop the spread 
of this pest. 

That is one of the things that can be done. We have other pro- 
posals here in trying to stop this, and that is such things as cleaning 
up the roadsides, the tourists will often spread them. The road ma- 
chines will often spread them. 

Another thing is a proposal which we hope to get passed, which 
is to treat soil in an infested area before it 1s moved out into other 
parts; by going in with enormous road machines you can scatter 
those around throughout the State. 

Of course, one of the things that happens with this, too, is that it 
feeds on the young, succulent seedlings; it attacks young animals, It 
has a very vicious sting, and it lowers the value of the land, and it will 
often hospitalize people who are sensitive to its sting. 

I have some slides to show you. This first one shows you a bug 
in position to sting. 

This second slide is the one showing the result of the sting after 
about 8 hours. Those are pustules on my arm, incidentally. I am not 
as susceptible or sensitive to the sting as a lot of people. However, 
it did make a very sore place for several days with the reddening and 
my arm being swollen and very irritated. 

We do have people who are very sensitive to this sting and who are 
hospitalized for several days with it. The death of 3 people—2 chil- 
dren and an elderly lady—has been attributed to the sting of this 
pest here. 

This next slide is an infested pasture showing the mounds. Some 
of them are 2 feet in height. Cattle will not feed too close to the 
mounds. 

At this time we think that we have the information, the know-how, 
and the tools to eradicate this pest. One last picture I would like 
to show you: On the left is a pasture that has been treated, and on 
the right is an untreated pasture. 

You can still see the mounds showing what can be done if the land 
is treated with the proper materials, That treatment will last 3 to 4 
years before it is reinfested by this particular ant. 

There are several insecticides that can be used. In this prepared 
statement, there are instructions for the eradication and also the 
materials to be used in the control and eradication of this ant. 

The second insect that I would like to discuss is the white-fringed 
bettle, and the white-fringed beetle was first found in the State of 
Florida about 1936. 

How it came there I do not know. It came in from South America 
from the same general area that the imported fire ant came from. It 
has spread through some eight or ten counties within the State of 
Florida and is in about 8 Southeastern States. 

By coincidence, the two pests are in approximately the same area. 
The same control measures, the same insecticides will control and 
eradicate, we think, or the authorities think, the two patients, so by the 
shotgun treatment or the use of material for the imported fire ant 
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and. the, white-fringed beetle, we think that we can eradicate these 
two, 

I might mention the prepared statement, which I would like to have 
entered in the record, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

Mr. Wurtten. Without objection, that will be entered in the record 
at this point. 

(The above-mentioned document. follows. ) 


TESTIMONY oF Ep. L. AYERS, PLANT COMMISSIONER, STATE PLANT BOARD OF 
FLORIDA 


My name is Ed L. Ayers, of Gainesville, Fla. I am appearing before you as 
a representative of the southern plant board and as plant commissioner for the 
State Plant Board of Florida. During the previous 2 years at hearings before 
this committee I presented some facts about foreign plant inspection work urg- 
ing that 100 percent baggage and cargo examination be restored, rather than 
token or sample inspection which had been done since May 1, 1953. I am glad 
to state that, with the aid of additional appropriations provided .by this com- 
mittee, something close to 100 percent inspection was resumed May 11, 1956. 
A close inspection of all baggage and plant material coming into this country 
is, we think, an absolute necessity; as during the period of incomplete inspection 
séveral very serious insects gained entrance into the United States, such as the 
Mediterranean fruitfly and khapra beetle. The Mediterranean fruitfly will 
seriously injure, if not totally destroy, fruit production in several parts of the 
United States, The Federal and State Governments spent approximately $10 
million in its eradication, which is now practically completed. Large sums have 
been spent on eradication of the khapra beetle and it looks like this pest, too, 
will be eradicated, but the cost will be high. Any other imported pests such as 
the fire ant, white-fringed beetle, and the pink bollworm of cotton can be classed 
as foreign invaders, and there are still many pests in other countries which 
would be ruinous if they became established in the United States. Among these 
pests are melonfly and oriental fruitfly. One melonfly was found in California 
fore than a year ago, and California officials have been so seriously concerned 
about this pest that more than $350,000 has been spent in looking for it so that 
early eradication could be started if it is established in that area. 

I would like today to ask for specific support in an all-out campaign for the 
eradication of two pests mentioned above—the imported fire ant and the white- 
fringed beetle. 


Origin and Spread 


The imported fire ant (Solenopsis saevissima richteri Forel), a native of South 
America, is thought to have been introduced into Mobile, Ala., about 1918 as a 
stowaway on cargo. It was not until after a reddish form of this ant was intro- 
duced about 1930, and subsequent interbreeding with the black form, that the 
rapid spread into other States was noticed. 

Today it is found in 10 Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

It was found to be well established in Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties in 
Florida in 1949. 

It has spread to the following counties in Florida: Baker, Bay, Duval, Gadsden, 
Holmes, Leon, Nassau, Okaloosa, St. Johns, and Walton. 


How spread 


It spreads by flying, crawling, drifting downstream in logs, traveling aboard 
ears, trucks, trains, airplanes, and on nursery stock in shipment. 


Damage 

Damages many crops by feeding on seeds and young succulent plants. 

Attacks young, unprotected animals, such as newborn calves and pigs, and 
newly hatched quail and poultry. 

Sting is very painful, causing a fester, sometimes leaving a scar. 

Interferes with the harvesting of crops by hand. 

Hospitalizes people that are sensitive to the sting. 

It is thought to have been the direct, or at least a contributing, factor in the 
death of 2 small children and 1 elderly woman. 


IMPORTED FIRE ANT 
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Builds large mounds that damage machinery or make it impossible to use. 
Value of land is reduced in heavily infested areas. Cattle refuse to grave 
close te,mounds on pasturelands. 


A most serious pest 


Pressure from the general public in the infested areas has forced a full-scale 
investigation of this pest by the State plant board and Federal Government. 

Severe damage caused by this ant in infested areas dictates that we must rid 
those areas of the imported fire ant before it spreads to all parts of the State. 

With proper treatment with some of the newer insecticides. and the coopera- 
tion of the infested States and the Federal Government, authorities believe that 
the imported fire ant can be eradicated in the United States. 


Description 


Adult workers vary from one-eighth to one-fourth inch in length. 
Varies from reddish to blackish red in color.. Builds large single mound. 
Very aggressive, with vicious sting. 
Life cycle 
Life cycle covers a period of 25 to 40 days. 
8 to 12 days, the eggs hatch. 
6 to 12 days, the larvae pupate. 
9 to 16 days, the adults emerge. 
The queen lives several months and lays several hundred eggs. 
The colony may contain 25,000 minor and major workers and a few winged 
adults. 


Method of eradication 


A survey of the State to delimit the infested areas. 

Lereneesm of nurseries to prevent the further spread by infested nursery 
stock. 

Immediate cleanup of roadsides to prevent spread by motor Vehicle and high- 
way mowers. 

Restricting the movement of soil from infested areas to noninfested areas. be- 
fore soil has been treated. 

Insecticidal treatment of large areas to insure complete control and eradication, 
as this ant is found along roadsides, pastures, fields, nurseries, and woodlands. 

Continuing surveys and, where necessary, limited retreatment due to faulty 
application of insecticides. 


Materials and treatment 


The imported fire ant has been controlled with the following insecticides : 
Chlordane—4 pounds technical per acre, or 
Dieldrin—2 pounds technical per acre, or 
Heptachlor—2 pounds technical per acre. 

The above insecticides can be used as dusts, Sprays, or granular materials. 
For the treatment of large areas for the erndication of this ant, the following 
insecticides are recomimended : 

Farmiands, cultivated immediately after application: 

Dieldrin—2 pounds technical material per acre as granular or emulsion 
spray. 

Heptachlor—2 pounds technical material per acre as granular or emulsion 
spray. 

Nonfarm lands, cultivation not practical: Dieldrin—3 to 5 pounds technical 
material per acre as granular. Dosages dependent upon land utilization, size of 
infestation, and other factors. 

Sprays should be applied with ground equipment, Granulars may be applied 
by either aircraft or ground equipment. 

While the imported fire ant is now found ina limited area in the Middle South- 
eastern States, it is moving rapidly in every direction and there is no reason to 
believe that it would not thrive in the Northern States and do as much damage 
as is now found in the South, as this ant builds its bed to a depth of 4 or more 
feet in the ground. Its eradication is not only for the benefit of a small seetion 
of the South, but for the entire United States. 
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WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE 
Origin and spread 
The white-fringed beetle is a native of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. 
It has spread to New South Wales, Australia, Union of South Africa, and the 
United States. 


When found and distribution 


This pest was reported in a peanut field in Okaloosa County, Fla., in 1936. 
Method and date of introduction is unknown. 

The white-fringed beetle is now found in the following eight Southeastern 
States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

A recent infestation found in New Jersey is an example of how this pest can 
be spread beyond its established boundary. 

The white-fringed beetle has spread to five more counties and is now found in 
ae Holmes, Jackson, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, and Walton Counties in 

orida. 


How spread 


The legless larvae and wingless adults cannot move any great distance on their 
own. The larvae are.spread by the movement of soil, sod, nursery stock, tubers, 
and root crops. The adults may attach themselves to seed cotton, hay, agricul- 
tural implements, or even to man, and spread to new areas. 


Damage 

White-fringed beetie damage is erratic. Crop injury will range from a trace 
to complete destruction in a field. Crops with long taproots, such as carrots and 
turnips, and potatoes are damaged more severely than crops with fibrous roots. 
However, the larvae can cause complete destruction to such fibrous root crops as 
cotton, peanuts, okra, velvetbeans, soybeans, cowpeas, and beans. The larvae 
feed on the roots and tubers while the adults feed on the foliage. The larvae or 
grubs do most of the damage. 

The larvae and adults have been observed feeding on 385 species of plants. 


Life cycle 
The life cycle usually is completed in 1 year; however, under certain conditions 
some larvae.require 2 years or more. 
17 to 100 days for the eggs to hatch. 
11 to 24 months for the larvae to pupate. 
12 to 15 days for the adults to emerge. 
All adults are females and lay a few to over 3,000 eggs over a period of 2 to 5 
months, depending upon the food plant. 


Method of eradication 


We now have the necessary tools and the “know how” to eradicate this pest 
from the United States. With the cooperation of all infested States and the 
Federal Government, authorities think the time is right for eradication of this 
pest. Since this pest is a potential threat to many agricultural areas, we cannot 
afford to permit further spread. 

A survey of the State to delimit the infested areas. 

Quarantine of infested crops such as peanuts, soybeans, or potatoes to prevent 
spread on infested plant parts. 

Treatment of roadsides, railroad terminals, lumber yards, junkyards and other 
industrial ground storage to prevent spreading by motor vehicles, trains, and 
cargo. 

Treatment and certification of nurseries in the infested areas to prevent move- 
ment on ball-rooted plants and other plant parts. 

Insecticidal treatment of large areas to ensure complete control and eradica- 
tion, as this pest has a wide host range. 

Continuing surveys and, where necessary, limited retreatment due to faulty 
application of insecticides. 


Materials and treatment 
The white-fringed beetle has been controlled on farmlands with the following 
insecticides : 
Aldrin—3 pounds technical material per acre; or 
Chlordane—5 pounds technical material per acre; or 
DDT—10 pounds technical material per acre; or 
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Dieldrin—1%% pounds technical material per acre; or 
Heptachlor—3 pounds technical material per acre. 

The above inseéticides can be used as dusts, sprays, or granular materials. 

For the treatment. of large areas for the eradication of this pest, use 4 to 5 
pounds of technical dieldrin per acre of granular material as a surface applica- 
tion. 

Sprays should be applied with ground equipment. Granulars may be applied 
by either aircraft or ground equipment. 

All materials should be applied under the supervision of State or Federal 
officials. 

April 9, 1957. 


CHRONOLOGY OF MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY IN FLoRIDA—1956-57 


April 13: *Mr. O. L. Prior, of Miami Shores, Fla., found larvae in grapefruit 
and gave them to Mr. Douglas M. Knapp, assistant county agent of Dade County. 
The larvae were sent to Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger, entomologist, subtropical experi- 
ment station homestead, who forwarded them to the entomology department, 
State plant board, Gainesville, and to the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 17: Mr. Ed L. Ayers, plant commissioner, State plant board, was advised 
of a tentative identification of the larva as being the Medfly. 

April 18: Mr. Ayers directed Mr. H. A. Denmark, acting chief entomologist, 
State plant board, to Miami to collect adult flies with McPhail traps. 

April 19: Eleven adult Medflies were trapped. Mr. Ayers and Dr. W. L. Pop- 
ham, director of crops regulatory program, ARS, USDA, Washington, D. C., were 
notified of the confirmation of the Medfly. 

April 23: Mr. Ayers; Mr. N. O. Berry, project leader on Mexican fruitfly con- 
trol, Harlingen, Tex.; Dr. Richard H. Foote, specialist on fruitflies, Insect Identi- 
fication and Parasite Introduction Section, Entomology Branch, ARS, USDA, 
arrived in Miami. Intensive survey was begun to establish limits of infestation. 
State regulations invoked to prevent movement of infested products. 

April 24: Arrival of district plant board inspectors in Miami for training in 
trapping and survey procedures. 

April 26: * Medfly larvae found in Broward County. 

April 28: Arrival of 3,500 McPhail traps and 8 Federal inspectors in Miami. 
Traps were located at “high risk” points. Fruit picking began in the Miami 
Shores area. 

April 30: Spraying operations began with ground equipment. The spray con- 
sisted of 2 pounds of 25 percent wettable malathion and 2 pounds of No. 2 sauce 
bait. 

The State of Florida made available $275,000 from an emergency fund and 
Mr. Nathan Mayo, agricultural commissioner’s office, and the Federal Govern- 
ment made available $97,000 to conduct an eradication campaign. 

May 1: The Federal Government announced intention to hold public hearing 
to consider need for a Federal quarantine. 

May 2: First roadblocks established around infested area in Dade County. 

May 3: Mr. Wilbur Charles was appointed Director of the Medfly campaign 
for the State of Florida. 

May 4: Trapping operations extended as far north as Marion County. Par- 
tially hydrolyzed yeast protein was used as the attractant. 

May 9: Public hearing held to consider need for Federal quarantine. 

May 14:* Larvae were found in Palm Beach County. 

May 16: Federal quarantine became effective, placing Dade and Broward 
Counties under regulation. Fruit picking and most of ground spraying were 
discontinued. Federal Government requested $2,175,000 additional money based 
on the survey findings. 

May 18: Aerial spraying commenced at Goulds with a Piper Cub plane. 

May 20: Mr. G. G. Rohwer took charge of all Federal operations of the Medfly 
campaign. 

May 21: State and Federal headquarters were moved to Masters Field Airbase, 
Opa Locka. 

May 23 :* Larvae were found in Hendry County. 
May 25 :* Larvae were found in Sarasota and Collier Counties. 


1 Counties found to be infested with medfly. 
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May 28 :* Larvae were found in Highlands and Leé’ Counties. 

May 29:* Larvae were found ih Polk and Hardee Counties. 

May 30:* A'total of 11,995 acres were sprayed with bait sprays for May. 

‘June 2:? Adult flies were trapped in DeSoto and Charlotte Counties. 

June 4 :* Adult flies were trapped in Manatee County. 

June 6 :* An adult fly trapped in Brevard County. 

June 10: Delivery of 1,200 plasti¢ traps of a 20,000 order. 

June 11:* Adult flies were trapped in Indian River and Martin Counties. 

June 12: Five contracts were let by the State plant board for spraying of 80,000 
acres by single-engine aircraft. 

June 13 :* Larvae were found in Pinellas County. 

June 15: A contract was awarded United Heckathorn to spray with multi- 
pow aircraft 210,000 acres from West Palm Beach south to Kendall in Dade 

unty. 

June 18: * Adult flies trapped in.Hillsborengh County: . Federal Government 
appropriated $2,500,000 more for the Medfly campaign. Axtotal of $4,772,000 has 
been appropriated by the Federal Government of which $224,240 is to be used for 
administrative purposes in Washington and New Orleans, 
ai June 25: Road blocks. established at Clewiston, Moore Haven, Olga, and Indian 

own. 

June 30:*, Adult flies and larvae found in Monroe County. A total of 1966 
acres treated with granular dieldrin., A total of 478,018 acres, treated with bait 
sprays for June? 

July 1: The State of Florida appropriated $5,000,000. more funds for the Med- 
fly, campaign... The State was paid back $175,000 of the emergency funds out 
of the $5,000,000, leaving a total of $5,100,000. 

July 3:* Larvae were found in Okeechobee County. 

July 6:7 Adult flies trapped in Lake County. 

July 7: Broward, Collier, Dade, Hendry, Lee, Palm Beach, and Pinellas Coun- 
ties placed, pnder Federal quarantine. 

‘July 11;* An adult fly trapped in St. Lucie County. 

July 18:* An adult fly trapped in Pasco County. 

July 23:* An adult fly trapped in Orange County. An adult fly trapped in 
Glades County. 

July 31: Road blocks continued south and west, of Miami to prevent traveling 
into, Miami area. Road blocks were established on the west coast of Florida 
around Pinellas County, and on U.S. No. 17 leading from Punta Gorda to De- 
Soto County line. <A total of 13,185 acres treated with granular dieldrin by 
hand and .airéraft in Broward, Dade, Collier, Hillsborough, Lee, Martin, Palm 
Beach, and St. Lucie Counties, A total,of 1,499,871° acres treated with bait 
sprays for July by aircraft and ground equipment. This is the largest area 
sprayed. in any one month, ,A total of 11,735 acres was treated with ground 
equipment, 

August 4: Reduction of 10,500. acres in spray areas under treatment by single- 
engine planes. 

August 8: Increasing sauce base to 1% pounds from 1% pounds due to im- 
proved sauce base supply. C-—82 multiple-engine plane crashed on runway at 
Boca Raton, 

August 9: Number of traps being operated in the State total 18,389. A grand 
total of 1,261,058 acres have.been treated, with bait spray by single-engine planes. 

August 10*: Two adult flies trapped in Seminole County. 

August 11: Hurricane threatening lower east coast of Florida. 

August 13*: Adult fly trapped in Key West. 

August 17; Elimination of approximately 150,000 acres from large plane 
schedule. . Sprayed 4,000 acres in Fort Lauderdale. Increased sauce base from 
1%. to 2% pounds per gallon. 

August 247: Adult fly trapped in Osceola County. 

August 27: Headquarters moved to Lake Alfred. 

August 31: Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays total 3,307,040. A total 
of 1,322,156 acres treated with bait sprays for August.’ 

September 1: Approximately 701 State personnel were working at the peak 
load of the medfiy campaign. This does not include the personnel contracted 
to do aerial spraying and Federal personnel. 

September 15: Acres being sprayed total 246,000. Total of 38,825 traps in 
the State. 

September 22: Indian River County released from fumigation requirements. 
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September 31: Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays total 4,023,656. A 
total of 72 fumigation chambers approved and in operation. A total of 716,616 
acres treated with bait sprays for September.’ 

October 1: Charles Poucher relieved Wilbur Charles as State Director of 
Medfly campaign. 

October 15: Traps in the State total 41,447. 

October 23: All road blocks were discontinued. A total of 4,672,901 vehicles 
were inspected since.May 2. Only three minor personal injuries occurred. 

October 25: Glades County released from fumigation requirements. 

October 81:* Adult fly trapped in Hernando County. This is the 28th and last 
county to be infested. A total of 27,005 acres treated with granular dieldrin. A 
total of 160 fumigation chambers have been approved and in operation, A reduc- 
tion of 47,021 acres in the spray areas. . Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays 
total 4,917,864.* A total of 894,208 acres treated with bait sprays for October. 

November 2: Lake County released from fumigation requirements. 

November 3: Okeechobee County released from fumigation requirements. 

November 10: Monroe County released from fumigation requirements. 

November 11: Seminole County released from fumigation requirements. 

November 12: Spraying ceased in the following 14 counties: Brevard, Collier, 
Glade, Hendry, Indian River, Lake, Martin, Monroe, Okeechobee, Osceola, Palm 
Beach, Pasco, Seminole, and St. Lucie. 

November 13: Martin County released from fumigation requirements, 

November 15: Acres being sprayed total 131,445. 

November 19: A total of 46,103 traps in the State. 

November 30: Aggregate acres treated with bait spray total 5,490,714. A total 
of 572;850 acres treated with bait sprays for November.’ 

December 20 ENT 21478 now being used as the attractant in the traps due to 
scarcity of angelica-seed oil. 

December 31: Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays total 5,782,439. A total 
of 291,725 acres treated with bait sprays for December.’ 

January 1 to 15: A total of 46,680 acres under treatment with bait sprays. Ag- 
gregate acres treated with bait sprays total 5,920,353. A total of 24,758 acres of 
soil treated from the ground, A total of 4,285 acres of soil treated from the-_air. 

January 1 to 15: Fumigation chambers approved total 260. Traps being 
operated in the State total 45,379. A total of 47 adult flies and 6 larvae from 
8 counties. 

January ,9: Collier and Hendry Counties released from fumigation require- 
ments. 

January 31: Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays total 5,993,534. A total 
of 211,095 acres treated with bait sprays for January.’ 

February 1 to 15: A total of 29,700 acres under treatment with bait sprays. 
A total of 24,968 acres of soil treated from the ground. ‘A total of 4,285 acres 
of soil treated from the air. Fumigation chambers approved total 264. Traps 
being operated in the State total 45,499. All counties are being trapped. A 
total of 15 adults and 171 larvae found in 5 counties. 

February 28: A grand total of 29,258 acres treated with granular dieldrin. 
Aggregate acres treated with bait sprays total 6,110,414. A total of 116,850 acres 
treated with bait sprays for February.’ 

March 7: Ten counties being treated with bait spray. Four counties awaiting 
release of quarantine. Fourteen counties have been released from quarantine. 

aoe following 18 hosts have been found to be infested with Medfly larvae in 
1 es 


Avocado P Peach 
Calamondin Rose apple 
Bugenia jambos Sapodilla 
Eugenia uniflora Soursop 
Grapefruit Surinam cherry 
Guava Tangerine 
Kumquat Temple orange 
Mango White sapote 


Orange (sweet and sour) 


Mr. Denmark. As I started to say a moment ago, on the back of 
the prepared statement, there is a prepared summary and chronology 
of the fruitfly, and I just want to make one statement there. 


2 Total acreage treated with bait sprays. 
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We feel like the program is about over at a cost of something like 
$10 million. It has been estimated that the cost to live with the fruit- 
fly would have been in the neighborhood of something like $26 million 
per year. If we had done nothing about the control and eradication 
of this pest, it would have then cost us something like $26 million per 
year. 

Some of you will recall the first eradication program where a disease 
was eradicated from the United States, and that was the citrus canker 
that was introduced from the Orient into Florida, and at that time the 
State plant board was formed. 

Since that time we have had the fruitfly introduced into the State in 
1929 and 1930, but at that time it was eradicated. We think we are 
on the threshold of eradicating the fruitfly from Florida for the sec- 
ond time, and I think some of the same approaches that we have used 
for the leadfly, we believe, we can eradicate the two pests for, and 
by about the same cost, because these are started with infesting insects, 
and they cover approximately the same area in the Southeast. 

I do have two or three pictures of the white-fringed beetle, if you 
would permit me to show them to you. 

Here is an area in this slide that has been attacked by a white- 
fringed beetle larvae. It takes about 11 months to a year for it to 
develop ; however, under certain conditions some larvae require 2 years 
or more. 

There is one peculiarity about the white-fringed beetle, and that is 
that there are no males, there are only females. They reproduce 
parthenogenetically, and they cannot fly. 

Man is the worst offender in spreading this pest on tools, imple- 
ments that have been infested. 

This is, then, the experience we have had in the pest eradication 
program we have had in attempting to eradicate these two pests. 

As I have pointed out earlier, the State of Florida is now asking for 
$50,000 at this time to get this program on the way in Florida, with the 
anticipation of $500,000 in the near future. We are hoping to get the 
full cooperation of the other States that are infested. e express our 
appreciation already for the splendid cooperation that this committee 
has given us. That is a picture of the original potatoes that have 
been infested and are no longer fit for use. 

Mr. Horan. This is the white-fringed beetle? 

Mr. Denmark. Yes. This is a picture here showing the evens 
of the potatoes in a pasture for cattle feed. That covers about what 
vial tosay. Lhave one other thing. 

If there are pictures that you would like to have for your own per- 
sonal use you may have them. These are infested pastures; and I 
have one I would like to find of the treated and nontreated pastures 
which will show you what insecticides can do if applied properly under 
the supervision of State or Federal officials. 

Mr. Horan. Are these infected potatoes that are being dumped out 
of the truck ? 

Mr. Denmark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Are they edible to the cattle ? 

Mr. Denmark. They are for cattle feed only. They are being 
dumped for cattle feed. Of course, it is actually a waste of potatoes 
when you have to dump them out to cattle. But that is one way. We 
do not recommend it for cattle feed, though. 
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Mr. Wuirtten. It has been a very fine presentation. We appreciate 
it very much. We wish we had time to go along further, but. we have 
witnesses waiting on us. We would be glad to have these pictures 
because we will have to carry the thinking of the committee to the 
floor. I think you made a very fine presentation and gave us a better 
understanding of these problems. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESS 
J. BANKS YOUNG, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen, we have Mr. J. Banks Young, National 
Cotton Council, with us, along with an associate. 

Mr. Young, we will be pleased to have your presentation on behalf 
of your organization. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you. This is Mr. G, Stewart Boswell, who has 
just joined our staff, Mr. Chairman. 

As we have done for many years, the Cotton Council is today appear- 
ing before this committee in support of an adequate program of re- 
search and education for agriculture. About 2 years ago the council 
participated in the development of a plan under which Federal ex- 
penditures for agriculture research and education would be doubled 
over a 5-year period. Annual increases of $24 million would be re- 
quired to accomplish this. Last year this committee and the Congress 
approved an increase generally in line with the plan. We are asking 
this committee to approve a similar increase this year. This would be 
$12 million, exclusive of retirement costs, for research in USDA, and 
$6 million each for payments to States for research and for extension. 
Such increases would provide $24 million in new money for research 
and extension, exclusive of retirement costs, buildings and other capi- 
tal outlays. 

Mr. Chaitin: in making this recommendation, we are not unmind- 
ful of the overall budgetary situation. The purpose of our organiza- 
tion is to increase the consumption of cotton. It has not taken a posi- 
tion on the overall budget. No doubt, the general sentiment of the 
people in the raw cotton industry leans definitely toward a substantial 
reduction in the budget. Nevertheless, we fee] that a relatively mod- 
erate increase in funds for research and education is not inconsistent 
with this view. We are convinced that it is the soundest and best 
money spent by the Department of Agriculture to assist farmers. Re- 
search begun today will pay substantial future dividends in terms of a 
better income and living standards for farm people. More research 
today will mean less need for Government expenditures in the years 
ahead, 

Let me give you just one illustration of how research really pays 
off—in making money for farmers and in saving money for Govern- 
ment. It isthe story of extra long staple cotton. 

The extra long staple cotton industry has traditionally been a war 
industry in this country—a boom and bust industry. The principal 
peacetime uses are for sewing thread and fine goods. Until recently, 
most of this cotton used during peacetime was imported. During war 
or emergency the demand goes up sharply. More sewing thread is 
used, and the military requires a large amount of this kind of cotton 
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for balloon and airplane fabric, wind breaker jackets, et cetera. Con- 
sequently, prices go up sharply, as does United States production. 

nited States production in the 1930’s varied from 10,000 to 20,000 
bales annually. The peak World War II production was.75,000 bales. 
By 1947, United States production was down to only 1,200 bales be- 
cause of foreign competition. United States cotton was of inferior 
quality and production costs were high. 

Then came the Korean war. The United States Government decided 
to stockpile this cotton as strategic and critical raw material. For 2 
years United States farmers were paid over 150 percent of parity to 
grow all they could, and the United States Government bought foreign 
cotton at much higher prices. At one time, defense officials are under- 
stool to have wanted a stockpile big enough to supply our peak wartime 
needs for about 3 years. This would have been about 500,000 bales of 
long staple cotton. By the time Korea was over, about 250,000 bales 
had been bought for the stockpile. It was decided that this was 
enough. Prices probably average about $1.20 to $1.25 a pound, with 
the total cost of the cotton in the stockpile about $150 million. 

True to form, prices fell sharply, as did United States demand, with 
the end of the ghting in Korea. It looked like the industry was 
loser in the “bust” phase of its cycle. With normal supplies in peace- 
time, it appeared foreign cotton, which was better in quality and lower 
in price would take over again. 

ust after Warld War II a coordinated research program was devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the States 
involved, and private industry, The purpose was to improve the 
quality and lower the cost of SXP—the variety of long staple cotton 
then being grown. Spinning mills, plant breeders, and farmers worked 
together on the project. The first new variety developed was much 
improsed in GRAY The next variety brought the quality up further 
and increased yields some. 

Then in 1954 came Pima S-1. It was equal to or superior to Egyp- 
tian Karnak, which was the recognized standard for top quality extra 
long staple cotton. Cost of producing S-1 was much lower than the 
earlier varieties. The yield was higher. It was a large boll variety 
which could be picked much cheaper by hand. It was the first long 
staple cotton that could be machine picked. This was the development 
that the United States industry needed to stay in business. It was des- 
tined to change the whole long staple situation. Pima S—-1 was a name 
to become known all over the world. But that is getting ahead of the 
story. 

‘At this point long staple cotton growers went into action. Research 
had given them a quality cotton and had cut their costs sharply. The 
growers asked Congress to cut their price support to make the price of 
their cotton competitive. They paid $3 a bale a year to be used to pro- 
mote the consumption of their cotton. What are the results? 

Demand for United States long staple cotton has reached the point 
where the Department of Agriculture has doubled the acreage per- 
mitted to be grown in 1957 over 1956. The 1957 crop is expected to 
be. 100,000 bales, compared with 1,200 bales just 10 years ago, Use of 
United States long staple cotton this year is at an all-time record, 
Instead of importing most of our needs, we are now exporters. Prac- 
tically all consuming countries have used some Pima S-1 this year. 
Total exports will be 50,000 to 60,000 bales this year. 
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Just a few weeks ago, the Office of Defense Mobilization decided that 
long staple cotton is no longer needed in the military stockpile in view 
of the high level of United States production and the high quality of 
United States long staple cotton. So they said “let us sell the 250,000 
bales.” Since last fall, roducers have been trying unsuccessfully to 
get 50,000 bales reldaben to meet the demand until the 1957 crop is 
ready. They are also asking for more legislation to lower price sup- 


orts. 

What does all of this add up to? 

There are too many unknowns to develop a real balance sheet. But 
we do have some tangibles. First, after the military stockpile has been 
disposed of the Federal Government will save about $6 million an- 
nually in interest and carrying charges. In addition, CCC sold its 
entire stocks—130,000 bales—which it had accumulated before this 
program took hold. This has resulted in a sayings in interest and 
carrying charges of almost $2 million per year. And CCC took no 
extraordinary loss in disposing of these stocks—they were sold at 
105 percent of the support price plus carrying charges. Furthermore, 
virtually no CCC loans are being made on Pima S-1. 

Compared with annual savings of $8 million, the cost of the kind of 
research on long-staple cotton we are talking about has been less than 
$1 million for all the last 10 years. If Pima S—1 had been developed 
10 years sooner, we could have saved the $75 million or more the Gov- 
ernment will lose on disposing of the stockpile. They will probably 
not realize more than 50 cents on a dollar of the original cost. 

What has all this meant to the formers? They have increased their 
gross income by an estimated $28 million from 1947 to 1957. I suspect 
that this will bring the Treasury in taxes more than the cost of long- 
staple research. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the story of the effect which research has had 
on one commodity, and the farmers who produce it. Research gave 
them the improved quality and the lowered cost which they needed to 
compete successfully. To me, and I hope to you and the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress, it fully substantiates the statement I made 
earlier—money spent on agricultural research and education is the 
soundest and most economical way to increase the farmers’ income. 
This is not the first outstanding success story to come from agricultural 
research, and it will not be the last. But we would like to see them 
come more often. 

Let me remind you, all we ask is a $24-million increase over current 
funds, about $8 million more than the amount in the budget for research 
and education for agriculture. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Young, we are always pleased to hear from 
you and from your organization. We do note that you take cognizance 
of the situation we are up against. This committee has always believed 
in research. However, we do see, listening to the testimony here, that 
there is a whole lot more involved than just getting the money. First, 
you have to get the personne! with which to do the job. 

Second, you have to have the project spelled out to know what 
the job is that you wish to do. We on this committee would welcome 
some effort by your organization to survey the work presently being 
done to see what part of it may be making real return and what part 
is not. 
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So frequently those interested in research just come in and want 
some more money, as though the money itself would bring about the 
desired result. 

Just for your information, this committee last year, believing in re- 
search and following the advice of several others, recommended sub- 
stantial increases in research. Yet the Department of Agriculture has 
turned back already this year about a million dollars for other uses, 
which clearly shows that they could not use the money that we gave 
them last year. In view of that, we need your help. We are already 
spending lots of money in research and every time we have a survey 
made we find that a good deal of it is being used for something in which 
some special group may be interested. 

For instance, we find some of it is being paid to a big business or- 
ganization. This makes 10 years that we have paid a part of the cost 
of training people for retail trade. You clearly come to the conclu- 
sion that some of these research funds have become a source of income 
to various colleges in this country in that it has been continued long 
enough to add a source of income. In every investigation we have had 
some projects with institutions that are not qualified to spell the name 
research. I know of 1 or 2 instances like that. 

The point of it is that we need your help in trying to get research for 
the money we appropriate. This is the right field for exploration by 
your organization. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, we are, of course, as much interested 
as you are in seeing that money is well spent. I would like to com- 
ment briefly on a couple of points. 

Before we developed this plan for doubling the agricultural re- 
search program, we did make a very careful survey of the available 
personnel and we found that there were adequate personnel to accom- 
plish the objectives of a program this size. 

As for projects, the various advisory committees have on the shelf, 
as I understand it, projects which would cost about $30 million a year 
to put into effect. They have been screened by industry committees 
composed of outstanding individuals in their field. 

As to screening the Department’s work, our staff personnel do that 
currently. They have just completed a survey of all of the cotton 
projects going on at the New Orleans laboratory. 

Our technicians go down there and spend about a week once or twice 
each year. 

They go into every project, get reports on progess, and see what 
new avenues of approach are being used and whether or not there ap- 
pears to be some chance of success. They appraise the quality of the 
work; they advise as to changes that they think should be made; 
praicete which should be dropped, and change in direction, and so 

orth, 

That does not mean that we might not miss a desirable cotton proj- 
ect occasionally and have one that we were not all proud of. 

As to research projects for other segments of agriculture, I do not 
know that we are equipped—look at the corn survey. 

Mr. Wurrren. I mean those across the board who are interested in 
research, not just the Cotton Council. Of course, each group would 
have to look at that which they are qualified to look at. 
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Mr. Young. I agree fully. I think we should definitely get a dol- 
lar’s worth of research for every dollar appropriated. 

Mr. Wuarrten. The Department of Agriculture, just in the last 2 
weeks, turned back a million dollars in research. 

Mr. Youna. I was not aware of that. Do you mean that they 
turned it back to be used for research ? 

Mr. Wuitren. No. They turned it over for other purposes and 
requested that we permit them to use it for other purposes on the 
ground that it was not needed for research. 

Mr. Youna. I do not know their reasoning, Mr. Chairman. Cer- 
tainly I know that we have a number of projects that we want to get 
under contract. Even if they felt like they could not hire the peo- 
ple, certainly there are ample worth while, justifiable contract proj- 
ects that should have been considered. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true. But this is along about the first of 
April here and, if at this early date you can see those figures, it just 
raises some questions. 

I am serious about it. A lot of newspapers in the country and lots 
of magazines and lots of organizations feel that all you have to do to 
get research done is to just get Congress to appropriate the money. 
If we appropriate it faster than it can be properly used, perhaps it is 
the poorest way to get research. If money is just too plentiful they 
frequently waste it and get the type of personnel that do not do a 
real job. 

Mr. Youne. Let me just say one thing further about this million 
dollars. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a little less than that, but it is almost that. 

Mr. Youna. If they spent a million dollars in April, May, and 
June, that would be at the rate of $4 million a year, and what they 
would be doing would be anticipating the $4 million increase from the 
committee the next year, which I suppose they did not think that they 
should do. In any event, I was not aware of it. I do not feel disturbed 
about it. I would rather see them do that than put it in unwise proj- 
ects, but I do think that there are contract projects where the money 
could have been wisely spent. 

Mr. Wuirren. The important thing about it is that it gets back to 
the old problem that, with as large a total amount of money as we 
have in personnel and research in the Department of Agriculture, they 
should be able to handle new projects and new phases of projects each 
year. Presumably, according to their own statement, they will finish 
up with a whole lot at the end of the year. 

It is disturbing that every time some Member of Congress takes up 
a research project with the Department, and not only this Depart- 
ment, they come back and say, “If you will get us some more money 
we will work on it.” Yet lots of projects that presumably end every 
year would be available to do new work. The other thing that we 
have here, and it is a very real problem, is that you ask us to exceed 
the budget. On every bill that has been on the floor of the House, if 
the subcommittee did not cut it back to last year’s level, the House 
promptly cut it back for them. 

I wonder what your impression is. Agriculture has about 13 percent 
of the people and the attitude of the public as reflected in the Congress 
has not increased the budget this year, but they have cut the budget 
back to last year’s level. 
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_ What makes you believe that this subcommittee could get, by with 
increasing the budget, even though it is something that, you or your 
organization personally believe in ? 

r. Young. I am not sure that the subcommittee could, Mr. Chair- 
man. However, I do know that there is a lot of interest in agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr. Waurrren. In agriculture, yes; but I am talking about in the 
country and in the Congress, generally. 

Mr. Youne. I think that you will @nd that the representatives of the 
city districts will be interested in this. 

think there are a number of city members who are familiar with 
the results of agricultural research. Take, for example, concentrated 
= juice. It has lightened the burden of the housewife tremen- 
dously. Furthermore, I think that, in view of the dividends research 
pays in reduced Government expenditures and increased living stand- 
ards, the city Members of Congress would consider money spent for 
agricultural research a good investment in future economy. 

We realize that the pressure for economy is real, but we feel that 
research expenditure in agriculture is an investment. 

Let me explain that we are not asking for research for cotton as such. 
We are supporting the total research program of the Department. 
We realize that for the cotton farmer to prosper the entire agricultural 
economy of the Cotton Belt must be healthy. Research is the means 
to theend. We feel that it is money well spent. 

Mr. Wuitren. We wish to thank you again. We know of the dee 
interest that you and your organization have in these subjects, an 
our line of questioning does not mean to indicate that we do not have 
that interest, too. e do. But we have a very real problem, not 
only in the matter of funds, but in getting the funds used in the best 
manner. We always welcome your views. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
WITNESS 
JOHN H. WALKER, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 


Mr. Waurrren. This is Mr. Walker of the Society of American 
Florists. Mr. Walker, we would be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Watxerr. My statement is very brief because I am appearing 
merely as a holding action. The Society of American Florists, that 
I represent, from Chicago, Ill., is recognized as the national trade as- 
sociation of floral culture. We represent the growers, the wholesalers, 
and retailers of America; and our organization is comprised of 109 
affiliate groups of regional, State, and local groups. I apr to 
support the request of the USDA’s Ornamental Plants Branch for the 
1958 fiscal budget. ’ 

Weare not asking for anything. Wemerely would like to go on rec- 
ord as supporting that request and also to apprise the committee that, 
being new in my position, since August I have been making a survey 
of what type of biological and marketing research is being done for 
our industry throughout America, and at the conclusion of that survey 
I aim to sit down with the USDA officials and try to plan a long-range 
biological and marketing research program. 
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In all probability I will request a hearing ‘next year for the 1959 
budget, at which time we imagine that we might be asking for addi- 
tional funds, but now I just want to go on record as supporting the 
requests that are in this year. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Walker. We welcome your views 
and we will be glad to hear from you after you finish your survey. 

Mr. Waxxer. Thank you. 


Tue Feperat Bupger ror 1958 
WITNESSES 


WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION 

JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

HUGH F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have Mr. Randolph, Mr. John Lynn, 
and Mr. Hall, from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

We are always glad to have you folks appear before us, and we are 
glad to discuss with you the problems of American agriculture. 

In the years that I have been on this committee we have always 
found that there are enough problems to serve as the subject of dis- 
cussion, and I believe they are plentiful at the moment. So I am sure 
we will have something to talk about. 

We will be glad to have you present this in such way as you like, 
Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman, before getting into the statement, I 
would like to say in response to what you have said, that we are happy 
to be here, and we are pleased at the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee and making some recommendations pertaining to the 
agricultural budget, as well as the budget in general. In order to make 
several points in connection with the agricultural budget, we feel that 
it is connected in such a way with the expenditures of Government as 
a whole that we would like to discuss with you the budget in general, 
briefly, first. 

What I want to say now is not in the statement. 

The general budget is covered in the first seven pages of our state- 
ment. I have a summary, by items, which I would like to read. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That would complete that part of the statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. We will insert those pages in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION BY WALTER L. RANDOLPH, 
Vice PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we appreciate again the op- 
portunity to meet with you and to present the recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation regarding the Federal budget, and particularly the 
appropriations for the programs and activities administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. . 


GENERAL BUDGET OBSERVATIONS 


When the budget recommendations were presented to the Congress in January 
1957, Farm Bureau was disappointed that increased spending was recommended 
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for the 1958 fiscal year. We do not feel that the 1958 Federal budget is consistent 
with the principles of (1) strict discipline over expenditures, and (2) adminis- 
tration of the Government’s financial affairs in such a way as to help stabilize 
the economy and encourage its sound growth. In our opinion, Federal spending 
on the scale proposed will have an inflationary effect on the whole economy even 
though the budget does show a slight surplus. We feel, therefore, that, from 
the standpoint of economic stability, the budget should be cut and payments on 
the national debt increased substantially during fiscal year 1958. We would 
hope that the budget could be reduced and that our fiscal policies could be man- 
aged in such a way as to allow a reduction in taxes at the earliest possible date. 
In the opinion of our board of directors, the national welfare and the welfare of 
the farmers call for a reduction of approximately $6 billion. To achieve this 
goal it will be necessary for Congress to assist in the elimination of all nonessen- 
tial expenditures and the deferral of all except the most urgent new programs. 
We hope that Congress will exercise its responsibility in reducing Federal spend- 
ing. We pledge to you our support in this effort. 

In addition to our detailed recommendations concerning the budget for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, we wish to indicate some general areas 
in which we believe substantial reductions can be made in other departments of 
the Government. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Military functions 


The defense budget represents a very high percentage of the total expenditures 
proposed for fiscal 1958. We believe this budget can be cut without affecting our 
national security. We do not claim to be competent to judge the specific places 
and the specific amounts of those reductions from each of the services. However, 
we recommend that Congress consider reducing the defense budget by at least 
$2 billion. 

New legislation with first-year appropriations of $2,300 million is proposed in 
this budget. We believe this is where the greatest reduction could take place. 


Civil functions 
The 1958 fiscal year budget for this department proposes an expenditure of 
$703,470,500. This is an increase of 5 percent over 1957 and 10 percent over 


1956. It is our belief that this budget should be reduced by at least $38 million. 
This can be accomplished by holding expenditures to the 1957 level. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


The budget requests $4,400 million for the mutual-security program for fiscal 
1958. It is estimated that the unexpended balances under this program amount 
to $6 billion. We recomend this budget be cut by $2 billion—$1.2 billion in mili- 
tary assistance and $800 million in economic assistance. 

We feel that the cut in military assistance is made possible due to $4 billion 
in unexpended balances and $240 million in foreign currencies which has been 
made available through sales of farm products under Public Law 480. Such sales 
should also generate an additional $100 million for military assistance during 
fiscal 1958. Together these funds should make possible military assistance at a 
substantial rate even after the recommended cut of $1.2 billion. 

The $800 million decrease in economic asistance could also be made without 
serious curtailment of the program due to $2 billion of unexpended balances and 
$1.2 billion of foreign currency allotted for this purpose under Public Law 480. 

We recommend that Congress give consideration to removing the defense items 
from the mutual security budget and placing these items of expenditure in the 
military budget. This would include the purchase of military items and the so- 
ealled direct military support. This would leave in the mutual security budget 
economic aid and technical assistance, which is all the International Cooperation 
Administration should be expected to administer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


It is our belief that the 1958 fiscal year budget for the Department of the In- 
terior can be reduced by at least $90 million. This can be accomplished by hold- 
ing most departmental requests to the 1957 level of expenditures, authorizing no 
additional construction projects, providing no funds for authorized projects which 
have not been started, making no allowance for new regional offices, and keeping 
the acquisition of strategic materials in line with Federal needs. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES—-ATOMIC ENERGY—VETERANS” ADMINISTRATION 


The Division of the Budget covering the category described as “Independent 
offices” provides for the appropriation of more than $8 billion. Of this 
sum the Veterans’ Administration and the Atomic Energy Commission ac- 
eount for $7.5 billion. Agencies for which appropriations between $100 million 
and $200 million are provided—the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency—account for $442 million. The remainder of the appropriations 
under this heading, amounting to approximately $410 million, would be dis- 
tributed over thirty-odd commissions, offices, and activities. 

In the independent offices appropriation bill, excluding the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which has passed the House of Representatives, action was taken 
to reduce appropriations for many of these agencies by $538 million. A saving 
of $90,700,000 was achieved in the reduction of the funds to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. On the basis of the administration budget for these 
agencies the bill reduces these funds by 8.7 percent. We believe this is a com- 
mendable effort on the part of the House of Representatives and urge the reduc- 
tions be retained. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget for the Housing and Home Finance Agency contains within it some 
items of expenditure which weigh most heavily in terms of inflationary effects. 
The recommendations for investment in college housing loans in the sum of $175 
million, in capital grants for slum clearance in the sum of $250 million, and the 
investment of $600 million in Federal National Mortgage Association operations 
and functions, appear to afford great opportunity for reduction in this budget. 
We believe the committees of Congress having jurisdiction over these matters 
should make every effort to reduce these programs by at least $500 million and 
we believe this objective can be achieved in a manner which will permit all 
essential operations to be continued. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Since the Commerce Department no longer carries the highway aid appropri- 
ations, the appropriations for this Department appear to be substantially reduced. 
When put on a comparable basis, however, it is noted there are substantial in- 
creases in appropriations, mainly for the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Appropriations for the fiscal year 1958 for these 
two agencies exceed appropriations for 1957 by more than $140 million. Com- 
pared with 1956, the appropriations for 1958 for these two agencies would be 
more than $200 million greater. We believe the programs of these agencies will 
bear the most severe scrutiny of the Congress and we would recommend reduction 
of at least $100 million in the 1958 appropriations. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


Labor.—The bill for the appropriations for the Department of Labor, as re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, carries with it a reduction of $20 million 
under the budget recommendation for 1958. Practically all of this reduction ap- 
pears in the Bureau of Employment Security and $8 million of the reduction ap- 
pears in the item for grants to States. The reduction leaves, however, an appro- 
priation in the form of grants to States for 1958 in the amount of $262 million 
which is $12 million in excess of the amount appropriated in 1957. We believe 
the recommended reductions appearing in the bill as it went to the House of 
Representatives should be retained. 

Health, Education, and Welfare.—The appropriations bill covering the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, carries with it reductions in excess of $98 million from the administration 
budget estimates, of which $79 million represents reduction in grants to States 
for public assistance. 

The administration budget recommendations for this Department carried the 
prospective school construction assistance program for which an appropriation 
estimate was submitted in the amount of $451 million. This program has not 
been authorized by Congress and until such authority is provided no appropria- 
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tion can be made. We believe the school construction bills should not be passed 
vy, ot and have so indicated to the House Committee on Education and 


r, 

The budget also provides for the appropriation of $50 million for grants to 
States and municipalities and interstate and intermunicipal agencies to stimulate 
and assist in construction of necessary sewage treatment works. We believe this 
type of public work should be borne by localities and States and, if the appropria- 
tions were eliminated, which we recommend, a reduction of like sum in the 
Federal appropriations could be achieved. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The administration budget contemplates legislation which would permit an 
increase in postal revenues adequate to cover a postal deficit amounting to almost 
$600 million. We believe the postal service should not be required to operate on 
a deficit amounting to almost 20 percent of the estimated cost of providing this 
service to the public. We recommend that committees having jurisdiction inau- 
gurate a program of rate adjustments with respect to the different classes of 
service which, in a period of a few years, would enable the Department to operate 
without the need for provision of a portion of its funds from general revenue 
sources. 

We are confident that the Post Office Department can operate efficiently on 
less money than is currently being spent. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The appropriations for the Department of State are only slightly in excess of 
appropriations provided for the current year. However, they are almost 50 
percent in excess of the funds provided in 1956. Since the mutual security pro- 
gram is not administered out of appropriations made to the Department of State 
in its regular budget, we believe substantial reductions could be made in the 
administration of our foreign affairs activities. A close scrutiny of the appro- 
priations for this Department could, we believe, produce a savings of about 
$20 million. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Treasury Department appropriations are about $37 million higher than 
the 1957 appropriations, an increase of about 6 percent. Most of the increase 
occurs in the appropriations for the United States Coast Guard. A portion of 
the increase recommended is mandatory for meeting requirements of the Sur- 
vivors’ Benefit Act and terminal leave, etc. 

The Treasury Department appropriations bill recommended reduction in ex- 
cess of $22 million. Reduction affects the Internal Revenue Service, the Bureau 
of Customs, the Bureau of Public Debt, and the United States Coast Guard. 


We recommend that the reductions which have been made be supported through 
the Congress. 


Mr. Ranvotrn. The specific budget cuts that we are recommending 
are as follows: 


Military functions, Department of Defense__............-.--.. $2, 000, 000, 000 
Civil functions, Department of Defense__...._._.-.-.-__--_--.-- 88, 000, 000 
Mutual security, military assistance......._..........--..--.. 1, 200, 000, 000 
Mutual security, economic assistance_.......--..-.-..-.-..- 800, 000, 000 
Dekierestidiet. Of thd | Interior... nee eta east ndnseniieniicn 90, 000, 000 


Independent Offices—Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans’ 


Administration, Federal Civil Defense Administration_.._._-~ 538, 000, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency__--------..--.-.---+..--- 500, 000, 000 
Departament .0f.: COMOROS... a icc cesictens asin mn nbsiiedle tween 100, 000, 000 
DEO, BC LR rircts eaeeg ete custbledbdath india uelbival 20, 000, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare._..........-.- 148, 000, 
Federal aid to school construction__....._..-.-.-.---.---..---- 451, 000, 000 
I, cc cieeeieenipiariesuiinvestapetianetirsexteaindlhie 20, 000, 000 
TST TOGO TUIO IE i iii sn cies ccnniegnd ppc nepal wide Sidoed did ds 22, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture_..................-.......-.--.-. 299, 100, 000 


Total savings (1957-58 Federal budget) -...._...---.--.- 6, 226, 100, 000 
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Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation at this 

int. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Randolph, I notice from the statement of your 
fine organization that a recommendation is made to reduce “Civil 
functions” by $38 million. I am somewhat surprised, Mr. Randolph, 
that the American Farm Bureau would make that type of a request. 
In my home State of Kentucky, civil functions projects mean as much 
to us as to any State in the United States. Water is a great asset to 
our farmer. I know and you know that flood-control projects are of 
vital assistance to the American farmer, and under civil functions we 
have water-resources development of every nature and description. 
Navigation projects, conservation projects, flood-control projects, and 
water-resource projects generally mean a lot to our farmers. I say 
to you, Mr. Randolph, quite frankly, that if I had my way and Con- 

would accept it, this particular item would be raised to a billion 
ollars. 

I think that if we can spend the American farmer’s money all over 
the world in foreign-aid grants, we certainly should spend as much as 
possible at home where Ks will receive benefits to his farm thereby 


making his life a little easier to live. I say to you that in my section 
of Kentucky from 1940 to 1950 we lost 104,000 people by virtue of 
the flood conditions that exist there. 

Civil functions projects are important to my people; and, Mr. 
Randolph, I do not agree that we should have any reduction of $38 
million in this item in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Ranvoutrex. Mr. Chairman, [ appreciate the views of the gentle- 


man. I am sorry we disagree. However, I think you will notice 
before we finish this statement that we have made a recommendation 
for a reduction below the budget figures in practically all expenditures 
of the Government. 

We are seeking to bring an excessively high budget to what we 
think would be more reasonable. In this particular case you will 
notice we have simply recommended that the expenditures be reduced 
by $38 million and I think that will leave, if I understand it correctly, 
the appropriation about what it was for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is one question I might ask at this time. I 
have heard it so much on the floor. They passed a bill last year hav- 
ing to do with retirement of Federal employees and instead of all 
the retirement funds being carried by the bill handling civil service, 
each department carries the money. On the floor in the recent weeks 
many amendments were offered to cut the amount back to last year’s 
level, at which time if you took out the retirement fund you were 
really cutting below last year’s level. I am asking this for informa- 
tion: In these figures that you mention of proposed cuts, do you take 
that into consideration? Do you mean to cut the total amount of 
money that appears in the budget under these items and the remain- 
ing amount would cover the operations plus retirement ? 

r. RanvoteH. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 

Mr. RanpotpH. That is true in the case of the agricultural budget. 
You mean all these items ? 

Mr. Warren. Yes. 
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Mr. Haut. The Congressman’s observation is that throughout the 
whole budget, wherever there is a payroll involved the retirement cost 
is included in the appropriation involved. Our recommended reduc- 
tions are after the retirement is provided for, especially in the case of 
agriculture. 

In the case of the nonagricultural recommendations, we have not 
been quite so meticulous in that. 

Take military functions. We recommend a reduction of $2 billion. 
Obviously we cannot get down to details with respect to this 40 to 50 
billion dollars spent for this purpose, and since we did not get down 
to details there was no point especially in dealing with the item of 
retirement cost. 

Mr. Wurirrten. In line with Mr. Natcher’s statement, I realize that 
you folks represent a national organization and have gone into it in 

ast times as to how you work up your resolutions and how it works 
looms the local level up to where you present this to us. But it does 
disturb me to see recommendations to cut civil functions, which does 
not apply particularly to my district. The total amount that we spend 
for civil functions in the United States is $703 million and we turn 
right around here and your organization recommends the spending of 
$2,400 million for mutual security. I have been in many countries 
around the world and there is not a one of them that is not far ahead 
of what they were prior to World War II. It is hard to conceive 
that a big national American farm organization would want to cut 
$38 million from civil functions, which would be for improvements in 
the United States, and in the next paragraph recommend $2,400 mil- 
lion for foreign aid. 

If we are going to carry all these foreign aid programs, by all 
manner of means we need to keep our own country in good condition. 
The only way we can support this foreign aid is to have our country 
in good condition back here. 

Pe on this mutual security if your organization has made a 
detailed study of it in recent years. 

Mr. Ranpvotren. Yes, we have given it quite a little. We have made 
recommendations to the committees authorizing it and will do so this 
year when hearings are held. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take issue with Con- 
gressman Natcher, but we examined this civil functions pretty closely, 
and I know how important it is in flood control and so on, but I do 
not think there is a single department of government, including the 
Department of Defense or any of them, that could not cut back to the 
fiscal 1957 level and not hurt a thing. That has been our approach to 
this civil functions part. When you say that the Army engineers are 
judiciously using every penny of the money that is appropriated, we 
cannot agree that that is true. It may be true in your area. 

Mr, Narcuer. I would like to say in answer to that statement, that 
hundreds of flood control, navigation, soil and water resources proj- 
ects were approved in 1938 and we are years behind. I believe that 
the Army engineers are doing a good job and this applies not only to 
my State of Kentucky. These projects mean a lot to our farmers and 
I still believe your recommendation is wrong. 

Mr. Ranpotrpn. We simply are presenting our views and this is one 
of our views. We respect disagreement. 
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Mr. MarsHay. We are getting into a position now that we are tak- 
ing up items that have come before some other subcommittee and we 
could spend several days debating these items. I would dare say we 
would find quite a difference of opinion among members of this com- 
mittee on these particular items, but we are a subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations and it would seem to me much more in the 
interest of agriculture if we devoted our: time to agriculture instead 
of getting over into these other places where it will be nothing except 
to lead to controversy from our standpoint as members of the Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to side with Mr. Marshall on 
this. I think we had better restrict ourselves to agricultural items. 
You have your recommendations. That is all right. Leave them with 
the committee. 

Here is the problem we have. As individual members of this" Ap- 
propriations Committee we have to work our will on each bill as it 
comes before us. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. These hearings go to all Members of the House and, 
of course, we would like them to see our recommendations. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want to discuss it as fully as you like. I recog- 
nize what Mr. Marshall has pointed out. On the other hand, the sound- 
ness of your views on agriculture might be determined by how sound 
you are In other matters. 

For instance, it was testified here yesterday by a group of county 
agents that they could quit their job and get a job in this foreign aid 
program and be paid by the United States Government at about twice 
the salary that they get now. We had an investigation and it showed 
under foreign aid that we paid 738 agricultural experts to teach other 
folks how to farm. And these folks are getting about twice the salary 
of what our local county agents are getting. 

We could waste all afternoon in controversy about this matter. My 
statement earlier was based on the fact that I thought we would want 
to discuss the agriculture projects more in detail so long as the other 
appeared in the record. 

Mr. Ranvoupx. There is some comment about all these items in my 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

At the bottom of page 7 where we begin on agriculture, there are 
about 8 pages that I would like to read. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. On the table attached to this statement (p. 186) we 
list our recommendations concerning appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to your committee. I should like to discuss briefly 
those in which we make recommendations for changes. 

Agricultural research : We have recommended to your committee for 
the past 3 years an annual increase of Federal funds for research pur- 
poses in the amount of $18 million ; $12 million of this annual increase 
would be provided for research by USDA agencies and $6 million for 
grant-in-aid to the State experiment stations. 

The budget recommendations this year do not provide as much as 
we recommended. In view, however, of the urgency which we feel 
in respect to achieving sizable reductions in the overall budget, we 
recommend a reduction below the budget request of $1 million in 
Agricultural Research Service to be applied to the funds appropriated 
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for the USDA agencies. This will provide $59,550,000, an increase 
over the previous year amounting to $3,704,000. 

We recommend no reduction in the research item providing for pay- 
ments to| State experiment stations which has been increased by 
$4,500,000 over last year. We believe these funds should be fully 
provided. 

Agricultural Marketing Service: The appropriation to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service for “Marketing research, market news and 
agricultural estimates,” has been increased by more than $2 million. 
It is our recommendation that a reduction below the budget estimate 
of $2 million be made for this work. ‘This will leave nearly $29 million 
available. We wish to indicate to the committee that we are greatly 
interested in the marketing research and agricultural estimate work 
and the marketing news services rendered by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. ,We believe, however, the deferral of a portion of the 
increase is justified at this time. 

The recommendations we are making respecting agricultural re- 
search in the 1958 budget will provide about $9 million more than was 
provided last year, 

Plant and animal disease and pest control: The imported fire ant, 
a, pest which has been known in the gulf area for a quarter of a century, 
is spreading rapidly, and now infests some 20 million acres in 5 Gulf 
Coast States and Georgia. It also infests some counties in Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. Ifthe spread of it isnot stopped, 
it could in a few years cover a large area of the United States. We 
believe the funds made available for pest: control should recognize the 
growing threat of this pest.. Adequate steps should be taken in cooper- 
ation with the States to control and eradicate it. It is important that 
funds be made available within the total of the budget for these pur- 
poses, to start a program of control and eradication of the imported 
fire ant. 

I have here a statement about this problem that gives more informa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. I will either give it to the members of the com- 
mittee, or if you do not have it in the record, I would like to insert it 
in the record. We have enough copies here for the members. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not know whether this was included in our 
earlier hearings ornot. The witnesses who just preceded you discussed 
this matter and I think it would be appropriate that it be put in the 
record. 

Mr. Ranvoren. I would like it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Unitren STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, March 29, 1957. 


ImporTEeD Fire ANT CENTERED IN GULF STATES 


The imported fire ant—pest of crops, livestock, and humans—infests some 20 
million acres in the 5 Gulf States and Georgia and occurs also at several 
scattered locations in Arkansas, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the United 
States Department of Agriculture reports. The ant is now believed eradicated 
from a few once-infested areas in southwest Tennessee. 

Present information on location of the fire ant has been compiled from reports 
of pest-control agencies in the infested States, augmented by observations of 
USDA personnel. The Department’s entomologists believe, however, that a more 
intensive survey might reveal additional infested areas. 
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Just where else in the United States the pest could thrive is not fully known. 
Although first reported near Mobile, Ala., in 1930, the ant is believed to have been 
in that area since the early 19208. By 1949 it had infested only 9 Alabama 
soeptin but it spread to 26 counties in that State by 1953 and to 51 counties by 

Buildup of the insect in other States followed a similar pattern. After enter- 
ing unnoticed and gaining an unspectacular foothold, it multiplied rapidly. In 
the past few years the fire ant has flared into a major insect problem in Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, east Texas, Florida, and Georgia, as well as in Alabama: 

Representatives of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service have requested legis- 
lation from Congress authorizing the Department to cooperate with interested 
States in alleviating the situation posed by the pest, if there is need for Federal 
help. Of the thousands of everyday pests that threaten American agriculture, the 
Department conducts control activities only against those specifically named 
by Congress. 

The fire ant has a painful sting that causes boillike sores on human beings. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to hire cotton pickers and other farm helpers 
to work in heavily infested fields. The pest often severely injures unprotected 
animals, such as newborn calves and pigs, newly hatched quail, and ther wild- 
life and poultry. 

Feeding both above and below ground, the ants seriously damage many vege- 
table crops, including okra, collards, cabbage, eggplant, white potatoes, germinat- 
ing seed corn, and others. It injures pasture grasses, cereal and forage crops, 
nursery stock, and fruit trees. The huge, hard-crusted mounds that house the 
ant colonies mar lawns, damage pasturelands, and interfere with use of culti- 
vating, mowing, and harvesting machinery. 

In homes the ant eats meat, butter, cheese, and nuts; it sometimes gnaws holes 
through clothing. 

Modern insecticides and application methods will effectively control and even 
eradicate infestations of the pest. Small infestations in Tennessee and in iso- 
lated parts of other States have apparently been wiped out. 

USDA research has now added heptachlor to the list of insecticides—including 
chlordane, dieldrin, and aldrin—that will effectively control the ant. 

Control over large areas requires concerted action, especially where roadsides, 
public lands, and other uncultivated areas are involved. Cost of treatment is 
estimated at $2.50 to $5 an acre, depending on the intensity of infestation. 

When the ant was first recognized as a potentially serious pest some years 
ago, USDA, in cooperation with the Mississippi and Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tions, initiated a 4-year research program, which developed effective control 
measures. Early success with these treatments led to a decision to leave control 
to individual property owners, with advisory aid from county agents and other 
agricultural workers. Recent spread of the insect has proved the inadequacy of 
hit-or-miss individual control measures. Effective community action, however, 
can control the pest. 

Unlike army ants and other insects that travel en masse, invading a territory 
like marching soldiers, the fire ant usually enters a new area unnoticed, and 
gradually builds up to damaging proportions. Entomologists believe these ants 
probably first entered Mobile, Ala., as cargo stowaways from a South American 
port. Because they resemble the native fire ant, their true identity was not 
recognized for several years. They doubtless have spread to other southern 
areas by flying and crawling, by drifting downstream on logs, by traveling aboard 
cars, trucks, trains, and airplanes, and by being transported in nursery stock. 
The winged queen ant casts off her wings, after her mating flight, as soon as she 
locates a suitable nesting site, and starts a new ant colony. 

Persons desiring to help fight this pest or to learn more about it, may obtain 
a free copy of leaflet 350, the Imported Fire Ant—How To Control It, from the 
Office of Information, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Note To Eprrors.—Photographs of the fire ant, showing the mounds they build 
in fields and some of the damage they do, are available for publication purposes 
from the Division of Photography, Office of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. Ranpotrn. Extension service: As in the case of research, we 
have recommended for the past 3 years an annual increase of Federal 
funds for the Extension Service in the amount of $6 million. This 
budget. does not. provide as much as we have recommended, exclusive 
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of retirement costs. In this case, as in that of research, in order to 
achieve sizable reductions in the overall budget, we recommend the 
appropriation covering payments to States be increased above last 
year by $4 million instead of the $4,500,000 budget estimate. 

We also recommend that the budget estimate for the Federal Ex- 
tension Service be reduced by $250,000. 

Forest Service: We are aware that another subcommittee has juris- 
diction over: the Forest: Service appropriations. We are in aceord 
with the recommendations already made by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which the House had approved, in which the forest 
land management program has been reduced by $3,730,000, and the 
item of assistance to States for tree planting, in the amount of $4 mil- 
lion, has been eliminated. 

Soil Conservation Service: We recommend a reduction below the 
budget estimate for this agency in the amount of $3,250,000. If this 
is done, the Soil Conservation Service will still have $109,365,000, in- 
cluding retirement costs. 

In recommending this reduction, our board of directors also voted 
to support an appropriation of $24,750,000, including retirement costs, 
for watershed protection. The effect of these 2 recommendations is 
that only $750,000 be taken from watershed protection, and the re- 
soeaee? $2,500,000, from other items in the Soil Conservation Service 

udget. 

Agricultural Conservation Program Service: We recommend no 
change in the budget estimate of $237 million for the agricultural- 
conservation program for 1957. This program was authorized in the 
appropriation act of last year, and in accordance with traditional 
policy of not modifying a program already announced, we recom- 
mend no change in the funds available for the 1957 program. 

In connection with this appropriation, authorization is provided 
for the 1958 agricultural-conservation program in the amount of $250 
million. It is our recommendation that the authorization for this pro- 
gram be reduced to $150 million. Our justification for this reduction 
is: (1) The soil-bank program overlaps a portion of the agricultural- 
conservation program in objective and in operation, and this overlap- 
ping should be eliminated; (2) the agricultural-conservation program 
is recognized as a definitely stimulating factor in the increased pro- 
duction of many of the agricultural commodities which make up the 
surplus problem, and we do not think the full authorization can be 
sustained in principal in the light of this fact; (3) we have pointed 
out to your committee on previous occasions that the program has been 
paying costs and expenses which many farmers consider to be the nor- 
mal expenses of farm operation, such as adequate provision for liming 
and fertilizing their farms. Thus, in the light of these considerations, 
we feel a reduction of $100 million in the authorization of this pro- 
gram in 1958 is desirable. 

The Great Plains conservation program: This program, which the 
Congress authorized last year, will be of assistance to farmers and 
ranchers in counties designated by the Secretary in our traditional 
areas of low rainfall. And, although the program is said to differ 
from the agricultural-conservation program, we feel that the agri- 
cultural-conservation tice and the soil-bank programs can be 
dovetailed to accomplish satisfactory results contemplated by the 
Great Plains conservation program. With this objective in mind, it 
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is our recommendation that the appropriation be reduced below the 
budget estimate for 1958 by $5 million, leaving available the sum of 
$15 million. 

School-lunch program : Until recently, the school-lunch program was 
conducted on an appropriation of about $83 million, which included 
assistance in the form of cash payments to States and commodity- 
procurement operations. In addinion, assistance has been given to 
the school-lunch programs out of section 32 funds of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935, derived from the appropriation of 30 per- 
cent of customs receipts. Other Federal surplus removal—price-sup- 
port programs also contribute to the school-lunch operation. We un- 
derstand that, in 1956, $519 million was contributed to the program, 
most of which came from parents. This contribution was “far in ex- 
cess of the $167 million necessary to meet the statutory matching re- 
quirement of $3 for each Federal dollar of cash payment.” The mod- 
est reduction which we recommend, that is, $17 million, is only about 
3 percent of the contribution made by parents in the form of payments 
for school lunches. In view of the budget situation, we believe it is 
a desirable objective to reduce the school-lunch program in the amount 
we recommend at this time. 

Foreign Agricultural Service: The appropriation for Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has been increased by $633,500, of which about one- 
fourth represents the contribution to the retirement fund previously 
referred to. The program increase is, therefore, approximately $480,- 
000, which we recommend be reduced below the budget. recommenda- 
tion by $250,000, leaving an increase above 1957 of $230,000. 

The development of this Service has been strongly supported by us 
in recent years, and we desire to see the agency operate effectively in 
the development of our agricultural foreign trade. We are mindful, 
however, of the growth of the program, and make our recommendation 
in the light of the major considerations which we have previously 
mentioned, 

Soil-bank program: The budget carries an appropriation covering 
the full amount authorized by the Soil Bank Act for the acreage re- 
serve in the sum of $750 million and for the conservation reserve in 
the sum of $450 million. In view of the provision for the financing 
of the program in 1957 from funds advanced by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the requirement that interest be paid on such ad- 
vances, an additional sum of $54 million is provided. We believe the 
objective of these programs can be as well achieved with an appropria- 
tion of $1 billion as with the appropriation requested. 

During the formulation of the program, we recommended the use 
of the surpluses of commodities held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in the form of “payment in kind” to farmers as compensation 
for their participation. We believe the law will permit utilization 
of commodities for this purpose. “Payments in kind” will actually 
hasten the reduction of the burdensome surpluses held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. We believe this will save money in the 
future. Of course, the utilization of the inventory of the CCC in this 
manner will require an appropriation to cover a larger deficit which 
will appear on the books of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
With the reduction of surplus, however, smaller outlays of Commodity 
Corporation funds should be necessary. 
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. Commodity Stabilization Service—Acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas :, We recommend a.reduction below the budget recommenda- 
tion by $1,750,000. We believe necessary acreage allotment and mar- 
keting-quota activities can be.provided with the reduced sum. Efforts 
to achieve economy and efficiency in carrying on acreage allotment 
and marketing quota on crops for which this is necessary, should be 
attempted under the remainder of the appropriation, which amounts 
to $41,250,000. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, operating and administering 
expenses: We recommend this ete be reduced below the 
budget estimate by $1,900,000. This is the only appropriation involv- 
ing administration and operating expenses which will fall below the 
actual appropriation provided for 1957 which is included in our ree- 
ommendations. 

We believe that. an increased portion of the operating and admin- 
istrative expenses of the Corporation should be included in the premi- 
wmis for crop insurance operations, The budget indicates $2 million 
will be so charged in 1957 and in 1958. It has been our policy objective 
for several years, that the Federal crop insurance program be directed 
in such a manner that it will become self-supporting and actuarially 
sound. 

Rural Electrification Administration, salaries and expenses: We 
recommend a reduction below the budget estimate in the administra- 
tive expenses for the Rural Electrification Administration in the 
amount of $300,000.” This will provide $9,329,000 and leave about 
$300,000— allowing for retirement costs—more than was appropriated 
in 1957. “We believe progress is being made in the telephone program 
and that it can continue satisfactorily with the modest increase which 
our recommendation will permit. 

Farmers’ Home Administration, salaries and expenses: We rec- 
ommend a $500,000 reduction below the budget estimate in the salaries 
and expenses of the Farmers’ Home Administration. Our recommen- 
dation permits some increase after making allowance for the contri- 
bution to the retirement fund. The agency would have $29,500,000 
for administration expenses, 
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Other divisions of the Department: The office of the Secretary, the 
General Counsel, the Library, the Information Service, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, the Farmer Cooperative Service, repre- 
sent the remaining divisions of the Department for which we recom- 
mend a reduction Talon budget estimate of $400,000, The budget esti- 
mates for these agencies would provide $9,597,000, but after allowing 
for the reduction which we recommend, an increase of $514,600 over 
the 1957 appropriation would remain. 

We believe this reduction can be taken out of the program increases 
for which added funds have been requested, without impairing essen- 
tial services rendered by these agencies, 

Commodity Credit Corporation, administration expenses, limita- 
tions: We recommend a $3 million reduction in the budget-estimate for 
administrative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Care- 
ful management of the activity of the Corporation will enable this re- 
-duction to be accomplished without the impairment of essential opera- 
tions of the Corporation. 

In summary, we are recommending a total decrease in 1958 budget 
estimates for agricultural appropriations close to $300 million, and, in 
addition, a decrease of $100 million in the authorization for the 1958 
agricultural conservation payment program. In most cases, however 
the appropriations we recommend are more than those provided-in 
fiscal 1957. We believe that it is important that farmers and ranchers 
and the agencies serving them make a fair and reasonable contribution 
to reducing the excessively large total federal budget recommended 
for fiscal 1958. 

We advocate these savings in proposed expenditure by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and also in the Federal budget as a 
whole in the amounts we have recommended, which total approxi- 
mately $6 billion. 

The actual figure is $6,226,100,000. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will put the tabulation attached to your state- 
ment in the record. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Wuirren. If-there are no questions, we wish to thank you for 
your appearance, Mr. Randolph, as well as you other gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranvoten. We certainly thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow. 


Wepnespay, Apri 10, 1957. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. MarsHatu. The committee will be in order. 

At this time we will be very pleased to hear from a colleague of ours, 
a hard-working member of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Honorable Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho, who wishes to comment on 
some matters concerning research which we know he has been in- 
terested in. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I appre- 
ciate very much having just a Few minutes of your time to again re- 
quest that this committee by some manner, either in the report or by 
letter or by interrogation of the Department witnesses, pinpoint some 
research on this growing problem of contamination as a result of 
industrial plants, particularly the contamination of plants and the 
resultant injuries to livestock consuming those plants and very pos- 
sibly even human beings from consuming the vegetables or the live- 
stock themselves. 

The matter is well illustrated in southeastern Idaho where we have 
a number of phosphate production plants. The fumes from those 

lants are having a very adverse effect upon the agricultural crops 
in the area and even on the pasturelands, the cattle and sheep that 
are consuming the grasses, and immediately the cattle dropping in 
won milk production and eventually absolutely worthless as dairy 
stock. 

We don’t know just what the effect upon the human beings may be, 
but we know that the effect upon the agriculture in the area is be- 
coming more and more serious. 

I have taken the matter up with the Department. They seem to feel 
that it is a Public Health Service problem and it doesn’t seem to me 
that that is correct because of the already illustrated very serious 
adverse effect upon agriculture in the area. 

These fumes in the production of phosphate come out and settle upon 
all of the plant life m the area, and I would think that it is a proper 
area for the Department of Agriculture if they would only coordinate 
some of the efforts that are being carried on in the agricultural col- 
leges of the country, one in particular being the Washington State 
College at Pullman, Wash. 

And I hope that the committee will in its report or in some instruc- 
tions to the Department simply ask them to take a look at this and 
see if there isn’t something the Department can do in at least telling 
us what the effects are and that very probably would indicate the 
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measures that must be taken either through local control or through 
Federal control to eliminate this very serious effeet upon the rather 
large area. 

he area is becoming larger all the time because of new phosphate 
plants that.are going into that area. I am sure this same thing must 
exist ‘in other parts of the country. I don’t think it is merely a local 
problem and } wioshd certainly appreciate this subcommittee’s coop- 
eration in attempting to get the Department of Agriculture to at 
least report to the committee as to what it can do in this direction. 

Mr. MarsHau. I am under he impression that the Bureau of Mines 
has been doing some work on this particular thing, have they not? 

Mr. Buner. Not to my knowledge. They could 

Mr. MarsHat. I am under the impression that the Bureau of Mines 
did get active in the case we had in my district- before I became a 
Member, when fumes from the Trail Smelter up at Trail, British Co- 
lumbia, did cause damage down in Stevens County, and at that time 
we had a physician who was heading the Bureau of Mines and I have 
discussed this problem with him. 

I think it is very legitimate field for studies to be held in. I cer- 
tainly agree with my colleague on that. 

Mr. AnverseENn. I certainly do, too, Mr. Chairman. I think that this 
is a matter concerning which the Department of Agriculture could at 
least investigate and perhaps take the lead in cooperating with the 
Bureau of Mines or other divisions of our Government in trying to do 
something about the problem. 

Mr. Marsnauu. The problem of pollution is more directly related to 
the Bureau of Mines, but the problem of the poisoning of the livestock, 
that would certainly be in line with the work that is being done by ag- 
ricultural research. So it probably would figure into a dual opera- 
tion on the part of both the Bureau of Mines and Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Anversen. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

What is the known remedy, if any, for this problem, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buner. So far as I know, the industry itself has not come up 
with any remedy. It is my understanding that they have attempted 
some methods of filtration which have not been successful, and I 
rather think that the industry itself is at a loss as to how to proceed. 
But until some assessment of the actual damage can be obtained, it is 
difficult to actually say to the industry on a local basis by the State 
legislature or some other local enforcement agency that you have to 
do such and such because we don’t actually know what takes place 
on the plants and in the livestock, 

Mr. Horan. Well, I would like to say for the record in defense of 
the aluminum-production plants in my district that they have spent 
many millions of dollars in air-washing equipment, in connection 
with the Aluminum Company of America at. Wenatchee where I 
believe the air-washing machinery they have cost, them $6 million or 
thereabouts, and since its construction, the Kaiser Aluminum Co. in 
Spokane has installed a very complicated: washed air installation 
which does take care of a good deal of the fumes. How completely 
successful it is I do not know, but it is a field where industry has 
taken a responsible position and they are doing things. 
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I thought it only fair to mention that. Apparently a great deal 
of good can be done. 

Mr. Bupex. The problem might be entirely different working with 
phosphate rather than with aluminum. Of course, the major use 
for this phosphate is for the fertilizer of agricultural products. In 
the area now there is the J. R. Simplot company, West-Vaco, Mon- 
santo Chemical, and now the Farmers’ Cooperative is just. beginning 
a new $6 million plant, so the area affected is growing all the time, 
and I certainly hope that some attention can be given to it in the 
Department because I think it is basically a problem that concerns 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Are you aware of any work that the research peo- 
ple have done in this past year ? 

Mr. Bune. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I ask that because in our report of last year, the 
report from this committee, we did say in our report, “During the 
hearings on the bill numerous members and other witnesses made 
what appears to be a good case for special research projects costing 
limited amounts of money.” 

We go on and we list a number, but included in that we list this 
wording, “Another problem has to do with the effects of air pollution 
from industrial plants on cattle.” 

So I think it is incumbent upon this committee to find out from 
the Department what they have been doing in line with the sugges- 
tion we made to them in our report of last year. 

Mr. Buper. That would seem correct to me, Mr. Chairman, because 
only recently in reply to a letter which I had addressed to the Depart- 
ment, I was informed by the Department that they felt it was a func- 
tion to be performed by the Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Budge, we appreciate the fine statement you 
have made to our committee. 

Mr. Bupner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsuatyt. We thank you for appearing before our com- 
mittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM. S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Marsuauy. At this time we are pleased too hear from a col- 
league of ours who serves on the Committee on Agriculture, with 
which this committee has had the finest relations over the years, and 
we want you to know that we are pleased to have you before our 
committee. We know of your interest in agriculture, and we look 
forward to some good suggestions on your part because you always 
make good suggestions to this committee. 

Mr. His. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Anversen. I want to join in that, Mr. Marshall, if I may. 

Mr. Narcuer. I would like to say this about our friend and col- 
league, Mr. Hill. I, too, join with you, Mr. Chairman, in your re- 
marks concerning Mr. Hill’s interest in agriculture, and I would like 
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to further say that he is one of the Members of the House who has 
always been nice to new Members. I know because I was in that 
category at one time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Huu. Thank you very much. I thank you for those kind 
words, and I think I should say on the record that one of the fine 
things about the House is the attitude the older Members show to 
the new Members who come, regardless of a After all, as I 
have said time and time again, and this is from my heart, not over 
5 percent of all the legislation I have come in contact with in the 17 
years I have served, not over 5 percent of it has any bearing whatso- 
ever on political parties or partisanship. 

In the Agriculture Committee on which I have served, we try to keep 
away from it, and I have always felt that your particular subcom- 
mittee as far as I am concerned, and this is a real compliment, you have 
always been just as fair and nonpolitical as I could ever expect any 
committee to be on items that I have brought before the committee. 

Now, to continue my remarks, I came to say just a word or two about 
several appropriations, and then if you have a question or would like 
a full statement, I will give it to you. 

One of the things I think you have in your legislation is an appro- 
priation for soil-bank nurseries. Am I correct? 

Mr. Marsnatx. That is correct. 

Mr. Huw. And I have considerable data and information on what I 
had hoped the soil bank would turn out to be, and I am very much 
in favor of that fund being included because we just can’t get the trees, 
regardless of what the commercial nurserymen say to us. When we 
ask them, “What could you do?”, we soon find out they are not in any 
shape to give us the type and kind of trees you would need. 

Now, I would rather just let you ask me questions, but I just want 
to put myself squarely on record in support of that fund. 

The second is the research plant on wool and mohair at the Albany 
Research Laboratory. I hope that this committee keeps in mind 
those funds when you reach them because of the fact that we must 
develop our own agriculture and our own agricultural products so 
that we will consume more and more of them. 

I think this research plant is to be used in a type of work that 
would combine the use of wool and mohair with synthetic products, 
and certainly we must not fail to support those types of programs. 

While I am here, and I know this is not before the committee, I 
would just like to refer to the retroactive emergency payments on the 
soil program and to say this: While I was very strong for them, if we 
can’t get them through quickly we should not even attempt to pass 
them. We should try to work out a plan where good farmers who go 
ahead on their job without having promises can be taken care of in 
new appropriations to come 

Mr. Marsuauu. That particular item is not before the committee at 
this time since it was a matter that was in the urgency deficiency bill 
ye has been passed by the House and is now in conference with the 

enate. 

Mr. Hit. Well, if you wish that stricken out, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Marsa. That is all right. 


90965—57——13 
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Mr. Hux. I just want to mention the fact that it is so late now that 
it might be of better purpose to say that in the next appropriation for 
the soil conservation program that we make it plain that a farmer who 
starts at the right time would not be penalized by funds not being 
provided later. You can see why I mention that. — 

Some of our good farmers didn’t wait. They just began right away 
and now they find they were penalized because whatever acreage had 
run over early was not 

I think that is all I had except one on the use of dry beans, research 
on dry beans. If you have any questions on that I have a complete 
folder here on it but that comes along with the other agricultural 
products, and this committee has always been liberal on those types 
and kinds of appropriations. I think they are in the bill. 

Have you one on dry beans in the bill? There is something there, 
T am sure. 

Mr. MarsHatu, Yes. 

Mr. Hix. My point was not to represent this morning things that 
you had not done but just to remind you on some of the important 
things that I knew were coming up. If you have any questions I 
should be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Hill could report on 
the new seed storage facility at Fort Collins. 

Mr. Hitz. All I can report is that they have located the grounds and 
I thought they had made their surveys and had their architectural 
plans fairly well along. That is the last report I heard. Haven’t you 
furnished them some hundred 

Mr. Horan. They are requesting some money for staffing. I was 
just wondering. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. That is for next year, 1958, but it is in this year’s 
budget. They seem to feel, I might say, that that is going to be a 
wonderful thing for that whole area because of the altitude and the 
geographical location of the lab. If I had the time we could detail 
some grains and some sorghums and other types and kinds of storage 
that have been going on in that area, and if we keep buying surpluses 
we have certainly got to do some work on the types and kinds of 
grains that stay in perfect condition longer. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We thank you for your appearance before this com- 
mittee and we value your assistance when we bring the bill on the floor 
of the House. You have always given us some good assistance and 
support and I am sure you realize that this year we need that to a 
very large extent. 

Mr. Hix. Thank you very much. 








Burts Resparcu 
WITNESSES 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, I am Jack Westland, from the sec- 
ond district of the State of Washington. I have a prepared state- 
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ment here, but if you don’t mind, I know you are really busy and I 
will submit this and speak extemporaneously. 
Mr. Marswauy. Your statement will be placed in the record at this 
oint. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing on behalf of a $25,000 grant for bulb research 
by the Department of Agriculture. In a recent letter to me the president of 
the Northwest Bulb Growers Association stated: “We have not asked for tariffs, 
soil-bank aid, subsidies or any other form of political giveaway gimmick, but 
only something of a more concrete nature that would permit a more permanent 
solution to our problem.” 

The State of Washington leads all other States in the production of tulips, 
bulbous iris, narcissus (daffodils), and hyacinths. The bulb-growing industry 
in the State is concentrated in the river valleys in the west side of the State, 
particularly in the Skagit Valley, which is in my district, and the Puyallup 
Valley in the district of Congressman Thor Tollefson. 

In the past the bulb growers have suffered from competition from Holland 
and more recently from Japan. However, they grow a very high quality bulb, 
and the reason the request is being made for this appropriation is to improve 
the American product and thus be able to compete with low-priced imports. In 
the face of rising production costs, increased freight rates, and foreign competi- 
tion, the American bulb grower has been able to remain in business only by 
paring costs to the minimum, deferring the purchase of needed equipment and 
repairs and a continual search for new markets and marketing methods. 

With funds previously made available by the Federal Government, research 
in the form of methods of reducing costs, through weed sprays, disease and 
insect control, along with improved methods of curing and forcing bulbs, has 
helped the industry to maintain itself and produce a better product. This re- 
search program has been largely carried out at the USDA plant industry station 
at Beltsville, Md., several smaller Federal plant laboratories such as exist at 
Sumner, Wash., and also at Oregon and Washington State Colleges. Without 
the gains made in disease and insect control, coupled with improved methods of 
handling bulbs, it is doubtful if the industry would have survived. But, while 
the research which has been accomplished is greatly beneficial to the industry, 
funds have been too limited to handle adequately some of the more pressing 
problems. Research is badly needed in such fields as the following: 

1. Thin husks of tulips which result in bruising, splitting, molding, and un- 
satisfactory appearance. 

2. Small size of early forced tulip flowers. 

8. Small size of early forced daffodil flowers. 

4. Variable production of iris bulbs from year to year. 

5. Developing methods for growing acceptable tulips in our Southern States 
where, at present, because of high soil temperature, tulips do not perform satis- 
factorily. Solving this problem would create a large new market for North- 
west-grown tulips. 

6. Effect of continuous fertilizer, soil amendments, etc., programs on bulb pro- 
duction and performance. 

7. Fertilization of studies to include minor and trace elements. 

8. Control of the root lesion nematode which has become a serious problem in 
all bulb-growing areas of the Northwest. 

Research work is also badly needed in the following fields where nothing is 
now being done: 

1. Genetical studies of the principal bulb crops. 

2. Breeding of new varieties for certain definite purposes, such as— 

(a) Early forcing in greenhouse. 

(bo) Freezing resistance (for Northern States). 
(c) Heat resistance (for Southern States). 

(ad) Disease nematode and insect resistance. 

Most of the basic work needed should be carried out at the plant industry sta- 
tion at. Beltsville. Some testing and applied studies could be carried out in 
outlying Federal laboratories and experiment stations, the latter in coopera- 
tion with the USDA. 

There is one further significant factor which I have not mentioned yet. The 
bulb industry itself has been making substantial contributions for research at 
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Washington State College. ‘The following is a table of contributions for the last 
5 years made by the Northwest Bulb Growers Association : 


Year Total Research 
budget grant 
IE Aneta, ih hh Sind i inidiip ce ened he deenrana Sines nscdghennvaneasanpine $3, 590 $1, 800 
RSE SLU ee Sch othbeecel th nchvwceoblednad shuccweesdedddeccsuccedeuldsdudése 3, 500 1, 800 
es tik Shi ad ils hails ik sia ded b dc wo ddeden cn nbbainmnbud cedahe ve endes 3, 500 1, 700 
allie I cantina namie tiintts diaetiionnctnnompnesbcunadehne aye Re mre Came 4, 000 1, 500 
, Of 1, 500 


This year an industrywide commodity commission was formed in Washington 
State. The commission has a total budget of $6,500 for 1957, and the research 
grant to WSC has been stepped up to $2,300 for this year. In addition to the 
grants of financial aid, aid in the form of machinery, land, and bulb stocks 
aggregating many hundreds of dollars have been made each year by the Wash- 
ington growers. No other agricultural group in the State of Washington appro- 
priated as much cash, as large a percentage of their budget, or the stock in form 
of machinery, bulbs, etc., as the bulb growers of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, here is an industry which has staved off ruin from foreign com- 
petition—much of it financed by American dollars—by research, ingenuity, and 
hard work. The industry has indicated its willingness to solve its problems with- 
out resort to subsidies or other farm-relief programs. A representative of the 
Washington bulb growers would be here with me today, but I have been advised, 
due to the fact spring shipping of daffodils is in full swing, a representative 
could not come. The beautiful products of the Northwest are being sold today 
in Washington, D. C., and every State in the Union. This requested appropriation 
of $25,000 will make it possible for us to continue to enjoy them. I urge the 
committee give every consideration to this request. 


Mr. Westuanp. I am appearing basically on behalf of the bulb- 
growing industry of this country which is principally in the State of 
Washington, a district which I represent and the district which Mr. 
Tollefson represents. 

Many of you have just seen these narcissuses which help to decorate 
the Capitol here in the last few days. We are asking for a $25,000 
grant for bulb research. This seems to be a pretty small amount. 
However, we have had some votes and amounts smaller than that 
recently. But I thought that paragraph which was contained in a 
letter I received from the president of the Northwest Bulb Association 
sort of recaps this picture pretty well and gives a little history of what 
the Federal Government has done inimical to the bulb-growing 
industry as to sort of match up against their request for $25,000. 

He says this: 


On the other hand, the Government has removed the embargo on quarantine 
on narcissus— 


that was in 1938 from Holland— 


raised our freight rates 3 times since 1946, plus an additional grant of 7 percent 
in December of 1956, and are considering a further increase of 15 percent in 
March ; reduced the tariffs on bulbs twice since 1946, granted immense sums of 
foreign aid, a part of which has gone into foreign agriculture and resulted in 


a cheap foreign competition, and are again considering foreign economic 
aid. 


All of these have worked to make our position almost untenable. 

Gentlemen, I think in very brief words that expresses a situation 
which exists in this industry. It is things that the Congress or the 
executive branch of the Government have done to injure this business, 
and now they merely ask that the Federal Government sort of give a 
quid pro quo and appropriate a sum of $25,000 for research in order 
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that they can grow a better product and meet this competition which 
the Federal Government has allowed to come into this country to prac- 
tically put them out of business. 

T think, Mr. Chairman, that would conclude my statement. 

Mr. MarsHayu. We thank you for a very fine statement. 

At this time we would like to hear from your colleague and our col- 
league, Congressman Tollefson. 

Mr. Touierson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement which I will leave with the reporter and then, if I may, I 
would like to make some additional comments. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Your statement will be placed in the record at this 

oint. 
7 (The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOR ©. TOLLEFSON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your giving me 
the time to present an appeal from the bulb producers of the Pacific Northwest 
for help in connection with their problems. They do not ask for subsidies or 
for price supports, or anything of that kind. They urge only that funds for 
research by the Department of Agriculture be provided in the sum of $25,000. 
Since 1946, bulb producers have been gradually forced out of business, and 
one-third of the total acreage devoted to bulb raising has been withdrawn from 
production. The producers believe that the only salvation for their industry 
lies in research programs designed to improve their product, eliminate disease 
and pests, and to accomplish other objectives which I shall outline later in 
my statement. 

The State of Washington leads all other States in the production of tulips, 
bulbous iris, narcissus, and hyacinths. Oregon ranks second in this respect. In 
my area about 10 million daffodil (or narcissus) bulbs are produced annually 
for sale. In 1938, this was twice as many bulbs as were imported from Holland. 
Now, it is only about one-fourth of the number of such imports. In other words, 
imports have increased 800 percent. 

These increased imports account for much of the problem confronting the 
domestic industry. The average labor costs in this industry abroad are about 
27 cents per hour. Here they run from 85 cents to $1.50 per hour. The Dutch 
also have an advantage in transportation costs to the markets in Eastern 
United States—which has been the big market for bulbs. Shipping costs from 
Rotterdam to our east coast are $1.59 per 100 pounds. Rail costs from the 
Pacific Northwest to the east coast are $3.65 per hundred pounds. Since 1946 
raii rates have been increased on four separate occasions. Another increase 
is presently pending. 

Tariffs now afford little or no protection. Since 1946 they have twice been 
reduced. Quarantine on bulbs from Holland has been removed. 

By approving rail-rate increases, reducing tariffs, removing quarantine, and 
assisting the Dutch bulb industry through our foreign-aid programs, our Gov- 
ernment has encouraged increased foreign imports from Holland, to the ex- 
tent of 800 percent, as I have heretofore stated. The Dutch Government gives 
its bulb industry strong support. In 1929 American bulbs sold for $114 per 
1,000 bulbs: in 1946 they sold for $68; and in 1956, $52, in order to compete 
with imports. In some years it did not pay to ship bulbs to the east coast in 
former quantities, and bulb growers were compelled to destroy up to one-third 
of their crops. 

Some research has been done. It has been paid for by funds from the in- 
dustry, the State, and the Federal Government. But the amounts have been 
pitifully small and not sufficient to do the job. The industry cannot afford to 
spend any more, because they just do not have the money. 

Research is badly needed in the following fields in order for the industry 
to survive: 1. Thin husks of tulips which result in bruising, splitting, molding, 
and an unsatisfactory appearance. 2. Small size of early forced tulip flowers. 
8. Small size of early forced daffodil flowers. 4. Variable production of iris bulbs 
from year to year. 5. Developing methods for growing acceptable tulips in our 
Southern States, where at present, because of high soil temperatures, tulips do 
not perform satisfactorily. Solving this problem would create a large new mar- 
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ket for Northwest-grown tulips. 6. Effect of continuous fertilizer, soil amend- 
ments, etc.; programs on bulb production and performance. 7. Fertilization 
Studies to include minor and trace elements. 8. Control of the root lesion nema- 
oo which has become a serious problem in all bulb-growing areas of the North- 
west. 


Research work is also badly needed in the following fields where nothing is 
now being done: 


1. Genetical studies of the principal bulb crops. 
2. Breeding of new varieties for certain definite purposes, such as— 
(a) Early forcing in greenhouses. 
(b) Freezing resistance (for Northern States). 
(c) Heat resistance (for Southern States). 
(d) Disease nematode and insect resistance. 

I trust the committee will provide the $25,000 for research. 

Mr. Marsuauty. You may proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Totterson. I am sorry I didn’t hear all of my colleague’s 
testimony and I may repeat some of the things that he has said. 

The bulb industry is an important segment of our economy in my 
congressional district. We like to think, and it is a fact, that we raise 
more daffodils than any other place in the world in a comparably 
sized area. 

The bulb industry has been going downhill for a number of years 
due principally to increased foreign imports. Imports from abroad 
have increased 800 percent in recent years. The action of our own 
Government has encouraged the imports, having been responsible, as 
my colleague has said, for a couple of reductions in tariff, for four 
separate rail rate increases and another one on the way, by the re- 
moval of quarantine on imports of foreign bulbs, and by assisting 
the Dutch bulb industry through our foreign-aid program. 

The foreign costs are about one-fourth those of ours. As a conse- 
quence, the Dutch producers can put bulbs down in New York on 
our east coast at a price cheaper than our people can produce them. 

A number of years ago our producers got $114 for a thousand 
bulbs. In order to compete they have had to bring that price down 
to $52, better than a 50 percent cut. Because of that competitive 
price advantage that the fovdan producer has, there have been some 
years when our producers out home couldn’t even sell their product 
and they had to destroy up to one-third of their crop. 

Now, they are on their last legs. The number of producers has 
declined in our area simply because they have been put out of busi- 
ness. The amount of acreage has dropped. I think the figure is 
42 percent. We feel, and I have been in close touch with the daffodil 
bulb producers particularly, they feel and I agree with them that 
about the only hope that they have now is for some help from the 
Federal Government in research programs. 

They do have some research programs and have had for a few 
years. The Federal Government has contributed a minor sum of 
money. The State has and the industry itself has. The industry 
itself has taxed itself as far as it can. But the amount of money 
used in research, and I have been to the plant that is in the area 
where they have one Government employee and an occasional assist- 
ant, and that is all they have, and I have talked to him in different 
years and he has said that he can’t do the research that should be 
done in this industry. 

If we can get this small sum of money, there can be additional re- 
search done not only back there but over here, for instance, at Belts- 
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ville. They have a number of things that they feel ought to be done 
and they are listed in my sté itement and I understand they are listed 
also in my colleague’s statement. 

One of the aspects of it which appeals to me is the research into the 
bulb industry which would make bulbs grow in the South. I say make 
bulbs grow in the South. I mean make it possible for them to grow. 
That would open up a new market for our bulbs. 

You see the bulk of our market is in the Northeast area. They don’t 
sell down in the South because the bulbs don’t do very well down 
there. People buy them to plant in their yards, I understand. 

That is just one area that requires research. It isn’t a big sum of 
money. I have been in Congress now for 10 years. This is the first 
time I have come before this committee and asked for any dollars. I 
hate to come this year when we are trying to cut the appropriations 
bill. But we are desperate up there. “The industr y is desperate and 
it is going to fold up unless we can help them in some way. 

I hope the committee can see its way clear to approve this minor 
sum of money. 

Mr. ANpvEeRsEN. You know, Mr. Tollefson, it is a marvel to me the 
manner in which our own Government will treat some of our own peo- 
ple. They will bend over backward to do things for other folks, but 
when it comes to our own people they are unable to see what is neces- 

sary seemingly for the survival of these particular little groups which 
are vitally affected by what is done in relation to lowering duties, and 
so forth. Yet, they are always doing this and doing that for the bene- 
fit of foreign nations. : 

I am personally quite concerned about the whole thing and I am 

very glad to see you gentlemen call this to our attention. 

W hs at results have - you had through the Federal Tariff Commission, 
anything of that nature, or have you approached it ? 

Mr. Totierson. We haven't gotten to first base with the Tariff Com- 
mission, sad to say. We have tried to get some relief, but without 
any success. And I suppose one reason is that it isn’t a tremendously 
large industry. But I wish that some day when you are out in the 
Northwest and at this time of year, you can swing over in Jack’s dis- 
trict or mine and see those daffodil fields. They stretch out for acres 
just like a yellow blanket over the ground. And just millions—I say 
millions. That is true. Millions of people come just to see the fields. 

Of course, they don’t realize, many of them, I suppose, that it is an 
industry not to raise flowers so much as the bulbs. And we would 
like to say that. We really would. Our State is doing all it can 
and the industry is doing all it can, but we don’t think the Federal 
Government is doing all it ean. 

Mr. Marsa. Your testimony at this time is rather timely since 
we have these beautiful flowers that have been sent to us from down- 
stairs. 

Mr. TotiEerson. Well, they come at no cost to me, I can tell you that. 
The industry sends them because they produce them e a out there, 
the flowers themselves, and the daffodil festival people take care of 
the transportation. They do it for publicity. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We are pleased to have you gentlemen before this 
committee. We know of your interest in these matters and your inter- 
est in a number of other things, and we are always glad to have you 
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come before our committee, and we hope it isn’t that long again before 
you come before us. 

We thank you, too, Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Wersttanp. Thank you, sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Natcuer. We are pleased to have you with us at this time, our 
friend and colleague, Mr. McIntire of the great State of Maine. I 
want to say to you, Mr. McIntire, that we are delighted to have you 
with us at this time. I, personally, know of your great interest in ag- 
riculture and the American farmer generally, and to say to you quite 
frankly that I consider you one of the great Members of the House. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very, very kindly, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Chairman, members of the committee, [ in times past have gone into 
some detail in statements before this committee. I look forward every 
year to the opportunity of visiting with you because, as you gentle- 
men know, my background before I came to Congress was in the field 
of agriculture and it continues to be a major interest in my responsi- 
bilities in representing the Third District in Maine. 

Because of the fact that you gentlemen go into these figures very 
thoroughly, and I have great confidence in your judgment on them, I 
don’t want to take of your time for any great amount of detail. I want 
to say basically that as in the past I am very much interested in the 
appropriations for research, both the research on the production side 
to the amount which is necessary to maintain a sound program there, 
and more particularly, though, in marketing research and in the in- 
spection services in relation to our fruits and vegetables and dairy 
products. 

And on this point I would like to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee in relation to inspection that I happened to serve as a member 
of the subcommittee which has been handling some legislation in re- 
gard to compulsory poultry inspection. If it is appropriate I would 
hike to report to you, as you already know, the Senate has passed a 
bill and I believe that it will be moved along rather rapidly out of 
our legislative Committee of Agriculture, and the bill as 1t appears 
will require some appropriation for fiscal 1958. 

You gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with how to handle that 
situation. I did simply want to be on record reporting that that seemed 
to be the situation as it is of the moment. 

I would like to urge your continued interest and attention to the 
golden nematode problem which we have been wrestling with on 
Long Island. It has been confined to the island and as far as the 
potato industry is concerned, we have been watching that problem 
closely and feel that some progress is being made toward getting it 
cleaned up. 

I would also like to urge you to examine the needs of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. I am sure that you do it each year, but I 
want to be on record supporting the Farmers’ Home Administration 
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in their lending activities and urge that such appropriations as seem 
consistent to their service be granted this year. 

I would like to report to you that under the rural development 
program, I believe it is so designated here—— 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. That one of the project counties is in my district in 
Maine. I have followed the program as closely as I could, time 

ermitting, have sat in with some of the committee sessions which 

ave been used to develop an analysis of the area, and would like to 
commend this program to you for such appropriations as you con- 
sider are necessary to bring that into greater use. 

The Forest Service appropriation items here, of course, are closely 
correlated with our whole interest in forest management and fire 
control and forest restoration, and I would urge your favorable con- 
sideration in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I won’t take further 
of your time. If there is some question, I would be happy to answer 
it if I can. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. McIntire, we appreciate your fine statement 
to our committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, that I know 
of very few men in the House who are more devoted to the cause of 
agriculture than Mr. McIntire of Maine, and personally I am always 
pleased to see him come before this committee and testify because 
I feel that he is very well acquainted with the subjects which he 
calls to our attention. 

Mr. McIntme. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 


Scuoot Luncu Procram, Pest Conrrot ANp RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. C. M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Marsuauu. At this time we will be glad to hear from our 
hard-working, efficient colleague from the State of West Virginia, 
Congressman Bailey, who wishes to appear before this committee on 
his interests in agriculture, particularly pest control, school lunch 
and research, 

Mr. Barmzey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. For 
the purpose of the record I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of 
the Third West Virginia District. I appear today to ask you to 
give careful attention to items in the agricultural budget having 
to do with the school hot-lunch program and the insect pest control 
and research items. 

I can think of no better reason for the continuation and enlarge- 
ment of the school hot-lunch program than the deplorable situation 
uncovered right here in the District of Columbia where a recent 
survey indicated that there were thousands of underfed and starving 
children. 

For your information, gentlemen, the District schools do not have 
a hot-lunch program. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Bailey, why is that? I wondered about that 
= I read about that item. Can’t they take advantage of the 
aw 

Mr. Battxy. Dr. Corning has been bitterly opposed to the idea 
since he has been Superintendent of the schools, a matter we dis. 
cussed previously at one time. 

Mr. Natcouer. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bantry. Now, may I say to you gentlemen that I am par- 
ticularly interested in this hot- lunch school program because of the 
serious unemployment situation that still exists in the State of West 
Virginia. If you will recall some 2 years ago, back in 1954, we had 
better than 100,000 unemployed people in the State, and there are 
still 41,000 unemploy ed miners in the State of West Virginia. They 
are generally still there. Fifty percent of them, who used to be there 
before the mines closed. More than half of the mines in the State 
of West Virginia have closed and those people are unemployed. 

They still stick around those ghost towns and a few of them have 
jobs other places but most of them still stay there. They own their 
little mining homes. When the mine was abandoned and the com- 
pany store moved and the railroad-access switches were taken up, 
their property value dropped to 25 percent of what it would other- 
wise have been if there had been an industry there. 

So, there those people are, and they have no other way to eat except 
this school program. Probably that hot luncheon is the only decent 
meal that those youngsters get. The situation is tragic. They have 
drawn all of their unemployment compensation. A lot of the men 
have gone away to pick up work in other States. Some of them can’t 
even find work there and they are back there, just objects of charity. 

Now, if for no other reason, you can justify a continuation of this 
hot-lunch program. For that reason alone. 

Now, I am, in order to hasten my appearance here and not take 
to much of your time, I am going to ask you to allow me to insert in 
my brief a letter from Miss Martha Bonar, State director of the hot- 
lunch program in West Virginia, and, gentlemen, I would like to just 
give you a little idea of the immensity and what has gone on in the 
State of West Virginia where we have this large unemploy ment. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, March 12, 1957 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BalLey, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear Mr. Batrey: Enclosed is a copy of the school-lunch report in West 
Virginia for the fiscal year, 1955-56. We send the county breakdown for your 
district and the totals for the State. 

We have really appreciated the increased appropriation which we received this 
year. As you know, the maximum reimbursement rate is $0.09 for a type A meal 
with milk. We reimburse on a varied rate, giving preference to the small schools, 

As of March 1, we have increased our reimbursement rate $0.01 per meal. 
We feel that we can continue this until the end of the school year. Last year 
we had no funds for reimbursement during the month of May. Our overall 
increase in the number of meals served is approximately 10 percent. I thought 
you would be interested in knowing this since the figures we are sending are for 
last year. 
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We recently had communication from Col. Harvey Allen, legislative chairman 
of the American School Food Service Association, relative to the proposed budget 
for school lunch for the coming year. We need the total amount of Mr. Allen’s 
proposal for this year, $130 million, because of the increased cost of living which, 
no doubt, you have heard before. It does hit our lunch programs particularly 
hard in the depleted rural areas. This is where we have our most neglected 
children in West Virginia. In these communities there are not enough interested 
people or rather people who know how to get local support to help carry on a 
program. 

The county board of education say, and perhaps rightfully so, that they cannot 
afford to spend money on these small schools because it makes the cost per 
pupil in these schools too high. At any rate, these children need a program, but 
we seem to be less able each year to give it to them. 

The special milk program last year about doubled its participation of the year 
before, and to this date, we have a 21 percent increase over last year’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarTHA Bonar, 
State Director of School Lunch. 


Exuisir A—West Virginia school-luneh program, 1955-56 


I Gi I ON saan nance dies he evaeaalen eitnecenins malin mgd 3, 468 
ae i I oe chan ol cetnnge tine .ascutpet npesamenrirenttoine es 1, 598 
Percentage schools operating lunch programs ___-------___----~- 46 
AVerbwe Gaile PaBGleipA tis ani viss ns sce didi en te hee sesen 139, 973 
Diane Wasa ar MON crise nw cis een alveoli tcemrnetmedin eine 23, 090, 451 
eG ial I ii isilipiin aint winston sth ds ninieihileesubanennitlnmena ere 3, 301, 004 
POP CREIRIIO NO) BN ii hss nice perce airerctaentthagemegmpbieete pew mre 14 
Childrén’s payments for: Wael... 05k ene ganecaneane $4, 359, 664. 44 
eS i ibe bb i he ASL edenhh ethan alan $125, 152. 92 
eric rare het sachs ah es atte cicdintctdenteant ote steniaeranctis $433, 503. 42 
United States Department of Agriculture claim_____.----_--~~-~- $1, 153, 223. 37 
NE TD TU an iineaieced caste satipiindeioctedioicanamm nao 17 
IE RUMEN dhe etic ch conden es annie Sa ek ed aa actin Dace eas ee inne $6, 621, 198. 41 
TOUR! GmpemGiterees ac. oo Le Le ea $6, 100, 366. 37 


Mr. Barry. There are 3,468 schools; 1,593 of those schools are 
participating in our hot-lunch program; 46 percent of all the pupils 
attending schools in the State of West Virginia participate in this 
program. They serve an average of 139,973 meals daily, or a total of 
23,090,451 meals annually. 

They serve 3,301,004 free meals every day. That is 14 percent of the 
whole program that is free because the children can’t participate in it. 

Now, get this. The children’s participation in the payments for 
lunch, $4,359,664.44. State aid is $125,152.92. County aid is $433,- 
503.42. Federal aid is $1,153,223.37. Total income, $6,621,198.41. 
Total expenditures, $6,100,366.37. 

Now, Miss Bonar is asking for increased items but in view of the 
fact that they are going to have approximately $400,000 to $500,000 
available from all these sources that were unexpended last year I am 
going to ask you gentlemen to leave that item at the’ $100 million, 
and certainly I am going to plead with you not to cut it below those 
figures. 

Now, I am making that statement, Mr. Marshall, despite what the 
Farm Bureau folks told you yesterday. 

Mr. Narcuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Battery. Now, gentlemen, just a few more words on the matter 
of insect and pest control and research. At this time I would like to 
offer for inclusion in the record a letter I received on the stationery of 
our State commissioner of agriculture from our State entomologist, 
Mr. F. Waldo Craig. I want to read just a little bit and then offer it 
for inclusion in the record. 
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It says: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We are very much interested in the appropriations 
in the Federal budget for the “Plant pest control” and “Plant quarantine 
branches of the Agricultural Research Service and we would appreciate any- 
thing you can do to secure the proposed funds. 

You will note that the overall amount of funds requested for 1958 is a reduc- 
tion from the amount available for the present year. This overall reduction is 
brought about by less money needed for Mediterranean fruitfly and Khapra beetle. 
We feel that the increases for special items are justified generally on the basis 
of increased salaries and costs and specifically due to changes that have taken 
place in the past year. 


Now, here he goes into those changes. 


The passage of the Miller Act has placed-increased burdens on the Department 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this act. The building of new Interna- 
tional bridges and opening up of international airports require larger inspection 
staffs to prevent the introduction of new pests from abroad. Our friends in the 
South have become quite alarmed over a new insect known as the fire ant and, 
while it has been in this country for quite some time, it has not previously reached 
alarming proportions. It is expected to be able to survive throughout the United 


States. 
You will note the budget calls for the establishment of a contingent fund. 


Since the budget was prepared, we have been confronted with a new pest known 
as witchweed and a build up of the fire ant mentioned above. The contingent 
fund is supposed to be used for emergency outbreaks occurring during the year. 

There is great hope that in immediate future years some of the additional 
projects listed in the Budget will require less money to operate efficiently. 

A year or more ago you were very helpful in assisting us in securing funds to 
start a gypsy moth eradication program. We have been advised by experts of 
the Federal Government and the infested States that the 1957 program, which 
is the first under the large-scale operation, is well organized and is meeting 


with every possible success. 


Very truly yours, 
F. WALpo CrAIc, 


Chief Entomologist, State Department of Agriculture. 


I think it has been my custom for several years just to call around 
to remind you not to do too much slashing there. 

Now, let me say to you just one thing why I am interested. West 
Virginia has two of the Nation’s largest national forests, the Monon- 
gahela and the George Washington. We have 24 State parks and we 
have several large State holdings of timberland. In fact, more than 
50 percent of the acreage of the State of West Virginia is timberland. 

You can understand why we are interested in insect and pest control 
and diseases of trees and things of that kind. So, I know your prob- 
lems and I know your desire to effect economies, but let me say to you 
that we have over a second growth in the national forests in West 
Virginia, a second growth timber of over 50 years of age that is quite 
valuable, and we are interested in protecting it, and I don’t know 
whether in this appropriation or not comes the item of fire control. 
I believe that comes in the Interior. Is it in this? 

Mr. Wurrren. It has been moved to Interior. 

Mr. Barter. Yes. I think it moved over to Interior. We are very 
much interested in that. We would appreciate your thoughtful and 
careful consideration, and I appreciate your giving me an opportunity 
to come over and talk to you. ; 

We have our problems in West Virginia and we appreciate your 
helping us out on your problems. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Bailey, we know of your interest in this subject. 
We know your views are sound and that it warrants the efforts of the 
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Federal Government along the lines you mentioned. I think this 
committee is in agreement with you. ' 

Mr. Bamery. Thank you. And I would like to go along with the 
committee when this hits the floor. That means to give that school 
lunch program every possible consideration because we don’t want to 
forget it. 

r. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 


Woon REsEaRcH 


WITNESS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Wuirten. We have our colleague, Congressman Keith Thom- 
son of Wyoming, with us, who is interested in wool research. We 
will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Txomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. The item on 
which per like to be heard is a relatively small item, but one that 
I believe to be of extreme importance. It is a part of the agricul- 
tural research appropriation, and includes the allowance of $105,000 
for the construction of a pilot plant for wool research as part of the 
existing facility at Albany, Calif., and the item of $400,000 for 
equipping and operating this facility. 

I am one of those who believe that we should take a “hard look” 
at any new programs, or expansion of present programs. In con- 
nection with this, I would like to commend the members of the com- 
mittee for the work that they have done to the present date in redue- 
ing budget requests. I have supported the committee in its recom- 
mendations. At the same time, the committee has provided for the 
carrying out of proper programs already initiated so as to realize 
on the previous investment, and to perform the proper services of 
government to the people. On this basis I think the request for a 
wool-research pilot plant merits our support. 

Generally speaking, I think we should support agricultural re- 
search. ‘The amount requested for this is very small as compared to 
the huge cost of the overall agricultural program. I think that all 
of us are interested in the elimination of the so-called agricultural 
subsidies which account for the greater portion of the expenditures. 
Realistically, one of our best opportunities to do this is through the 
increased use of agricultural products by research. 

Specifically, I think this program merits support. Since 1949 the 
need for research in wool has been recognized and a program has been 
in effect. This research has been conducted at laboratory level. 
Much has been accomplished that promises, if applied, to improve the 
quality of woolen products and the use of byproducts. There have 
been several indirect developments which will be of national impor- 
tance. As an instance of this I refer to a new method for treating 
waste, which would have a substantial effect on our stream-pollution 
problem. To realize on this laboratory work done since 1949, it is 
necessary to have this pilot plant to bridge the gap between the Iabora- 
tory and the mill application. The laboratory and pilot plant being 
located together will provide exchange benefits to both groups. 
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The work being performed is obviously of direct benefit to the entire 
wool industry, to both the producers and the processors. It will be of 
benefit to agriculture in general. Many of us are very much con- 
cerned about the possible effects of other surplus problems being trans- 
ferred to the livestock industry by reason of present programs. Some 
of us believe that we are already faced with this problem, and are 
concerned about the increase in livestock numbers over the past several 
years. There is a limit to the amount of meat that can be consumed 
at a price which will provide a fair profit to the livestock producer. 
Generally speaking, the livestock producer is not receiving a fair price 
today. A shift of livestock production to the production of wool in- 
stead of meat offers one of the principal hopes to correct this situation. 
This program will benefit the consumers of the Nation who represent 
the Nation as a whole. The Government itself, through the military 
services, is one of the principal users of wool and woolen products. 
As such, there will be direct benefits and savings to the Government 
which will offset the cost of the program. 

I urge the committee to favorably consider the appropriations for 
research to bring about increased use of agricultural products, and I 
particularly urge the committee to favorably consider the request for 
the construction, equipment, and operation of the pilot plant in con- 
nection with the wool-research program. I believe that this research 
offers one of the best opportunities for reducing the cost of other pro- 
grams to the taxpayers. 

Any questions about this proposed program I would be very happy 
to undertake to answer from what I have been able to find out about 
them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Thomson, we are always pleased to have you 
before our committee and we can recognize fully your deep interest 
in research on wool. We have had other folks call it to our attention, 
too. 

Mr. Narcuer. I just want to join with you in thanking Mr, Thom- 
son for appearing and for his fine statement. 

Mr. Anperson. I want to join in that too, Mr. Chairman. I have 
always found Mr. Thomson to be very reasonable in the request that he 
makes, and I do think that we should review carefully his proposal 
for this additional wool research concerning which we have heard 
also from other gentlemen. 

Mr. Toomson. Thank you very much. 


Watnoutr Creek WATERSHED 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have our colleagues from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Teague, before us. They would like 
to address themselves to the Walnut Creek watershed. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, we would like to thank the committee 
for the opportunity to appear before you. In California there are 
two of. the original: pilot watersheds, the Walnut Creek watershed, 
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which happens to lie in the congressional district which I represent, 
and Calleguas watershed which lies in the congressional district which 
Mr. Teague represents. 

We have both been contacted by our local people with this request. 

Under the original Pilot Watershed Act, the local people had to 
make a considerably higher contribution toward the financing of the 
watershed than is now true under the acts which have been passed 
in the meantime, those two acts being Public Law 1018 and Public 
Law 566. 

Now, both of our watershed people have been making extensive 
local contributions and they have now reached a point where they 
are almost at the maximum and they are having difficulties, and they 
have contacted the soil conservation service to see if they couldn't 
be extended the same privileges that new pilot watersheds are now 
entitled to under the later legislation. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Donald Williams, the Administrator of the 
Soil Conservation, dated December 13, which I would like to put in 
the record, asking if that might be possible. He replied to me by 
date of January 2, that he felt he could not do so without congressional 
authority because they have already been before the Appropriations 
Committee and itemized the breakdown between the Federal and local 
contribution on these original watersheds and, therefore, he felt he 
was committed and could not make any change without congressional 
authority. 

So we are here to see if some step might be taken to indicate the de- 
sire of Congress that these original pilot watersheds might receive the 
same consideration that new watersheds receive under the later legis- 
lation. 

It doesn’t seem proper to our district that because they happen to 
be pilot ones, the original ones, that they should be held to a more 
rigid and higher total contribution than the more recent watersheds 
that were authorized. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your correspondence in- 
cluded in the record at this time. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1957. 
Hon. Joun F. BALDWIN, 
Member of Congress, 
Richmond, Calif. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BALDWIN: Reference is made to your letter of December 
13, 1956, urging a change in the Federal cost sharing on the Walnut Creek 
watershed project in California and also urging consideration of an increase 
in the scope of the project. 

You realize, of course, that the Walnut Creek watershed project was one of 
approximately 65 watershed-protection projects initiated under authority of the 
Soil Conservation Act of 1935 with appropriations provided under the water- 
shed-protection item in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1954. 
In making the appropriation, the Congress charged this Department with a two- 
fold responsibility (1) to develop and demonstrate the principles and procedures 
of local-State-Federal partnership in doing the total needed job of watershed 
protection; (2) to demonstrate the actual physical and economic benefits of 
watershed protection. It was understood at the time the program was inau- 
gurated that the Federal Government would bear approximately one-half the 
total cost of the program, which is now estimated to be about $70 million. The 
balance of the cost was to be borne by landowners and operators and State and 
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local units of government. It was on this basis that agreements were negotiated 
with the local organizations sponsoring the individual projects. In many of the 
projects the local people have already contributed a substantial part of the cost 
that they agreed to pay. 

We have looked upon these agreements with the local peoople as firm commit- 
ments and have carried out the projects on that basis. We believe that the 
projects are being carried out in accordance with the intent of the Congress 
when it directed this Department to initiate this program to demonstrate the 
potentials of watershed protection. We do not believe that we should substan- 
tially modify the original agreements with respect to cost sharing or size of 
project involving, as it would, substantial additional Federal costs without 
specific authority of the Congress to do so. 

We do very much appreciate your interest in the Walnut Creek watershed 
project. We have enjoyed the finest of relations with the local sponsoring 
groups and share with them and you the desire that this project may fulfill 
its intended purpose. We would be pleased to supply further information to 
you if you desire it. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. WiLLiAMs, Administrator. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1956. 
Mr. Donatp A. WILLIAMS, 
Administrator, Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, WILLIAMS: I am writing to you relative to the Walnut Creek water- 
shed, which is one of the Federal pilot projects which is being carried forward 
with the cooperation of the Soil Conservation Service. I have spent consider- 
able time reviewing the status of the Walnut Creek watershed. 

It is my understanding that the basis of cost-sharing which was originally 
worked out for this watershed was 38 percent Federal and 62 percent local. 
Since that time Public Law 566 was passed by the 83d Congress authorizing such 
watersheds to be developed upon the basis of an 85 percent Federal contribution 
and a 15 percent local contribution. In addition, Public Law 1018 was subse- 
quently passed by the 84th Congress which provided that there could be cases 
of 100 percent Federal contribution. Under these circumstances it would ap- 
pear proper for the Federal contribution on the Walnut Creek watershed to be 
increased, as it is evident that the intent of Congress was to make available a 
greater Federal contribution. It is my understanding that you have already 
received correspondence from the Contra Costa County Flood Control and 
Water Conservation District and from Mr. John S. Barnes, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Berkeley, Calif., recommending a basis of cost of 85 
percent Federal and 15 percent local for this watershed. I believe such a 
basis of cost would be only right and proper in view of the above modification 
of the original law. I should like to urge strongly that the Soil Conservation 
Service take prompt action to readjust this allocation so that a more equitable 
cost basis may be put into effect as soon as possible. 

In addition, I should also like to recommend that the overall authorization 
for the Walnut Creek watershed be increased so that the Federal Government 
can participate in the complete program of headwater improvement in this 
watershed. It is my understanding that this project was originally tentatively 
proposed for an expenditure of $3,500,000 of Federal funds. Because of ad- 
ministrative limitations a reduced authorization was finally approved for ap- 
proximately $2,200,000. This reduction necessitated reducing the cooperative 
program in this watershed and eliminated the needed work on Tice Creek, Syca- 
more Creek, Green Valley Creek, and the upper reaches of Grayson, Pine, and 
Galindo Creeks. I should like to urge that consideration be given at this time 
to making an increase in this cooperative program to include the necessary work 
on these channels in order that this pilot watershed project be complete as 
originally contemplated. 

Will you please let me know what steps can be taken to achieve these objec- 
tives? 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHn F. Batpwin, Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned this matter to me earlier. I haven’t 
had a chance to look into it but we will. It would be my supposition 
that in the original act they gave some broad discretion to the Depart: 
ment as to what local contribution would be required. I don’t know 
that we have any change, but perhaps it gives a little broader discre- 
tion which the Department has exercised to require less for later 
ones than for the earlier ones. 

But I do think the committee will take that up with the Department 
and see what can be done, if anything, to treat all alike. But if it 
requires a change in the law, of course, it would be beyond the reach 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Baupwin. It may not require a change in the law but they 
seem to think—Mr. Williams’ letter to me expressed the opinion that 
because he had come before the Appropriations Committee and had 
given testimony as to the Federal contribution to these original pilot 
watersheds, that unless he at least got some indication, maybe just an 
indication from this committee, that it was the intent of Congress 
that the original watersheds would have the same treatment as the 
newer ones Senne he felt he cannot take the initiative to make the 
modification. 

If your subcommittee would be kind enough to do as you suggested, 
look into this to see what steps could be taken to clear this up, the 
first pilot ones, the ones that have been unfairly treated, I think it 
would be solved. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will look into it. 

Mr. ANnpeERSEN. I wish that could be done because, as Mr. Baldwin 
states, there is really no reason why the 62 original pilot watersheds 
which come under the Andersen-Hope Act should penalized by 
later favorable treatment given the bulk of the watersheds under the 
basic act. 

And I would be very appreciative if we could look further into 
this thing. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to do that. Mr. Teague, do you 
have a statement ? 

Mr. Teacur. Very brief, Mr. Chairman. I have an identical situa- 
tion. Congressman Baldwin has made a very able statement. I 
would just like to associate myself with his remarks and add this. 

I am informed here that the two districts, the soil-conservation 
districts involved in the Calleguas Creek watershed projects, are in 
this situation. The flood-control tax has been set at the legal limit 
for several years. They are contributing all within their power ap- 
parently to contribute. 

Still they are going to be out of money and this thing isn’t going 
to be finished unless there is some change made. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it it a matter the committee should look 
into on the basis of keeping some common pattern. 

We do thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir. 


90965—57——_14 
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Forr Smira Market News SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

MISS GRACE SHINN, SECRETARY OF THE FORT SMITH LIVESTOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. Wuirten. We have with us today Congressman Trimble who 
will introduce a witness to support the Fort Smith market news 
service. Mr. Edmondson, I believe you are here in behalf of the same 
subject. 

We are pleased to have you gentlemen with us as well as these 
ladies, and we will be glad to have you state your proposition. 

Mr. Trrweir. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I simply want to say I am deeply interested in this enterprise that 
Miss Shinn will discuss with you. It affects my district, the whole 
section of the country as well as Mr. Edmondson’s district. 

I just want to say amen to whatever Miss Shinn will tell you gentle- 
men, and I now introduce Miss Grace Shinn. She runs the business. 
She doesn’t own it. She operates it. 

Miss Grace Shinn, of the Fort Smith Livestock Exchange. 

Mr. Wuirren. Weare glad to hear from you. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Miss Suinn. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can give it to the reporter and then you can 
tell us your problem. : 

Miss Surnn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
come to ask you for an appropriation of $8,500 annually to match 
State funds that have been appropriated by Arkansas and Oklahoma 
so that we may continue the operation of the Federal-State livestock 
market news service on the Fort Smith Stockyards. 

Due to the need of an official localized stock market report in our 
area, we have a very broad dissemination of which I am leaving you 
some copies. I am also leaving radio and television coverage maps 
along with a sample of our market reports distributed by the United 
Press. 

Our receipts are larger in the summer and fall since most of our 
cattle are sold as grass fed. I am leaving with you copies of some 
letters expressing the importance of an official livestock market re- 
porting service in the area where the producers market their livestock. 
You gentlemen are familiar with the Cattleman magazine and I would 
like to leave the March issue with you as evidence that the Fort Smith 
livestock market reports are being accepted along with the reports 
from the larger markets. 

Gentlemen, we will be very grateful to you if you can see our need 
of Federal funds. And here is the complete information that I have 
outlined. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. 

Do you have something further to add, Mr. Edmondson ? 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, just a word to say that six of the 
weekly newspapers in the district which I represent rely upon these 
reports. The radio and the TV coverage as well as the newspaper 
coverage out of Fort Smith mean a great deal to all of eastern Okla- 
homa as well as western Arkansas, and I think the service being 
rendered is of substantial service to stockmen in our area, and I cer- 
tainly hope the committee can meet these State grants in carrying this 
service forward. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it would be well to include, in connection 
with Miss Shinn’s testimony, the brochure she has worked up, includ- 
ing statements of the Governors of the States of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, and other statements which would describe the local use of 
this news service and whether this is interstate or purely local. We 
will have those statements inserted in the record along with her pre- 
pared statement at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Fort SMiItH STOCKYARDS, 
Fort Smith, Ark.-Okla., April 10, 1957. 
Gentlemen of the Committee: 

The Fort Smith livestock market news service program is in its second year of 
operation and is doing a fine job of getting the actual market prices out to the 
livestock producers and buyers. Attached is a copy of the dissemination of the 
Fort Smith market news. We were more than willing to contribute to this pro- 
gram for 2 years in order to prove its value to the stockmen of this area. During 
these 2 years the Fort Smith market has become the official livestock market 
report in the State of Arkansas and the area we serve in eastern Oklahoma. 
Attached are copies of some letters expressing the importance of an official live- 
stock market report in our area. But, this program could give a much better 
service if we had enough funds to set up a separate office with a full-time clerk 
to assist the USDA reporter in charge. During the current year this program is 
operating under the following budget: 


USDA Agricultural Marketing Service (agricultural appropriation)*_ $4, 995. 00 
Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture_ 1, 500: 00 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Total 

1The Fort Smith market only received $4,995 out of the $7,500 that was appropriated 

last year for this program. 
Plus facilities and personnel service furnished by the Fort Smith market: 
Office space 
Furniture and equipment 
Utilities 
Telephone 
Miscellaneous supplies 
Clerical assistance 

At a meeting of representatives from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, the Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the Fort Smith market we arrived at a budget of 
$17,000 for the operating cost of this program during the year from July 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. 

Gentlemen, we wish to ask you for a Federal appropriation of $8,500 from 
Congress to match State funds that have been appropriated by Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, for the operation of the Fort Smith livestock market news service on 
the Fort Smith stockyards. 

Thank you. 

GRACE SHINN, 
Secretary of the Fort Smith Livestock Eachange. 
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DISSEMINATION OF F'epERAL-StTatse LivestocK MARKET News, Fort SMITH STOCcK- 
yaRps, Fort SMirH, ARK.-OKLA., AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


A report is sent out daily over the southwest circuit of the USDA Market 
News Service wires by teletype machine. 

Radio station KFSA, Fort Smith, broadcast the market report live by the 
USDA reporter directly from the exchange building at the stockyards at 11:40 
to 11:45, 5 days a week to eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas. They 
also broadcast a tape recording of the previous day’s closing market by the 
USDA reporter at 6: 30 to 6:35 a. m., Monday through Friday each week. 

Radio station KFPW, Fort Smith, broadcast a tape recording of the market 
report by the USDA reporter at 11: 45 a. m. to 12 noon, 5 days a week to eastern 
Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 

Radio station KWHN, Fort Smith, broadcast a tape recording of the market 
report by the USDA reporter at 12: 25 to 12:30 p. m., 5 days a week to eastern 
Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 

Radio station KTCS, Fort Smith, broadcast a tape reporting of the market 
report by the USDA reporter at 11: 25 to 11: 30 a. m., 6 days a week to eastern 
Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 

Radio station KLCO, Poteau, Okla., receives the market report from the 
Associated Press, who picks it up from the USDA office on the southwest 
circuit in Oklahoma City, and broadcast it at 11:45 a. m. to 12 noon on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday each week to eastern Oklahoma and western 
Arkansas. 

Radio station KENA, Mena, Ark., broadcast a tape recording of the market 
report by the USDA reporter at 12: 30 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
each week to eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 

Radio station KUOA, Siloam Springs, Ark., receives the market report on 
the United Press wire from Little Rock, Ark., and broadcast it at 11: 20 to 11: 30, 
5 days a week to eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 

Radio station KHOZ, Harrison, Ark., receives the market report on the United 
Press wire from Little Rock, Ark., and broadcast it at 11 to 11:15 a. m., 5 days a 
week. 

Radio station KTHS, Little Rock, Ark., receives the market report on the 
United Press wire and broadcast it at 6:05 to 6:15 a. m., and again at 12:05 
to 12:15 p. m., Monday through Saturday each week to the State of Arkansas. 

Television station KTHV, Little Rock, Ark., receives the market report on 
the United Press wire and it is televised at 12:30 to 1 p. m. on Saturdays to 
the State of Arkansas. 

Radio station KBHS, Hot Springs, Ark., receives the market report on the 
United Press wire from Little Rock, Ark., and broadcast it at 6: 30 to 6:45 a. m., 
and again at 12:30 to 12: 45 p. m, 

United Press, Little Rock, Ark., receives the market report by telephone from 
the stockyards at 10:15 each morning Monday through Friday and at 12:20 
p. m. on Monday and Wednesday of each week. The weekly market news 
summary is mailed to them on Thursday of each week to be released Friday. 

Associated Press, Little Rock, Ark., receives the market report by telephone 
from the stockyards at 10: 20 each morning Monday through Friday each week. 
The weekly market news summary is mailed to them on Thursday of each week 
to be released Friday. 

Daily newspaper, Southwest American, Fort Smith, Ark., carries the daily 
market report 5 days a week. Circulation in eastern Oklahoma and western 
Arkansas. 

Daily newspaper, Southwest Times Record, Fort Smith, Ark., Sunday edition 
carries weekly summary of market report. Circulation in eastern Oklahoma 
and western Arkansas. 

Daily newspaper, Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark., receives the daily 
report from the Associated Press at Little Rock and publishes it 5 days a week. 
The weekly market news summary is published in their Sunday edition. Circu- 
lation covers the State of Arkansas and into bordering States. 

Daily newspaper, Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., receives the daily market 
report from the Associated Press at Little Rock and publishes it 5 days a week. 
The weekly market news summary is published in their Sunday edition. Circu- 
lation covers the State of Arkansas and into bordering States. 

Weekly newspaper, Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City, Mo., picks up the 
market report at the USDA market news teletype relay office in Kansas City 
and publishes it weekly. Their circulation includes several States, 
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Weekly newspapers in the following towns publish the weekly summary of the 
market report. They have a wide circulation in eastern Oklahoma and western 
Arkansas. 


Siloam Springs, Ark. (2) Charleston, Ark. Sallisaw, Okla. (2) 
Mount Ida, Ark. Greenwood, Ark. Stigler, Okla. (2) 
Clarksville, Ark. (2) Russellville, Ark. Wilburton, Okla. 
Dardanelle, Ark. Alma, Ark. Spiro, Okla. 
Waldron, Ark. Stilwell, Okla. Van Buren, Ark. 
Booneville, Ark. Westville, Okla. Ozark, Ark. 

Paris, Ark. Poteau, Okla. Danville, Ark. 


Monthly magazine, The Cattleman, a magazine published in Fort Worth, Tex., 
will carry our market news each month beginning in the March issue. 
Grace SHINN, 
Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 19, 1957. 
Miss Grace SHINN, 
Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dear Miss SHINN: We appreciate the value of the Federal-State Livestock 
Market News Service from Fort Smith, Ark. We know that this is the only 
official livestock market report in the State of Arkansas. I know of its value to 
the livestock men throughout the State of Arkansas, and we also know of its 
value to the major market centers in our State. 

The broad dissemination of the unbiased daily reports is of much value to our 
livestock producers in our State. This service not only provides the producers 
with the market prices, but also furnishes them detailed information relative 
to the various demands for the different types of cattle, hogs, and other live 
stock that he may be able to market them at a better advantage. 

The State of Arkansas is very happy to cooperate in this most worthwhile 
endeavor and wish to assure you of our wholehearted cooperation in furnishing 
this service to the ever-expanding Arkansas livestock industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orvat BE. Favusus, Governor. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., February 12, 1957. 
Miss Grace SHINN, 
Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

DeAR Miss SHINN: We appreciate your furnishing a copy of the report show- 
ing the wide area of the Federal-State Livestock Market News Service at the 
Fort Smith Stockyards is reaching. We in Oklahoma realize the value of this 
service since it furnishes market news to livestock in approximately 15 eastern 
counties of our State. We realize the value of livestock market news service 
in the 12 major markets, but our livestock men are more interested in market news 
service from the local level since the major part of our livestock is marketed 
locally. The broad dissemination of this unbiased daily report is of much 
value to our producers even though they market their livestock at community 
sales or various other markets in the eastern 15-county area. This service not 
only provides the producers with market prices, but also furnishes him with 
detailed information relative to the demand for the various types of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep so that he may market them toa better advantage dollarwise. 

We are most happy to be a cooperating party in this project and wish to 
assure you of our further cooperation in furnishing this service to our livestock 
industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND Cary, Governor. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., February 14, 1957. 
Miss GRACE SHINN, 
Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dear Miss Suinn: Thanks for furnishing me a copy of the report you pre- 
pared showing the manner in which the Fort Smith-Federal-State Livestock 
Market News releases are disseminated each week. 

As you know, our livestock producers are primarily interested in the situation 
existing in local markets relative to price and demand since they market the 
major portion of their production at such markets. In view of this, the report 
is of more significance to them than market information from the 12 major mar- 
kets. Also, they advise us that they have full confidence in the reports due to 
the fact that the reports are issued under a Federal-State program instead of 
by an employee of the Fort Smith Stockyards. 

We feel that this project, in cooperation with the Arkansas Extension Service, 
Fort Smith Stockyards, and the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been very successful ; therefore, we wish to assure you of our further cooperation 
in furnishing this service to our livestock industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
HArotp Hutton, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HoME Economics, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Miss GRACE SHINN, 
Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dear Miss SHINN: Since your visit here several days ago I have had an 
opportunity of visiting with Mr. C. A. Vines, Associate Director, Agricultural 
Extension Service, with reference to the possibility of a meeting of some of the 
county agents at the stockyards for the purpose of familiarizing themselves with 


the way in which the market-news reports are developed. We are going to 
try to work out arrangements for such a session in connection with some other 
event which will require the presence of county agents in Fort Smith. In this 
connection, about how much time would be required at the stockyards? 

Now that the university appropriation has been signed we are actively engaged 
in the preparation of our budget for 1957-58. This means that market news for 
the Fort Smith market will be included. 

Have you secured any reaction with reference to assistance for the pavilion 
at Agri Park? 

Sincerely yours, 
Lippert 8. Eviis, Dean and Director. 


KTHV Rapro Station, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 1, 1957. 
Miss Grace SHINN, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

DeaR Miss SHINN: I am very sorry that I was not in Saturday afternoon 
when you called. However, I am enclosing herewith 6 coverage maps for KTHV 
and 6 maps for KTHS. 

You will note that KTHS covers the State of Arkansas with the exception 
of the two counties in the northwest corner. 

I use a livestock report on radio station KTHS daily from 6:05 to 6:15 a. m. 
and from 12:05 to 12:15 p. m. I use a summary on the Fort Smith livestock 
activity on my television program from 12:30 to 1 p. m. on Saturdays. 

Since this is the only official livestock report in Arkansas, I find that it is 
used all over the State to evaluate livestock prices. The Memphis stockyards 
put out a brief report which is from their official report but as yet we have 
not been able to get the wire service to carry this. 

If I can be of any further service to you, please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN VINES, Farm Service Director. 
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KBHS Rapro Sration, 
Hot Springs, Ark., February 28, 1957. 
Miss GRACE SHINN, 
Fort Smith Livestock Commission Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dear Miss SHINN: It was a real pleasure to talk to you on the phone yesterday 
and learn some of the background on our Arkansas livestock market reports. 
I’ve been worried about the report from Little Rock for several months as it 
doesn’t reflect the prices that local cattle people are receiving except in a very 
general way. I’m happy to have the background you gave me on the Fort 
Smith prices and as I said on the farm program this morning—lI am going to 
start using Fort Smith reports predominantly for our central Arkansas audience 
as I have the feeling that you are giving much more accurate and complete market 
information than Little Rock is at present. 

I thought you’d be interested in seeing the basic market items I use—or at 
least try to get in—on the 6:30 program. I have no complaint at all on the 
Southwest markets (one of the enclosed UP sheets) or the poultry prices, and 
I, of course, am very partial to your Fort Smith material after hearing from 
you how it is made up. 

If you have a chance to do it, I’d be interested in hearing from you about the 
general area from which you are receiving livestock. I’m particularly interested 
in knowing if you are getting stock from the Logan, Pope, Yell, or Montgomery 
County areas. We have a pretty fair audience up in that area I think, and it 
would be helpful to know to what extent your customers and our listeners turn 
out to be the same people. 

If you have any suggestions on our broadcasts, please don’t hesitate to let 
us know. We are trying to be of service to Arkansas and take our public-service 
work quite seriously. 

Very truly yours, 
HAtInes Hower, News Editor. 

Mr. Anversen. As Mr. Marshall has said, it is largely due to the 
work of our good friends, Jim Trimble and Ed Edmondson, that this 

committee was sold on this project last year, and I personally do 
not think we should subscribe entirely as a subcommittee to the theory 
that we should leave to the Department of Agriculture the placing of 
these market news service outlets. I do hope we can check cz wrefully 
into the validity of the requests of these folks and see what, if any- 
thing, can be done about specify’ ing a little stronger appropriation for 
this news service in the coming year. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are asking $8,500 for next year from the Fed- 
eral Government. This year w hat was the Federal contribution ? 

Mrs. Surnn. We have learned that the USDA reporter’s. salaries 
increase each year. We cannot come in and ask for new funds each 
year as expenses increase. In our meetings with representatives of 
‘Arkansas, Oklahoma, and the USDA we arrived at the sum of $17,000 
for the operation. That amount would accumulate and take care of 
any salary raises or any other expenses of the market news service. 

Mr. Anversen. The chairman asked you how much you received 
last year as a Federal contribution. It was $4,995; was it not? 

Mrs. Suinn. The USDA let us have $4,995. As they explained to 
me, there was a bill that passed through Congr ess for a Pecan Market 
News Service without any funds being appropriated, and since we 
were appropriating facilities as well as personnel services, they took 
part of our money because they knew we would go ahead and see ours 
through. 

That is what I was told. I do not know if that is the reason, but 
that was my understanding. At first the word I got was we would 
get $2,500, and of course, we objected to that and wanted more, and 
then we came up with $4,995 out of the $7,500. 
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Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in thanking 
our colleagues, Mr. Trimble and Mr. Edmondson, and these fine ladies 
for their appearance at this time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We have appreciated your courtesy in the past 
over some very rough waters. 

Mr. Wuirren. My attention is called to the fact that in conference 
last year we were forced to agree, in order to hold this item, that the 
money for this overall purpose would include two additional market 
news services put in by the Senate. So the USDA was following that 
action on this matter. 

If there are no further questions, I want to thank all of you for 
coming before the committee. 


GuLtiy Controt STRUCTURES 
WITNESSES 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have with us today our friend and 
colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. Johnson, and also our colleague and 
friend from Kansas, Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Johnson, I understand that you wish to discuss with us certain 
gully-control structures, as well as perhaps some other matters. We 
are always glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to thank the committee for the privilege of 
appearing before you this afternoon in support of suggested changes 
in the 1958 Department of Agriculture appropriation bill. The 
change I am suggesting will amend the language in the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service section, and I refer you to the 1957 
agricultural appropriation bill, Public Law 554, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, chapter 355 (H. R. 11177). In the middle of page 5 of the 
law, the language beginning on the line opposite 49th statute, 1148, 
reads as follows: 

* * * and no participant shall receive more than $1,500, except where the par- 
ticipants from 2 or more farms or ranches join to carry out approved practices 
designed to conserve or improve the agricultural resources of the community. 
After the word “community” I suggest the following words be in- 
serted : “and except for gully-control structure for which no partici- 
pant shall receive more than $4,000,” or some other reasonable figure 
the committee might select. 

The present limitation was established at a time when construction 
costs were considerably less than they are today. People active in 
this work in Wisconsin tell me that the limitation is blocking gully- 
control work because of increased costs. An incomplete survey in 
Wisconsin shows that 89 projects for gully control never got started 
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last year because of cost estimates of $3,500 or more for each structure. 
The breakdown is as follows: 


| 
| 


Cost sharing 
Number of structures Total estimated} based on 75 
cost ofeach | percent actual 
| cost 





$3, 500-$4, 000 | $2, 625-$3, 000 
4, 500 3, 375 
5, 500 4, 125 
8, 000 6, 000 


15, 000 | 11, 250 


Many of the farms in the hilly areas of western Wisconsin, and 
other States with similar topography, are unable to progress any 
further with soil-conservation work unless the amount allowed for 
gully dam construction is increased. This $1,500 limitation accounts 
for the fact that many States are not using the total ACP appropria- 
tion. Wisconsin returned $1,758,000 in 1955, and the preliminary 
figure for the year 1956 shows that the State returned $750,000. 

I first became concerned about this problem when we ran into dif- 
ficulties with a watershed which could not qualify for assistance 
under Public Law 566 because we could not get a cost-benefit ratio 
which would allow Federal approval of the project. The area in- 
cluded in the watershed required Federal assistance, and 80 percent 
of the farmers in the area are following soil-conservation practices 
on their farms. The trouble is that large gullies have advanced clear 
through the valley cropland, and the cost of installing structures 
which would retard the progress of the erosion was so great that the 
cost-benefit ratio was increased to a point where the benefits were 
considerably less than the cost, thereby disqualifying the project for 
assistance under Public Law 566. 

In speaking to people engaged in soil-conservation work, I was told 
that for a number of years it has been impossible for the State to 
proceed with major gully-control work because of this provision in 
the law. They told me that if this exception were not included in the 
law, they would be able to go into the various watersheds, do part of 
the gully-control work on individual farms, and, when the total proj- 
ect came up for planning, the cost-benefit ratio would come out favor- 
ably and the project would be eligible for Federal assistance. 

1 believe every member of this committee is aware that, if this con- 
dition is permitted to exist, areas where the gullies have made such 
headway will be without value for future farming operations, and 
we will have a country similar to China where soil erosion was per- 
mitted to run rampant for centuries. The gullies I refer to in my 
district have made such headway that, even if the farmers follow 
conservation practices set up for them, they are unable to hinder 
these large gullies from making further progress through the valleys. 

After learning the reason many projects in western Wisconsin were 
unable to qualify for Federal assistance under Public Law 566, I 
asked people actively engaged in soil conservation work for a frank 
appraisal of the problem. They outlined two specific needs. First is 
the need for an increase in the $1,500 limitation now placed on gully- 
control structures on individual farms, or an exception from that lim- 
itation. The second is the removal of gully-control structure costs 
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from consideration in computing the cost-benefit ratio for a water- 
shed. We are not concerned with this latter need at this hearing. 

Let me quote from letters I have received from Wisconsin soil- 
conservation leaders concerning the price limitation. The first state- 
ment is from Mr. Henry E. Graff, chairman of the Eau Claire County 
Board, and Mr. Arthur Donaldson, chairman of the Eau Claire County 
Agricultural Committee: 


The $1,500 limitation per farm in the AC program has deferred the installa- 
tion of large control structures. Construction costs have gone up to a point 
where the $1,500 limitation does not provide for equitable cost sharing on large 
structures. It is our understanding that sizable unexpended balances from the 
AC program have been returned. We believe it would be far better to encour- 
age the structure program by raising the present limitation and using at least 
a portion of the unexpended balance for permanent structures. 


I should also like to quote from the letter of a man engaged in 
soil-conservation work in western Wisconsin: 


You are familiar with the rugged terrain of this area. Many of our farms 
have large gullies on them. In order to prevent them from spreading it is neces- 
sary to construct earthen and mechanical structures at their heads. This 
sometimes runs as high as $6,000 for a single gully. The average cost is prob- 
ably close to $3,000. Most of the farmers in this 6- or 7-county area cannot 
financially afford to spend this much on these gullies. The agricultural con- 
servation program of the Agricultural Conservation and Stabilization Service 
of the Department of Agriculture helps share the cost of these practices. The 
law states that the Government will pay 75 percent of the cost of these struc- 
tures. However, another section of the same law states that no farm may 
earn over $1,500 in any one year. In case of gully-control structure costing 
$3,000, the percentage immediately falls from 75 percent to 50 percent because 
of the $1,500 limitation. I understand that a change in the law requires an act 
of Congress. I feel that the $1,500 limitation should be removed in case of 
structures and the 75-percent limitation alone apply. 


The Dunn County Soil Conservation District Annual Report for 
1956 also recommends a change in the law, and I shall quote from it: 


We would like to make one recommendation for a change in the above- 
mentioned ACP program. We have an estimated 150 large gullies in need of 
gully-control structures. Many of these will cost the farmer from $3,500 to 
$5,500 to install. Under the present ACP program the Government will reim- 
burse the farmer 75 percent of the cost of gully-control works. This is fine but 
Congress has imposed a maximum payment per farm of $1,500. Under this 
regulation the farmer is not able to recover anywhere near 75 percent of the 
cost. For the benefit of the gully-control program, we would like to see the 
$1,500 ceiling raised to $3,500 per farm for gully-control work only. Most of 
our farmers find themselves in a financial stress and are unable to spend 
necessary money to halt large gullies which are eating into valuable cropland 
and in some cases building sites. In most cases, these gullies are a threat to 
neighboring farms as well as public highways. 


In reply to an inquiry I made of a county agent in Wisconsin, I 
received the following statement : 


There is one item on which we might get more done, if the ASC aid was a 
little more realistic. The present incentive payments on erosion control struc- 


tures put in by a farmer are 75 percent of the cost, with an upper limit of 
$1,500. In this area, the average cost of structures has been about $3,000, and 
a top of around $6,000, which means that the average man only gets about 50 
percent of the cost back, and in the larger ones, they would get as little as 


25 percent. 

This situation is not confined exclusively to my district. I am told 
the same problems exist in Kentucky, eastern Iowa, and parts of 
Missouri and Nebraska, and perhaps many other States I am not 
aware of. I believe the purpose of the restriction is to prevent a few 
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large farms from receiving large grants under ACP and I am in 
favor of this purpose. However, anes like to see the language 
changed so that the limitation of $1,500 for individual farmers for 
doing gully-control work is raised to a figure compatible with cur- 
rent construction costs, or excepted entirely. 

Also, I would like to include in the record a resolution adopted 
at a meeting at Coon Valley, Vernon County, Wis. 

Whereas the present limitation of $1,500 per farm payment for ACP practices 
for Wisconsin for structures for gully control or streambank control is totally 
inadequate to meet the needs of the individual farmers, and 

Whereas to do the necessary jobs on these farms, the ACP limitation should 
be allowed to $10,000 per farm : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the citizens of Eau Claire, Pepin, Buffalo, La Crosse, Trem- 
pealeau, Vernon, Monroe, Crawford, and Jackson Counties assembled at Coon 
Valley on April 4, 1957, recommend that the National ASC-ACP committee 
raise the maximum possible payment per farm to $10,000 per individual farm 
where structures for each farm are necessary ; be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Congressmen and 
Senators of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say that I appreciate very much 
your appearing here in support of this change. I do not know what 
action we can take as a subcommittee. We have in years past opposed 
this limitation. We did manage to get the exception made where 
two or more farms or ranches could join together to carry out ap- 
proved practices, which has helped out in the West. But from the 
start we have had to face this issue on the floor. At one time they cut 
it to $500 and we managed to get it up to $1,500. 

Your argument is in line with the feeling of the committee, but we 
have not had much success in the past. 

Mr. Jounson. I was talking to one of our soil conservation men in 
my district on the phone, and he said the difficulty is if one farmer 
goes into partnership with another farmer the gulley may be on the 
other farmer’s farm but he may suffer from it, and he would lose his 

rights to other soil-conservation benefits. 

Mr. Wuitten. We were not trying to make them get together, but 
were trying to work out a solution to this limitation. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to thank my friend and colleague, Mr. John- 
son, for the fine statement he has made to this committee. Mr. Johnson 
and I were elected at the same time to fill unexpired terms and were 
sworn in the same day. I know of Mr. Johnson’s interest in agricul- 
ture and the fine work he has done since he has been a Member of the 
House. I consider him a hard working, industrious Member, and we 
appreciate his interest and his good work. 

Mr. Jonson. Thank you, Mr. Natcher. In my statement I men- 
tioned that this same condition exists in Kentucky, eastern Lowa, 
and parts of Missouri and Nebraska, and in talking to Mr. Avery 
I find they have the same problem in Kansas. 

Mr. MarsHau. It would be apt to happen anywhere you have hilly 
terrain. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be pleased to hear from Congressman Avery 
at this time if he has anything to add. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think everyone will agree 
it is in the rough terrain that these projects are more suitable. There 
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is not much demand or practical application for a watershed organi- 
zation to construct gully-control structures unless there is a rough 
terrain. The areas we have discussed here that have made these ob- 
jections are all of the same general nature. We have this area in 

isconsin, and the area in Kansas that is adversely affected is the 
rough and rolling terrain in extreme eastern Kansas. 

We have three watershed projects at some degree or other under 
organization. There is only one that has encountered this particular 
difficulty. They do not meet the cost-benefit ratios set out in Public 
Law 566, and, as Mr. Johnson stated a while ago, this would be one 
alternative we might use in order to get the grade-stabilization struc- 
tures built previous to the overall plan for a watershed organization. 
So I do not think it is peculiar to any one particular area. I think 
you will find it almost universal. Wherever there is an attempt made 
to organize a watershed organization under Public Law 566, these 
grade-stabilization structures will be a very serious problem. 

There is some question in my mind about the justification of taking 
the limitation entirely off on this item. It gives an unpleasant con- 
notation to the whole problem unless there is a reasonable limitation 
placed on it. 

Mr. Anversen. I notice one of those who wrote to Mr. Johnson 
suggested the figure of $3,500. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Avery, I think you are absolutely right in try- 
ing to hold this figure down as low as possible from a realistic view- 

oint. 
. Mr. Avery. I would be of the opinion that in the area of $3,500 
would be a realistic figure. 

Mr. Jonnson. I am told, in these watersheds where the river goes 
through a small city or town and the city is damaged, they do not have 
trouble with the cost-benefit ratio, but when it is out in the farmlands 
they have trouble with it. If it isa village or small city they can build 
their benefits up. We look at this as one chance to get around the 
trouble we are having. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course, the committee has always agreed with the 
arguments you make in favor of this change. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand, under ACP the Government con- 
tributes 75 percent. 

Mr. Avery. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. The farmer has to stand 25 percent. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you gentlemen. It is always 
pleasant to have you before the committee, and doubly so when the 
committee agrees with you. 
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Trinity WATERSHED 


WITNESSES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. JAMES C. WRIGHT, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

PAUL HARDIN, McKINNEY, TEX. 

DAVE HUDSON, WEATHERFORD, TEX. 

JOHN W. HOLTON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

GEORGE W. FISHER, SECRETARY TO REPRESENTATIVE OLIN E. 
TEAGUE 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have with us this afternoon our 
colleagues, Congressman James Wright, of the State of Texas, with 
a number of persons who are interested in some of the watershed work 
in that State. 

We also welcome back our friend, Mr. Lanham. He was before 
the committee the other day and is back again. We know he was 
deeply interested in this through the years he was in the Congress. 
I will say personally when he left here he left many regrets, and he 
still enjoys the love and respect of all who served with him. 

Mr. Lanuam. May I express my thanks for those gracious remarks. 

Mr. Wuirren. Every word is meant. We are glad to have you 
follow in Fritz Lanham’s footsteps, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. First let me say that followmg in the footsteps of an 
illustrious man like Fritz Lanham is a difficult if not impossible job. 
He served the district I now represent for 28 years, and I am honored 
to try to follow in his footsteps. 

We are very grateful to the committee for having given us once 
again the opportunity of coming here and telling you some of our 
problems, particularly as to the Trinity watershed program in Texas 
and the soil conservation upstream-dam program. ‘The appointment 
was originally made by our colleague, Congressman Teague, of Texas, 
who, due to the hospitalization of his son, is not able to be with us at 
this time but will probably get here a little later. If he is unable to 
get here he asked me to submit to the committee a statement he has 
prepared. 

Congressman Ikard asked me to express his very deep interest in 
these programs. 

I want to introduce the gentlemen who have accompanied me here. 
Some have come from Texas. I want to note, first, that Mr. John 
Holton is here from the Speaker’s office. The Speaker asked us to 
express his regrets that he could not be here personally, as he had 
originally intended to be. 

Mr. George Fisher is here from Congressman Teague’s office. 

Let me say as briefly as possible that we appreciate very deeply the 
consideration that this committee has given to our requests down 
through the years. As you will recall, in both of the last 2 years I 
was here and these same gentlemen were here, and on each of those 
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occasions this committee was receptive to the program that is going 
on in the Trinity watershed in Texas and recommended for the con- 
sideration of the House—and the recommendation was sustained in 
the House—that increases be made in each of these 2 previous years 
for this particular program. 

However, even with the generosity of this committee, we are far 
behind in undert aking to do the job that Congress authorized to be 
done under the Flood Control Act of 1944 and the act of 1936, which 
had contemplated at that time that the work in these 11 major water- 
sheds would be completed in some 20 years. Those 20 years have 
passed, and, insofar as the Trinity watershed specifically is concerned, 

sppoceiontely 19549 percent of the foreseeable work has been accom- 
she 

As you gentlemen know, I have the privilege of serving on the 
Public Works Committee, which authorizes construction of the bigger 
dams for the primary purpose of flood control on our watersheds. I 
represent the city of Fort Worth, with some 400,000 people. It com- 
prises the greater part of my district. And yet, as a representative 
of a city district and as a Member of Congress privileged to serve on 
the Public Works Committee, I think I can appreciate the vast im- 
portance of these small upstream dams. Benbrook Reservoir, which 
lies within my district and which was completed by act of this Con- 
gress in 1953 or 1952, has had its life expectancy almost doubled, 
according to reliable estimates, by the construction of some 27 small 
dams upstream on the Clear Fork watershed which Mr. Hudson repre- 
sents. He will discuss those briefly, and Mr. Hardin will discuss 
other phases. 

I realize the position all of you on the Appropriations Committee 
must find yourselves in this year. The desire throughout the country 
for substantial reductions in the budget has evoked from this com- 
mittee some wonderful work in effecting substantial economies in the 
other departments that have come before us, so that now we in the 
House have trimmed over $1 billion from the budget. But on this 
particular activity of the Soil Conservation Serivee I think we can 
sustain on the floor whatever appropriation you, in your wisdom, 
submit to the House. 

I would like to ask Mr. Paul Hardin, of McKinney, Tex., if he 
would submit his statement at this time. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Hardin. 

Mr. Harptn. Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of a statement I would 
like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It will be included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TRINITY WATERSHED OF TexAs, April 5, 1957. 
AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE FOR APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, 
National Capital, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srrs: During the past few years, with the assistance of Congress, the 
cooperation of watershed farmers and landowners, and the teehnical assistance 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the planned program of conserving soil and 
preventing floods in the Trinity River watershed has progressed far beyond 
our greatest expectations. 

The results of the conservation and flood, prevention work has been: excel- 
lent.. The.Trinity watershed, a rich and fertile blackland area, but highly 
erodable, is fast loosing its fertility and top soil. The program of conservation 
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and flood prevention has proven beyond any doubt to be the best answer to 
stopping the erosion and flooding. The program is economically sound and 
acceptable to local and national interest. 

The tremendous acceptance of the program has created a disturbing problem. 
One in which we believe needs your utmost attention and consideration. Local 
interest have qualified themselves for the works of improvement far in ad- 
vance of the matching funds provided by Congress. We in the Trinity watershed 
are fearful this present status will become exceeding greater during fiscal 
year 1958 and will jeopardize the overall program, unless in some Manner more 
matching funds may be provided by Congress. 

Submitted herewith are statements of facts to give further information 
covering the problem: 

1. On July 1, 1957, there will be 129 floodwater retarding structures, estimated 
Federal cost $6,476,892, in 138 subwatersheds in the Trinity with all easements 
cleared and awaiting funds for construction. 

2. Sufficient progress has been made by the local people in 8 additional sub- 
watersheds to safely assume that 98 more structures—estimated Federal cost, 
$4,789,914—-will be cleared for construction during fiscal year 1958; $2,449,356 
was allocated to the Trinity in fiscal year 1957. Of this amount, approximately 
$500,000 was used to accelerate the application of soil and water conservation 
practices on farm and ranch lands. This left approximately $2 million for 
construction. At this rate, it would take over 3 years to construct the structures 
that are now ready, and enough structures will become ready during fiscal year 
1958 to use an additional 214 years appropriations. This lag between the local 
people clearing easements and the construction of the structures will become 
greater and greater. 

3. The estimated Federal cost of the Trinity flood prevention program com- 
prises 25 percent of the total estimated Federal cost of the 11 authorized water- 
sheds ; 20.4 percent of the funds appropriated for the program have been allocated 
to the Trinity. 

4. Other watersheds of the 11 authorized watersheds have been allocated 
through July 1, 1956, as high as 58.8 percent of the estimated total Federal cost, 
whereas the Trinity has only been allocated 19.5 percent. 

5. All Federal funds allocated to the Trinity have been used each fiscal 
year. 

The following table shows the number of floodwater retarding structures on 
which the local people have secured all necessary easements, rights-of-way, and 
road and utility changes for all structures planned within the subwatersheds 
listed : 

















Total num- | Remaining to be con- 
ber of sites structed after July 1, 1957 
authorized 

for 
construction | Number of loner Federal 
sites cost 



























Clear Fork 33 | 6 $206, 015 
Mowntei Dresses 's -des 46-26 ----.-- 7 5 | 9 194, 371 
Rowlett Creek 6 l 80, 872 
East Fork above Lavon (Wilson Creek) - wesde 30 13 | 693, 054 
Sister Grove Creek - 35 | 28 990, 302 
Pin Oak Creek (Elm and Calina) | 16 10 303, 705 
Elm Fork 5 _ : 26 10 527, 597 
Big Sandy Creek - -- | 5 5 216, 673 
Denton Creek - - - : | 2 | 2 | 203, 184 
Upper East Fork laterals. -- 11 | 11 } 320, 155 
Pin Oak Creek (upper) - . | 12 12 | 749, 838 
Chambers (Waxahachie Creek)_---- “ | 18 | 16 | 708, 642 
Chambers (Onion Creek) 13 13 | 1, 282, 484 





Total. ; ; = sneak al ee ee 129 








6, 476, 892 


In addition to the subwatersheds listed in the previous table, the 
local people are making a great amount of progress in securing all 
necessary easements, rights- ~of-w ay, and road and utility changes in 
other subwatersheds. The following is a list of subwatersheds in 
which sufficient progress has been made so that it would be safe to 
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assume that all needed easements will be secured during fiscal year 
1958 : 


Subwatershed Number of | Total Federal 
sites cost 

TT TT TT en eae ae nie eegn ee daanbechuineasndaten 7 $250, 968 
We CIs > Sy rh eros iio 3 ates las 7 301, 650 
Denton Creek (Catlett and Morris) ...........-.--......-----------.-------- 12 840, 539 
East Fork above Lavon (upper)..-....--...-.--------.---------.-- a siebt 32 1, 123, 974 
SE NUE COREE PEEEED o knn cdccn cnc san ced cccccccccccccucsucuce i 16 929, 697 
I ce eibceeeueaiins 9 631, 5388 
nn Sr CE DOD i on nn ene ccpepimenndnbbdsoensosbres—usnen 5 151, 262 
Mountain Creek (Walnut). -.--......- bee eS BBE a Ca hen Bee tap ee cess, 10 560, 286 


i adcnpendtaptindudscchindaicdadocventgebbieiqanentinyscelpuetias seul 98 4, 789, 914 


There will be at least $6.5 million of floodwater-retarding structures awaiting 
construction at the start of fiscal year 1958. This amount will be increased 
by over $4 million during fiscal year 1958. At the fiscal year 1957 rate of 
appropriations, it would take over 3 years to construct the flood prevention struc- 
tures that will be available for construction at the start of fiscal year 1958. In 
all probability, at least 2 additional years’ work will be available in fiscal year 
1958. We feel that the Federal Government should keep more nearly abreast 
of the contributions of the local people than this 3- to 5-year lag. This lag is 
bound to become greater as time passes unless more funds are appropriated for 
flood prevention. 

Our people within the Trinity River watershed realize that they, with you 
gentlemen of Congress, are being requested to conserve and economize the 
spending of these United States. Our people realize also that if we do not more 
rapidly conserve our soil and water we are weakening the foundation of our 
country. 

We believe you will agree with our thinking that there is no program for the 
future of the United States more needed or justified than is the soil and water 
retardation program. In view of the seriousness of the erosion problem, and in 
view of the acceptance on the part of local interest within the Trinity River 
watershed of Texas, we urge your consideration of our request for your con- 
sideration of an additional $2 million to be used to clear the tremendous backlog 
of flood-prevention structures awaiting construction funds at the present time. 

Respectfully submitted. 








Elm Fork Watershed, 








West Fork Watershed, 
Richland Chambers Watershed, 














Bast Fork Watershed, 
Trinity River of Texas. 
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Comparison of Federal fund allocation to 11 watersheds authorized in Flood Control 
Act of 1944 


Estimated total Fiscal year 1957 Total Percent 
Federal! cost Federal funds Federal of total 
funds Federal 
| available cost 
Percent Percent) to July 1, | available 
Dollars | of total Dollars | of total 1956 quly 1, 


Watershed 


2, 293, 134 
2, 653, 499 
1, 451, 395 
7, 511, 401 
4, 185, 495 
7, 912, 426 
1, 243, 627 
1, 644, 620 
12, 151, 563 
10, 598, 052 
6, 553, 695 
1, 040, 062 


59, 242, 969 
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Mr. Harprn. I would like to say I am sorry we are not very good 
at preparing statements. We are just local people down there in what 
is'a pretty good agricultural section, and I know we have to a. 
to you gentlemen for the way this is prepared and presented. e 
did attempt to give you a picture of what we are doing. 

I would like to say that all of us in the Trinity realize and have for 
many years that we have many friends on this committee. We think 
you understand our program, and sometimes we think you under- 
stand it even better than some of our local people. 

However, one of our problems at the present time is that our local 
people are now at the point they understand the problem, and the 
tremendous iho ree of the program has created quite a problem. 

As you are well aware, this program started in our area about 1949. 
At first it was dffiicult for our people to understand the program, but 
with the construction of eight structures on the East Fork of the Trin- 
ity River, we had something completed that the people could look at 
and see how it functioned, and it has tundtioned im flood times and 
also, very unexpectedly, in extreme drought times, to a very beenficial 
extent in our area and in Mr. Hudson’s area and all these areas, im 
that that small amount of water that has accumulated in those strue- 
tures has served wonderfully well because cattlemen could haul water 
from those structures rather than coming to town to get water to haul. 

I would hike to report to you every year on how the funds you have 
appropriated have been spent. 

If you will refer to the map on the back of/our statement, this is 
the entire upper Trinity, and you will see that) our area, when and if 
it can be properly planned and this program carried out; will have 
approximately 591 of these structures, Since about 1949, when con+ 
struction started, we have completed 144; a little more than that since 
this map was prepared. 

Our big problem is that the public acceptance of this program dur- 
ing the past year and a half has been so great’ that we are unable to 
maintain what we think is a resonable pace in keeping up with the 
public demand. 


90965—37 
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We have at the present time—that is the area shown in red—129 
structures where the easements have been cleared and recorded and 
all the local obligations met. 

We have 98 structures—shown in green—where the easements have 
been secured and are ready to be recorded. So we have approximately 
227 structures clear and ready. That shows the acceptance of this 
program by the local people. 

I had an opportunity yesterday, coming out of Dallas, to come over 
an area east of there and see five of those structures at the same time. 
This is an area where we received the very hard rainfall after the 
tornado the other day, and these structures kept the water out of the 
bottom land and did tremendous good for those people on the bottom 
lands. We have found that to be true on almost every occasion over 
the years. 

One thing we would like to call attention to is the relationship be- 
tween the small flood-prevention structures and the large Corps of 
Engineers structures which we are very fortunate to have. On the 
right-hand side of the map you will see the pattern of these structures 
as they are being planned up above to prevent erosion into Lake Lavon, 
extending the life of Lavon by about 44 years. Then if you will look 
in the center of the map and on the left-hand side of the map, you 
will see that picture is beginning to shape up. All the lower part of 
the map you see is area where there have been a number of surveys 
made, and possibly sometime in the future there will be a large struc- 
ture there. 

There are just so many, many things we could go into but which 
we will not attempt to, because we know you are very busy. We cer- 
tainly appreciate, gentlemen, the opportunity to be able to come before 
you and report to you the progress that is being made. 

We do want to call to your attention some of these little graphs 
we have tried to fix up in the back part of the statement. 

The first is a colored graph showing the costs to complete the 
projects. The Trinity River project, it is estimated, will ultimately 
cost $80 million. Approximately $14 million has been spent in the 
Trinity during the past 10 years. 

The next graph is the number of years required to complete the 
program. You see all our 11 watersheds under this program and the 
number of years to complete. The Trinity runs approximately 27 
years, based on the present rate of appropriations. 

The last graph is on the basis of the appropriation last year of 
some $12 million for the watersheds, of which the Trinity received a 
little less than $2.5 million. 

Gentlemen, we know and we realize that this is a year perhaps of 
real economy. We hope you will agree with us that this is something 
we have got to do sooner or later, and the sooner we do it the better 
off we are. It is a well-used phrase in our area that we are only 6 
inches above the desert. We want to keep that 6 inches between us 
and the desert. Every time we have a rain, our soil washes tremen- 
dously, not only to our hillsides but to our valley areas which carry 
the floods we have later on. 

We started some years ago working with you, and with your assist- 
ance we got this program started. It is one that has proved, I think 
beyond any reasonable doubt, most beneficial, most needed, and one 
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which at some period of time has to be completed in order to preserve 
our agricultural revenue not only in Trinity but in other areas. The 
sooner we do it the more damage we can prevent. 

Because of the public acceptance of this program, if we go to a 
landowner in our area today and ask for an easement for a structure 
of this type, we have to say to him at the same time that on the basis 
of the present rate of construction it will be 514 or 6 years before we 
can get to his structure. That is disheartening to him and has pre- 
vented us from getting some easements we might have gotten. Back 
when we were only 18 months to 214 years behind, we could go to a 
man and tell him we would get the structure completed on his water- 
shed within 14 or 2 or 2% years. But, at the present time, as I say, 
we are about 514 to 6 years behind. We hope you gentlemen can fig: 
ure some way to catch us up by some manner or means. We think, 
if it were possible to add approximately $2 million to the upper Trin- 
ity’s normal allocation, we could get back to our normal rate of con- 
struction and be, say, 2 or 21% years behind. It would take $8 million 
or $10 million to catch us up, or perhaps more than that, but if Con- 
gress could see its way to help us catch up in an area that has accepted 
the program and is putting it to work and making it work for the 
protection not only of the landowners and farmers but the big cities, 
then we think we could get this thing completed in a reasonable length 
of time and we would all be better off. 

We lay our problem before you gentlemen and ask your considera- 
tion of it. If there is anything we could do, we certainly want to work 
with you on it. 

I would like for Mr. Hudson, who is in a watershed on the east side, 
to give you some idea as to how the problem is working in Clear Fork. 

Mr. Hupson. As Paul said, 1 represent the Clear Fork of the Trinity 
on the left side, and we have built or have under construction 27 out of 
33 structures in that watershed. The watershed itself consists of 
266,000 acres, and we hope that we can finish that next year. 

I have been wondering and thinking since I started up here about 
talking to. you people about sending some of you or all of you, if 
possible, down there for some kind of a little celebration upon the com- 
pletion of that watershed, and I wondered if it would be. possible for 
you to have a representative there to look it over. It might be worth 
something to you in the future, not that you are not already sold on 
it, because I think you are, because you have stayed with us, and we 
appreciate it. 

Mr. WuitTen. We appreciate your invitation and we welcome any 
chance to visit this and other areas. In the past members of this com- 
mittee and the clerk of the committee have been privileged to visit 
this area. I did not have the pleasure of going, but the type of thing 
you describe would be nothing new to me because I live in an area 
with the same problems. 

You might proceed. 

Mr. Hupson. I think that is all I would care to say. I think Paul 
has covered the story. . I feel all of you understand the problems we 
have facing us in that watershed. 

I want to say again I certainly appreciate what you gentlemen are 
doing here for us and have done. 

Mr. Wuitren. Thank you very much. 
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Weare glad that our colleague, Congressman Teague, has been able 
to join us, and we will be glad to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Teacue. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your allow- 
ing me to appear here today with respect to the appropriations for 
flood-prevention works of improvement carried on by the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

A rather large portion of the improvement being carried on in the 
Trinity project of Texas is located within my congressional district. 
The results of this work have been excellent and, throughout the entire 
project, the cooperation of the local people has been tremendous. 

is large-scale local interest has resulted in the fact that they have 

ualified themselves for improvement far in advance of the matching 
funds which heretofore have been provided by this Congress. In 
fact, the Trinity has been one of the few authorized projects which 
has expended each year virtually the entire amount of the funds au- 
thorized, and up to and including the authorizations for fiscal year 
1956 have expended a total of 95 percent. 

In spite of the fact that the Trinity comprises 25 percent of the 
total estimated cost of the 11 authorized watersheds, the highest per- 
centage of authorizations it has ever received is 20.4 percent. At the 
present time there are approximately 129 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures in 13 subvwittershads in the Trinity with all easements cleared 
and awaiting construction funds. Sufficient progress has been made 
by local interests in 8 additional subwatersheds to assume that 98 more 
structures will be cleared for construction during fiscal year 1958. 
Accordingly there will be an estimated amount of S614 mii Mont worth 
of structures awaiting construction at the start of fiscal year 1958. 
At the present rate of appropriations it is estimated that the time lag 
beween the progress of local imterests and appropriations by the Fed- 
eral Government will be anywhere from 3 to 5 years. This lag will 
become even greater as time passes unless more funds are appropriated 
for flood-prevention purposes. Within the subwatersheds located in 
my district, easements have been secured from landowners at no cost 
to the watershed ‘district. It is feared, however, that with the time 
lag involved, many of these individuals who have granted easements 
will become disinterested and discouraged prior to construction and 
withdraw their easements. Further, several instances have developed 
wherein original landowners have sold their land and the purchaser 
has not granted a new easement on the property. Such action is detri- 
mental to the overall program to say nothing of the additional costs 
which may result because of the termination of easements and the 
necessity of purchasing easements from individuals rather than the 
landowner granting them free of charge. Any moneys expended in 
this way, of course, would be lost to the watershed district for con- 
struction purposes. 

Because there are about three of the authorized projects that now 
find themselves in this position, it is my feeling that the total appro- 
priations could be increased and the money used by these watersheds 
in/bringing their construction program more abreast of the activities 
of the local landowners who have, in many instances, embraced this 
program wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate the presentation ‘you gentlemen have 
made. We on this committee are thoroughly familiar with the in- 
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terest of the Members of Congress who are here, and also the interest 
of Speaker Rayburn and our colleague, Congressman Fisher, who will 
present some of the problems in his area in Texas later today. 

You see this problem and we on the committee see it. But almost 
everything in the Federal budget is of prime interest to someone, and 
when you put them all together we have the problem of working it out. 
The Farm Bureau Federation was here yesterday recommending sub- 
stantial cuts in soil conservation and other activities, and in the next 
paragraph they recommended a large item for foreign aid. I would 
cut out some oF the foreign aid and use it for this purpose, but I have 
not been able to have my way. Other folks differ with me and think 
it is an essential expenditure for national defense. There are many 
things in the appropriations that you think could be cut out. But 
they will not be cut out, so we have to try to balance these things. But 
we are interested and will do the best we can to handle this problem. 


Mippie Cororapo WATERSHED 
WITNESSES 


HON. 0. CLARK FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

0. B. HARKEY, SAN SABA, TEX., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, MIDDLE COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS 

JOE RUSSELL, MENARD, TEX., MEMBER OF THE BOARD, MIDDLE 
COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

J. W. VANCE, COLEMAN, TEX., MEMBER OF THE BOARD, MIDDLE 
COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

EDSEL T. MALMSTROM, MELVIN, TEX., MEMBER OF THE BOARD, 
MIDDLE COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS&- 
TRICTS 

D. H. WINTERS, BRADY, TEX., CHAIRMAN, BRADY CREEK WATER- 
SHED ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have with us our colleague, the 
Honorable Clark Fisher, of Texas, and he has with him various other 
Texans. I can imagine what his interest is. I am sure it has to do 
with watershed protection and flood control in his area. 

We would not feel we had completed our hearings if you were not 
here, Clark, and usually you have a supporting group. We are 
interested in this program, too, and are always glad to hear you and 
your folks. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your 
courtesy and are aware of your time limitations and will proceed as 
rapidly as we can. 

would like to introduce Mr. O. B, Harkey, of San Saba, Tex., 
chairman of the board of directors of the Middle Colorado Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Mr. Joe Russell, of Menard, Tex., a member of the board. 

Mr. J. W. Vance, of Coleman, Tex., a member of the board. 

: Mr. Edsel T. Malmstrom, of Melvin, Tex., a member of the same 
oard. 
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And Mr. D. H. Winters, of Brady, Tex. Mr. Winters is chairman 
of the Brady Creek Watershed Association, and he has been before 
you before. 

These men come from that watershed district, in different places 
over it. That is the middle Colorado watershed, which is 1 of the 
11 created in the 1944 act. The people down there are very soil- 
conservation and water-conservation minded. 

Every acre is in a disaster area. Most of it has been for several 
years. As you can see here, and they will a this—I will not 
impose on their time—there are seven watershed projects that are 
now in being. Some of them are being advanced. One or two are 
completed. 

I am told one is completed. They are people who are very en- 
thusiastic about this work. They more or less pioneered in it. They 
are very anxious that funds be provided to continue this program. 

They feel down there that this is one form of Federal expenditure 
where we get a dollar back for every dollar spent. 

Without imposing on your time, Mr. Harkey, suppose you tell us a 
little about it. Give us about 10 or 15 minutes, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will give you this picture of how we are getting along. 

Mr. Harkey. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this 
opportunity to meet with you personally and tell you what has been 
done in the several watersheds in the total area, and to give some 
report to you as to how the money that has already been appropria- 
ated has been spent and what the needs still are. 

How much time do we have? 

Mr. Wuirren. We will try to keep it to 15 minutes, if we can. 
If not, we will run over a little bit. e try to run this Texas style. 
Do the best you can. 

Mr. Harkey. I have a prepared brief that I would like to have in 
the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. You may leave that with us. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harkey asked me if he might 
submit this for the record as if he presented it, and also for the in- 
formation of the:committee, he has some extra copies. If it is agree- 
able, he can talk off the cuff here. 

Mr. Wurrtren. That would be fine. We will embody his statement 
here. The pictures we will not be able to reproduce, but the other 
material will be consolidated and carried in the record. 

Mr. Fisuer. We thought that would save time. They are anxious 
for any questions to be asked, if any questions arise in your mind. 

(Mr. Harkey’s prepared statement follows :) 

We, the directors of the Middle Colorado Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, comprising San Saba-Brady Soil Conservation District, represented 
by the chairman of the board of directors, Mr. O. B. Harkey, San Saba; Menard 
Soil Conservation District, represented by our vice chairman, Mr. Joe Russell, 
of Menard; Central Colorado Soil Conservation District, represented by Mr. 
J. W. Vance, Coleman; Concho Soil Conservation District, represented by Mr. 
Edsel T. Malmstrom, of Melvin. Our fifth member, Mr. Anson Oden, our 
secretary-treasurer, of Brownwood. The Brown-Mills Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict representative was unable to attend this important meeting with you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. H. D. Winters, of Brady, representing the Brady Creek Watershed Asso- 
ciation, is also included in this party, and we appreciate his attendance. 
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We will submit to you today the work that has been made in the application 
of the flood-prevention program to date. 
Flood-prevention-work plans have been developed on the following sub- 
watersheds: ¢ 
cres 


ft 
, 


Jim Ned Creek 
Clear Creek 


There remain 7 additional subwatersheds, comprising 1,904,564 acres, on 
which work plans have not been developed. 

Floodwater-retarding structures, which will have been completed or under 
construction on June 30, 1957, are listed in the following subwatersheds : 

Structures 

PE OON ais soda bg bbe oe eo SS ee ae ine an a les ie eminent midemmarsanermenats 
Clear Creek 
Brady Creek 


Total 


We cannot stress too greatly the importance of soil and water conservation 

actices on the watershed lands as the most beneficial and necessary of all 
flood-prevention measures. There follows a list of the more important con- 
servation practices that have been applied by local farmers and ranchers 
through the soil-conservation districts’ programs on the middle Colorado River 
watershed : 


Terraces miles._._ 12, 360 
Diversions ti 913 
Waterways acres__ 814 
Cover crops (1956) do_... 31,614 
Proper use of range (1956) do_... 421, 239 
Farm ponds, each do..... 7,840 


Now, let us consider the job remaining to be done in the middle Colorado 
River watershed. The flood prevention structural portion of the remaining job 
ean be shown by referring to the attached chart. The local people have secured 
all necessary easements, rights-of-ways, and road and utility changes for all 
planned structures in Deep Creek, Brandy Creek, Clear Creek, and lower San 
Saba River subwatersheds. The total estimated cost of the 72 floodwater re- 
tarding structures planned in these 4 subwatersheds is $6,368,362. Of this 
amount, 32 structures costing $2,556,804 will be completed or under construc- 
tion by June 30, 1957. This leaves 40 structures, costing approximately $3,- 
8113558, available for immediate construction on July 1, 1957. At the fiseal 
year 1957 rate of appropriations, it would require over 3 years to complete 
these structures which have been readied by the local people. It should also be 
remembered that the local people in other subwatersheds are now securing ease- 
ments. It is anticipated that the landowners in Mukewater and Jim Ned Creeks 
will secure all necessary easements for structures costing approximately $1,- 
623,577 by the end of fiscal! year 1958. 

The chart also shows that, at the fiscal year 1957 rate of appropriations, the 
entire structural program needed in the middle Colorado River watershed cannot 
be completed until the end of fiscal year 1977. Inasmuch as the estimated annual 
flood damage in the middle Colorado amounts to about $2,967,820, without the 
flood protection program, the urgency of stepping up the rate of accomplish- 
ments is obviously acute. 

We believe that the facts above show that the local people are considerably 
ahead of the Federal Government in carrying out this most worthwhile joint 
undertaking in the field of flood prevention. There has never been a year that 
all Federal funds made available to this watershed were not fully and effi- 
ciently used. We also feel that the work that has been done by the local 
people in carrying out their responsibilities and the local money that has been 
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invested in the program should be more equitably met by the Federal Govern- 
ment, since it is a joint undertaking. For these reasons, we respectfully request 
that the committee seriously consider increasing the funds recommended for the 
flood-prevention program sufficiently to allow at least $3 million being made 
available for works of improvement in the middle Colorado River watershed. 


Middle Colorado River watershed consiruction progress, fiscal years 1951-57 














Fiscal Subwatershed and structure number | Cost 

year 
TORR a occines Deep Creek No. 8....-.----- Cuneen sei Ai 6skp ais sane odie nihb tienda | $109, 703 
1952......; Deep Creek No. 1 Si asandlmieganine ea ciehdanabiee | 63, 610 
1958... - ee OF Oy BO) OE Bi ois cic. Ve reticence odevicwcocneseeenees te ntee nes Jed | 160,743 
1954...... i oe 2 er, OO, Oe Ob... Wd... -ncapccosqnessopeey ip aaegs pmcdiol 167, 306 
1965_...-- Brady Creek Nos. 1, 20, 34, 39, and 44. __...---..2.---2- 22-2222... ob nod LLELiL25.. 1 a Sl 
1056_..... Breay Oresk: Nos, 37, 45, 46, 14, e000 3B, bio iseniss Sapiees pated npiedeowsengh cw ennserasacele~ sissies 
till i a el dine met beoeensnn~aneendel elie amnes 
1956... ._.. SE ltd ate LA dh ano codbtnbs ddeasedaloacces a ae ~~ ao anie 584, 632 
1957 Brady Oreek Nos, 23, 28, 35, 22, 21, 10, 4, and 31_--- == bess Juisaua 
1957...-.- Clear Creek Nos, 5 and 4-- Spaedah ATLAS sb cta eth dabsbs oc these eda bon dusets pibensecce 
1967. ..... UE ck onypneedemeeun | 1, 151, 289 

er OS... £52. ALS LE 0. daddadch bo dhbbussheccccocesceso-cshnae | 2, 556,804 








Mr. Wurrten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say that we thoroughly appreciate 
the thoroughness with which you have presented this matter, and I 
presume we should make comment on the others who have contributed, 
too. 

Our problem is not one of lack of appreciation of the problem, or 
failure to recognize the very deep interest that you have in this work. 
Our problem is one of general public attitude and congressional atti- 
tude about raising appropriations at this time. 

This is vital to you, and may I say it is vital to ‘us, too, but all the 
items in the budget are vital to those who propose them. We are just 
going to have to do the best we can, but you are presenting a subject 
that this committee has proven that it strongly believes in and recog- 
nizes, Within the limits of what we think we can afford to do, and if 
we know we can afford it, within the limits of what Congress will 
ee We will certainly do the best we can. 

wish to thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr, Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hargey. I would like to say we have enough work ready to go, 
so if you would increase the appropriation for the total work in the 11 
watersheds, so the middle Colorado could get $3 million, we would 
have everything ready to go. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have reached the point where you are ready to 
do the work to that extent ? 

Mr. Russect. We are 3 years ahead already. 

Mr. Wurrren. That speaks well for your cooperation and puts an 
incentive for the Congress to do what it can. 

Mr. Harkey. Thank you very much. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


WITNESS 


E. M. NORTON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERA- 
TION 


Mr. Wuitten. Mr. Norton, we are glad to see you. 

We have before us, gentlemen, Mr. E. M. Norton, Secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. 

Mr. Norton, we will be glad to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Norton. It is a real pleasure to be here before this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, and present our items in the agricultural budget. 

We know you are pressed for time. I would like, if I may, to 
submit the formal statement that you have and make a few brief 
comments on specific items in it. 

(Mr. Norton’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT By FB. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss with the committee some specific items in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s budget for the fiscal year 1958. This is a particular privilege for us in 
view of the outstanding record of this committee in the introduction and support 
of legislative measures that have so well served the dairy farmers and the 
Nation as a whole. 

Our organization—the National Milk Producers Federation—is a national farm 
organization. The federation represents over 500,000 dairy farm families and 
some 800 dairy cooperatives owned and controlled by these dairy farmers. The 
— cooperatives in the federation have farmer membership in 47 of the 48 

tates. 

Before commenting on specific items in the 1958 budget, I should like to take 
a few minutes to describe the present economic situation facing dairy farmers 
in order that various budget items can be reflected against this background. 
Recognizing the understanding this committee has of our industry and its 
problems, there is no need to describe in great length the “price-cost squeeze” 
dairy farmers are in today. This term “price-cost squeeze” is not merely a label 
on our situation—it is a concise description of a set of economic facts. But 
we believe that the pressure on the economy of dairy producers brought about 
by low prices and high costs can be relieved. It can be lessened or made to 
disappear by effecting one of two conditions or a combination of these conditions, 
namely, better prices for our product or a lowering of costs in producing that 
product, 

The possibility of decreasing pressure by increasing dairy prices through 
price support mechanisms does not at this time hold very much encouragement. 
This makes it imperative that we use to the fullest those programs which this 
committee has supported in the past and that we develop new programs to aug- 
ment and supplement them. In the marketing of dairy products we look forward 
to a free market as distinguished from a market in which the price is deter- 
mined by Government price-support levels. Basically our problem in the industry 
stems from that small percentage of our annual production commonly referred 
to as “surplus,” which represents the amount of dairy products purchased by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This excess production for the past several 
years has been running at about 4 percent. While this is certainly not a large 
nor unmanageable percentage, the fact remains that it has set our prices, and 
these prices are too low and have been too low. 

The Federation, as you know, has vigorously supported both the national school- 
lunch program and the special milk program for children as effective means, 
not only for improving the nutritional level of children, but. also for expanding 
the base consumption of milk and its products. Since we are not nutritional 
experts, we can make no professional evaluation of the contributions these 
programs are making toward better nutrition. From a layman’s viewpoint, 
however, there appears no doubt that such contributions are being made. As 
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to the economic benefits to dairy producers as well, as to the country as a whole, 
we Say on the basis of expert knowledge that here again both programs are mak- 
ing substantial contributions. When it is remembered that our troubles stem 
from only 4 percent of our total annual production, the significance of the lunch 
program and the milk program—when applied to this small percentage—is truely 
impressive. 

Reports show that in the past school year in the school lunch program about 
1.6 billion half pints of milk were consumed in over 51,000 schools and in the 
milk program approximately 1.4 billion half pints in 62,000 schools. Translated 
into total pounds of milk, this means that these programs accounted for the 
consumption of 1.5 billion pounds. In other words, without these programs, 
our excess production would be more than 5 percent—and it would be just that 
much more difficult to handle than the 4 percent presently facing us. The con- 
tinued expansion of both these programs, together with continuing support 
from this committee, will mean that both the nutritional and economic benefits 
from the two programs also will expand. An additional contribution made by 
the national school lunch program and other school feeding operations has been 
the use made of CCC commodities for lunch programs. For instance, in fiscal 
year 1956, schools received over 51 million pounds of butter, 29 million pounds 
of cheese and over 22 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

The other avenue of approach toward decreasing the pressure of the economie 
squeeze.on dairy farmers is, of course, through reduction in costs of production. 
Dairy farmers in this country have and are continuing to make great strides in 
reducing the per unit cost of producing their product. Such developments as 
increased milk production per cow, bulk tanks and pipeline milking have done 
much to improve efficiency. 

Progress in the management and operation of dairy farmer cooperatives has 
been a significant adjunct to the program of ever-increasing efficiency in dairy 
farming. In this connection, we again take the opportunity to commend the 
committee for its action in connection with the 1957 fiscal year budget for the 
Department in approving an increased appropriation for the Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service. The need for its continuance as a strong service organization 
for dairy cooperatives is evident from the statistics on the number of dairy 
cooperatives and their estimated membership during the period 1950 to 1954: 


Number of dairy cooperatives, estimated membership, 1950-54 











Year | Number Estimated 
membership 
| 

NIA LNB. BR a) ei elec OLS OUT SE 1, 928 | 814, 000 
1951-52 ; 1) 939 | 898. 000 
8 shececcuard « cnp ents dgsscll So hn'd 4 spine cbbin dd bl endatesp owebscdbimdgdssnondé 1,917 812, 000 
SI tins atid diene nian neh aneeddtn dh anetinanathtibaneinaneumasnhineannel 1, 857 814, 198 
EE Ulin. on sah Gata sich dats hcpetbadenceshitapeilslaccesendaesaccsces 1, 824 718, 990 


The services available to dairy cooperatives through the Farmer Cooperative 
Service including management studies, transportation studies, and other research 
projects make it possible for these cooperatives in greater and greater number 
to more effectively serve their members. This, in turn, brings about a better 
return to the dairy farmer—a goal to which I am sure all of us subscribe. 

We respectfully direct the attention of the committee to one other item in the 
budget—funds for dairy-cow production recordkeeping programs supervised by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This history of operations under the Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
program shows that it is a practical and realistic approach to the idea of reduc- 
ing costs by identifying the cows that are low producers in the herd and which, 
therefore, should be moved out. However, in 1955, only about 8 percent of the 
cows in this country were enrolled in a supervised production recordkeeping 
program. 

An expanded and coordinated production recordkeeping program would make 
possible a cooperative grant-in-aid program among the Federal Government, the 
State extension services, DHIA associations, and participating dairy farmers. 
The suggested program, designed to encourage increased participation of dairy 
farmers in established production recordkeeping programs, would entail the 
expenditure of approximately $30 million. This amount would make it possible 
to improve and enlarge the necessary facilities and services for dairy farmers 
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and include approximately 10 million additional cows in a proved production 
recordkeeping program or close to 50 percent of our dairy-cow population. We 
estimate that an accelerated program of the scope described here would call for 
an additional appropriation of $30 million. 

It is anticipated that if funds for the program were made available, the ad- 
ministrative policies governing the operation of the program would require that 
these funds could not be used to defray more than 50 percent of the cost of 
participating in recordkeeping programs. Participating dairy farmers would 
agree to market for slaughter, during or at the end of each year of participation, 
at least those cows which were shown by the record to be below the annual 
average milk and/or butterfat production level for the State. 

The effectiveness of this proposal in increasing income to participating dairy 
farmers is demonstrated by the following information taken from actual DHIA 
records: 


| 
Average milk yield per cow per year (pounds) Income over Feed cost per 
feed cost | 100 pounds milk 





Further justification for the expenditure of Government funds for this pro- 
posed program is the fact that with milk production continuing to reach record 
levels, the Commodity Credit Corporation will be purchasing considerable quanti- 
ties of dairy products under the price-support program with a resulting substan- 
tial outlay of Government funds. It is possible under the proposal that milk 
production in this country could be stabilized at present levels and the increased 
need occasioned by population growth would wipe out the present almost 5-billion- 
pound “surplus.” 

We thank the committee for the time you have given us and for the interest 
you have shown in dairy programs throughout the years. 

Mr. Norton. First, the membership of the National Milk Producers 
Federation recognizes and appreciates the interest this committee has 
shown in our problems, and your support of legislation to overcome 
these problems. 

Second, your support of such programs as the national school-lunch 
rogram, the special school-milk program, and the activities of the 
armer Cooperative Service has been a real service to dairy producers. 

Third, the basis for the major problems in our industry is 4 percent 
of our annual production, which presently has no commercial outlet, 
has set our price, and they are too low. We believe, however, that 
this is a manageable percentage and once it disappears we will be in 
a free market. 

As an initial method to speed up its disappearance and improve the 
economic position of dairy producers, we are recommending that the 
committee consider expanding and accelerating dairy cow production 
recordkeeping programs, presently sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture; expansion and acceleration of such pro- 
grams as dairy-herd improvement is a practical and realistic approach 
toward bringing our milk supply in balance with commercial demand, 
increasing dairy-farmer income, and making Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchases of dairy products almost unnecessary. 

That is all I have, gentlemen. I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Norton, we appreciate your appearing before us. 

I notice one of your statements as to the possibility of decreasing 
pressure from this cost-price squeeze where prices are low to the dairy 
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producer as compared with the cost of what he has to buy in the way 
of feed, and other costs of equipment and dairy herds. 

You make this statement : 

The possibility of decreasing pressure by increasing dairy prices through price- 
support mechanisms does not at this time hold very much encouragement. 

I was interested today in a man from one of the Southern States, 
not in my district, who said that in one area all the handlers of milk 
had agreed to pay the farmer 20 cents per hundredweight additional 
for milk. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is, all the handlers except one. They had 
agreed further not to reflect that high price to the farmer in any in- 
crease to the distributor. But the Department of Agriculture refused 
to go along on an amendment under the milk order to permit it, on 
the basis that such an approval would lead to inflation. 

Of course, on the face of it, if the higher price to the farmer was 
made and it was not carried on to the consumer, it could not add to 
inflation. At any rate, these folks went back and got one handler to 
agree with the other and the 1-cent increase to the dairyman was made. 

It struck me that the Department of Agriculture is very shortsighted 
and unsound if they feel that any increase in price to the farmer is the 
basis for inflation. They are completely wrong, because cost of living 
has been going up, but the farmers’ share of it has been going down. 

In fact, the cost of living would be much higher if the farmer had 
continued to receive the percentage of national income that he received 
some years ago. 

The Secretary, appearing before this committee, said that he called 
on labor to reduce its prices, and he called on industry to hold down 
its profit. I made this comment: “Yes, Mr, Secretary, they are going 
to pay no attention in the world to you, but you are in shape to make 
that type of thing stick where the farmer is concerned.” 

Mr. Norton. That is right. That is what we have in mind. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the problem we have here. We have a group 
in control that are holding things down as far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, and the same group might be willing to hold it down else- 
where, but it is beyond their reach. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrten. I did not mean to belabor you about it, but I think 
it is appropriate, having read that statement, that a part of the prob- 
at comes about because of the thinking in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

With regard to the small percentage that you have that is surplus, 
which causes you trouble, the milk-purchasing program and the school 
lunch program have helped considerably in meeting that difficulty ? 

Mr. Norton. Considerably, yes, sir. Without that we would be in 
bad shape. 

Mr. Wuirren. Also, the Secretary’s testimony before us showed 
that, as he has reduced prices, production has increased, What I have 
argued is that the farmer tries to make up in units for what he loses 
in price. 

Mr. Norton. He has to. 

Mr. Waurrren. And particularly is that true in dairying. 

Mr; Norton. That is right. 
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Mr. Wurrren. You might be interested in those hearings, which 
were held about. 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Norton. We have them. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary’s record clearly shows that much of 
the argument that he has used for his viewpoint, time has proven will 
not hold water. 

Mr. Norton. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you, Mr. Norton, for your appear- 
ance, and your views will have the consideration of this committee. 


Rurau Evecrrirication ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


CLARK T. McWHORTER, SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, BLAIR, OKLA. 

FLOYD JONES, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., 
TRENTON, TENN. 

JOHN SARGENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, RUSHVILLE, ILL. 

LEO FORREST, DEAF SMITH COUNTY ELECTRIC CO-OP, HEREFORD, 
TEX. 

OLIVER ROSE, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, NEWELL, 8, DAK. 

J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, POUDRE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC ASSO- 
CIATION, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 

EVAN WILSON, PENDLETON, IND. 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, THE DALLES, 
OREG. 

ALEXANDER HUDGINS, VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVES, RICHMOND, VA. 

T. W. HUNTER, NEWBERRY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWBERRY, 
Ss. C. 


Mr. Wurrtren. Gentlemen, we now have before us the witnesses who 
wish to appear in connection with the REA funds needed for fiscal 
year 1958. 

I believe, Mr. Clark T. WeWhorter, you want to handle the matter 
this afternoon. We would be glad for you to handle it in your own 
way. 

Mr. McoWnuorter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to give you a copy of my statement. 

My name is Clark T. McWhorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and live- 
stock farmer at Blair, Okla., and live on the farm. I am a director 
of the Southwest Rural Electric Association and am Oklahoma’s di- 
rector on the national association, and for the past 6 years I have served 
as chairman of the legislative committee, the committee that is before 
you today. 

For your information, as in the past, Mr. Chairman, this group ap- 
pearing before you is the group elected from the Rural Electric Asso- 
— to present our problems to you, and a similar committee of the 

enate. 

We represent the nine regions of our area, and one of us, agreeable 
with you, as in the past also, will present this. We have this divided 
up so we will not have such an overlapping of discussion. Each of 
us will more or less discuss a separate subject matter. 
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I wanted just to give you a short statement here and then present 
the rest of the le who will discuss all the matters. 

First, I would like to say that we should like to urge this committee 
to recommend to the Congress the pending legislation of $200 million 
supplemental authorization for REA be approved, and in addition, 
that you recommend $101 million in regular authorization on which 
these hearings are being held. 

Mr. Anversen. Excuse me. Is that not $181 million, or is it $101 
million ? 

Mr. McWuorter. $181 million. 

Mr. Anversen. I think you read it as $101 million. 

Mr. McWuorter. Thank you. 

On the telephone program, we are asking for the same amount as 
the budget figure of $60 million. 

As a farmer, nobody realizes more than we the necessity of good 
telephone service in connection with good electric operating service, 
because on the farms now that are highly electrified, we need to report 
outages often and immediately in order to keep our systems operating, 
and our farms as efficiently operating as they should. 

We feel in administrative funds, gentlemen, that we need a mini- 
mum of $9,829,000 this year. That is including a $200,000 item for 
research equipment, of which one of the witnesses will discuss more 


fully. 

You remember years ago that this committee started out by asking 
for a small amount in farm electrification research. Today we are 
asking for $500,000, and urge that you support that amount. 

We would like to also call your attention, as a group appearing be- 
fore you, the importance of keeping our interest rate where it is. As 
you know, a bill has already been introduced which would raise our 
interest rates, and the best way we can estimate that would be ap- 
proximately 4 percent. 

Of course, you know, too, that we could not live with such a thing. 
If anything needs to be investigated or changed, we would suggest the 
hard money policy be changed instead of our interest rate, because 
we certainly could not live with such a policy of high interest rates. 

We would also like to point out with pride to the repayment record. 
We feel that it proves that we are making wise use of the funds that 
this committee has recommended to the Congress, and that the Con- 
gress has appropriated for the rural electrification and rural tele- 
phone programs. 

I want to say, too, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the committee, and 
in behalf of the cooperatives of the United States, that we appreciate 
the fine support that this committee has always given us in the past. 
and we solicit your continued support in the future. 

(Mr. McWhorter’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARK T. MOWHORTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clark T. Mc- 
Whorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock farmer. I live on the farm out 
from Blair, Okla. I am a director of the Southwest Rural, Electric Association 
at Tipton, Okla., and am past president of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. During the past 6 years I have served as chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

For your information, the national association, as its regional meetings held 
throughout the Nation during the latter part of 1956, elected one member from 
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each region to serve on the legislative committee. This committee studies 
the program and policies of our association as expressed by our resolutions from 
the members. We will appear before this committee and the Senate committee 
to make our needs and views known to Congress. Judge Leon Miller is not 
here from Michigan, but we do have Evan W. Wilson from Indiana representing 
that region. 

We met here in Washington yesterday and for 2 days have studied the various 
problems of the rural electrification and rural telephone programs from the 
standpoint of funds needed for loans and administrative purposes for trans- 
mission and generation expansion and for electrification research. We have 
also discussed and would like to point out some facts concerning our repayment 
record, and remark on the current drive to increase the REA interest rate. 

As in the past, and agreeable with th ecommittee today, I would like to make 
a short general statement, then I would like to call upon members of our com- 
mittee and staff to make short supporting statements on specific points. 

The Rural Electrification Administration was created by the Congress and 
has served as banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America. 
Today we would like to make known our feelings, as expressed by “grassroots” 
resolutions, in regard to appropriations for that agency and for the Farm 
Electrification Division of the Agriculture Research Administration, which is 
earrying vital research into the uses of electricity on the farm. 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


We urge this committee to recommend to the Congress that the pending $200 
million supplemental authorization for REA be approved and that in addition 
you recommend $181 million in the regular authorization on which these hear- 
ings are being held. 


TELEPHONE LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


In order for our telephone program to progess as it should, we recommend 
a telephone loan fund authorization as recommended by the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association of $60 million for the next fiscal year. As a farmer 
who lives out on the farm, I realize the need and value of good telephone service 
both as an aid to my own farming operations and to the electrics because of the 
fact we would be able to report outages quickly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


We urge that you make available adequate funds for administrative purposes, 
a part of which we recommend be used by REA in studying the application 
of atomic energy to the generation of electric power in rural areas. We feel a 
minimum of $9,829,000 is needed for administrative purposes. 


RESEARCH 


We ask that an adequate amount of funds be appropriated for farm-electrifi- 
eation research. Such research is much needed, and it will aid our farmers 
greatly. We are asking for $500,000 and urge your support of this item. 

We would also like to call to your attention again the importance of keeping 
our present interest rate. As you know, a bill has already been introduced 
which would raise our interest rates, as we estimate it, to approximately 4 per- 
cent. Most of our systems could not operate under this interest rate. This 
move to raise our interest rates is the direct result, we feel, of the hard-money 
policy now being followed. If any changes are to take place we feel the change 
should come in the hard-money policy and not in our interest rates. 

We point with pride to our repayment record, for we feel it proves that we 
are making wise use of the funds that the Congress has appropriated to the 
rural electrification and telephone program. 

» May I express our appreciation to the members of the committee for your fine 
support in the past and for the opportunity of appearing before you today. 


Mr. McWuorter. In discussing our loan funds, I would like to call 
Floyd Jones, from the Gibson County Electric Membership Corp., 
of Trenton, Tenn. Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County Member- 
ship Corp., of Trenton, Tenn. I am a charter member of the board of 
the Tennessee statewide and a member of the legislative committee of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association representing the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

I would like to present our recommendations on REA electric loan 
funds and our reasons for these recommendations. From our experi- 
ence, the most reliable source of information that we have for electric 
loan fund needs is the cooperatives themselves, We, therefore, base 
our recommendations to you upon information secured by an annual 
survey of all the public and cooperative electric systems which borrow 
funds from the REA. 

This annual suryey was made as of January 1, 1957. The results 
of the tabulation of returns to date are that, in the 18-month period 
from January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, the distribution and power 
borrowers of REA expect to apply for $358 million of loans for their 
electric systems. 

The history of these surveys indicates that the replies are very con- 
servative. I am attaching table 1, showing the results by 18-month 
periods of the past 7 annual surveys prior to the one made this year. 
This tabulation is a comparison of the planned applications contrasted 
with the actual applications received by REA. The planned applica- 
tions, as shown by the survey, were for $1,692,040,192, whereas the 
actual applications for the same periods were for a total of $2,313,- 
143,407, an increase of 37 percent. 

You will note the persistent and consistent underestimation of loan 
needs in these annual surveys. The REA staff has found this same 
consistent underestimation in the forward surveys they have made 
from the borrowers themselves. In fact, this again is true of the entire 
electric-power industry, since capital funds are needed in greater 
amount than expected because of the rapidly expanding use of electric 

ower. 
' We, therefore, accept this underestimation as a fact that must be 
reckoned with. Since in the past 7 years the underestimation has been 
37 percent, we feel that we can conservatively state that our present 
figures are underestimated by at least 25 percent. Therefore, we 
believe the applications will be increased by $89.5 million above those 
actually planned. 

On January 1, 1957, the REA had a backlog of electric loan appli- 
cations in the amount of $128.5 million. We estimate that there will 
be a backlog of applications in the amount of $60 million at the end 
of fiscal 1958. The REA estimated that it will have recissions of old 
loans in fiscal 1958 in the amount of $1 million. By adding the $128.5 
million backlog to the $358 million planned applications, together 
with the $89.5 million adjustment, followed by subtracting the esti- 
mated June 30, 1958, backlog of $60 million, and further subtracting 
the $1 million in recissions and subtracting the $108.8 million of loan 
funds available on December 31, 1956, we arrive at the total loan fund 
need for the 18-month period of $406.2 million. 

The REA Administrator has at his disposal $25 million in reserve 
funds which we have reason to believe will be used prior to June 30, 
1957. The Administrator has also requested of the Congress a sup- 
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plemental appropriation for electric loan funds to fill immediate needs 

in the amount of $200 million. Should the Administrator use the $25 

million in reserve funds, as well as be granted the supplemental appro- 
oriation in the amount of $200 million, then our request for new 
unds for fiscal 1958 will be reduced to $181 million. 

We therefore urge the Congress to appropriate the $406 million 
either in supplemental or regular appropriations, less the $25 million 
reserve, if that reserve is used. This entire calculation is shown more 
specifically on table 2 attached. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the committee and the Con- 
gress, I would like to include with my statement, table 3, showing 
total loans advanced, repaid, and outstanding to all electric borrow- 
ers since the beginning of the program through fiscal 1956, together 
with table 4 and chart 4, showing total REA loans approved and 
advanced through fiscal 1956. 

Gentlemen, it is not expenditures we are asking from the Federal 
Government but investments. It is doubtful whether in all the 
annals of American history the Federal Government has ever made 
an investment with greater return than in the rural-electrification 
program. These returns have gone to millions of rural people in the 
form of better health, more comfortable living, higher productivity, 
and an increased feeling of well-being that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. As we all know, for many years not only was our 
soil eroded but the capacity and living standards of our rural people 
were also eroded. The rural-electrification program has reversed that 
tide, and by all means that reversal must be made stronger in order 
that our soils be conserved and farm people be in a position to produce 
food and fiber for the millions of Americans yet to come. 

Gentlemen, I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your kind consideration here and in the past. Every effort has 
been made in preparing this presentation to give you as realistic a 
statement as possible in order that we may merit your consideration, 
both now and in the future. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present you with our needs. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


TaBLE 1.—Applications for electrification loans as indicated by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual survey contrasted with applications actually 
received by REA, by 18-month periods from Jan. 1, 1949, through June 30, 1956 


Actual appli- 

Planned appli- | Actual appli- cation as a 

Time period cations cations percentage 
of planned 

application 


. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 368, 227, 400 563, 539, 395 
. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 284, 840, 738 379, 227, 201 
A CO Tce nnncanncsensenemnsunchon 193, 938, 639 232, 158, 885 
. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 n 153, 401, 468 314, 108, 286 
. 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954 194, 534, 247 | 242, 015, 854 
. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955__- 221, 000, 000 263, 341, 786 
. 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 276, 097, 700 318, 752, 000 


1, 692, 040,192 | 2,313, 143, 407 | 


90965—57——-16 
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TABLE 2.—Summary and analysis of electric loan fund data 


1. REA backlog of electric loan applications pending in Washing- 





Sol 100) Bi ReeGr Jt a 2 Li at wu $128, 484, 000 

2. Total electric loan aplications planned by borrowers for sub- 
mission between Jan. 1, 1957, and June 30, 1957_.--.--_-_- 176, 506, 000 

8. Total electric loan applications planned for submission by 
borrowers between July 1, 1957, and June 30, 1958____--_.---- 181, 554, 000 
4. Adjustment for persistent underestimates in recent years__.__ * 89, 525, 000 

5. Total loan needs to be met between Jan. 1, 1957, 
Gn pune Oo) deve. Ut ei ti sets 576, 069, 000 

Less : 

6. REA electric loan funds available Dec. 31, 1956__..___---- _.. 7 108, 835, 000 
Toc cumoene Ge Orrammnee na) a el 1, 000, 000 
8. REA backlog at end of fiscal 1958_._.....-----___----_----- 60, 000, 000 
9. tn RE, b iniviitthiy~ ede Sphere aii 194, 835, 000 

10. Total appropriation of new funds required from Congress 


for period between Jan. 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958__ *° 406, 234, 000 


2 Despite our best efforts to provide the Congress with an accurate estimate of loan 
funds required in recent years, our estimates of the total value of applications have 
consistently been below the amount actually applied for. In an effort to be more realistic, 
we have applied a corrective factor to the results of our annual survey in the amount 
of $89,525,000. 

2 This does not include the $25 million in reserve. 

* This figure does not,take into account the $25 million in reserve nor the $200 million 
supplemental request now pending before the Congress. 


Notn.—If the REA Administrator uses the $25 million now in reserve, and if the 
Congress authorizes a $200 million supplemental, this would reduce our request for new 
funds for fiscal 1958 to $181,234,000. The Bureau of the Budget has requested $179 
million for fiscal 1958 and this committee would be entirely satisfied if the Congress 
would authorize that amount, assuming that the other $225 million has been authorized 
and made available for loans. 


TasLe 3.—Total loans advanced, repaid, and outstanding to REA electric borrowers, 
cumulative by years, fiscal years 1936-56 (as of June 30 each year) 











{| | | | 
Totalfunds | Total re- Total out- |} | Totalfunds | Total re- Total out- 
Year advanced | payments! standing || Year advanced | payments!| standing 
| | loans ? | | | loans ? 
me lh pect ners) mercer fem Sol Scie dhiincansiasithethtaeegtitaehthcnnan dpe | pple temdanin 
i 1} i 
i } 
1936_....- $823, 262 ae ‘ $823, 262 || 1947....._| $704, 705, 701 74, 878, 890 | $629, 826, 811 
1937...... 11, 864, 836 |__- | 11, 864, 836 || 1948.___ | 950, 941, 658 | 96,142,122 | 854, 799, 536 
1938_..... 60, 040, 810 |__.---- 60, 040, 810 || 1949 | 1, 272, 228, 526 | 118, 783,011 | 1, 153, 445, 515 
5000.1...) 128,887, 206 }.4-4-....-.- | 122,337, 824 || 1950....-.|1, 558, 887, 178 |145, 525, 428 | 1, 413, 361, 750 
1940_.....| 221, 287, 287 |.---- | 221, 287, 287 1] 1951______|1, 827, 017, 836 |182, 472, 620 | 1, 644, 545, 216 
1941_.....| 296, 395, 142 $2,425 | 296,392,717 || 1952_.__- |2, 054, 591, 865 | 231, 092, 188 | 1,823, 499, 677 
1942......| 354,616,010 | 8,584,468 | 346,031, 542 || 1953_...._|2, 262, 225, 801 /279, 889, 098 | 1, 982, 336, 703 
1943......| 369, 152, 582 | 25, 865, 235 343, 287, 347 || 1954. |2, 443, 754, 333 |338, 884, 697 | 2, 104, 869, 636 
1944.___._| 387, 630,670 | 45, 139, 478 342, 491, 192 || 1955._._..|2, 600, 496, 268 |413, 277, 120 | 2, 187, 219, 148 
1945......| 427, 366,738 | 50, 250, 021 377, 116,717 || 1956_- 2, 755, 235, 812 |493, 144, 519 | 2, 262, 054, 056 
Sere 514, 619, 844 | 61, 328, 767 453, 291, 077 | | | 


1 Principal only. 
2 Does not include minor adjustments for loans written off. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 
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Taste 4—REA electric loans approved and advanced, by fiscal years, 1936-56 ' 


{In millions of dollars] 


Approved 


NEKO 
ZENEBESS 
IDWWAOH100Nr 


SHH aToonhe 
See Bre 
Noone Oenwnow 
ERz 


~ 
3 
oo 


1 REA “approves” loans for future needs and “‘advances”’ these funds as construction or other expenses 
are incurred. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


Mr. Wuirrten. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McWuorter. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Leo Forrest, 
who will discuss the telephone loan fund. 

Mr. Forrest. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Leo Forrest. I am a stock farmer from Hereford, Tex. For 
the past 11 years I have managed the Deaf Smith County Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters at Hereford, Tex. Soon after 
the Rural Telephone Act was passeed, a group of farmers in our area 
organized a telephone cooperative. 

Since the information of the West Texas Rural Telephone Co- 
operative in about 1950, I have also served as manager of the telephone 
cooperative. 

I am representing, before this committee, region X consisting of the 
States of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. I have been delegated 
by this committee to discuss the REA telephone program with you. 

he farmers in the rural areas are still in need of this servant (1. e., 
telephones). The telephone program is still developing very slowly. 

At the national meeting of the rural telephone cooperatives held in 
Chicago in March, the group voted to go along with the Bureau of the 
Budget request for 1958 in regard to loan fund requests. A copy of 
the resolution passed in Chicago by the National Telephone Coopera- 
tive Association is attached as exhibit 1. 

The resolution recommends loan funds for the telephone program 
for the next fiscal year in the amount of $60 million. We request that 
this amount be made available in full with none of it being placed in a 
reserve account. REA expects to have a carryover of about $33 
million and about $1 million from recision of old loans, there would be 
$94 million total available. 

We concur with the National Telephone Cooperative Association in 
asking for $60 million in new money although we believe the program 
needs expanding faster than that amount of money ($60 million) will 
allow. Last year we requested, and you gentlemen were kind enough 
to grant our request, $100 million. Of this $100 million, REA has 
loaned up to March 1 about $58 million. At this rate, they will loan 
approximately $80 million during the fiscal year 1957. REA has 
actually advanced about $52 million during the fiscal year but they 
say that due to the scarcity of central office equipment and to the 
shortage of telephone engineers, both consultants and in REA, that 
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they will.be unable to lend more than $60 million in new money. We 
hope the committee will recommend the full $60 million requested in 
the budget. iat 

We hope also that you will direct REA to push the development of 
the rural telephone cooperatives more vigorously so the farmers in 
America may have this tool to use in their business. We also hope 
the committee will put language in its report which will have the 
effect of repealing the language ve Sng the Report No, 422, 
issued May 14, 1953. Among other things, the report had this to say: 

In keeping with the spirit and intent of the rural telephone act, the com- 
mittee believes that REA should more actively encourage the private telephone 
industry to expand its service into rural areas. There are rural areas which 
private enterprise cannot or will not serve adequately, and the purpose of the 
rural telephone program is to make possible the provision of service in such 
areas. It is the consensus of the committee that REA should advance Federal 
funds for the provision of the telephone service in rural areas where private 
enterprise cannot or will not provide adequate service. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Forrest, I hate to interrupt you there, but being 
a lawyer and having practiced law before I came here, anything that 
is carried in a report of the Congress as to what the Congress thought 
the REA should do as an administrative agency would be controlling 
only as between the agency and the Congress. It is fixed by the law 
and not by the committee, and it may be that the Commerce Commis- 
sion may have made some such statement, but certainly that language 
could not support them in saying that they could not make the loan. 
A committee report of an act that has been passed and has been in 
existence is merely the Congress’ opinion of how the administrator 
ought to handle it. He could still handle it to suit himself. 

I do not know what the committee would do. Actually, I might say 
again that expression had to do with the money in that year’s bill. 
Any report that we have this year will have to do with the money in 
this year’s bill. 

The only reason for it would be that somebody did not want to make 
the loan anyway and they would use that as an excuse, because it defi- 
nitely is an excuse. It is not controlling as they wish to make it. 

Mr. Forrest. Thank you, sir. Being a layman, we were not sure. 

This language was used and the Commission’s order stated it was 
turning down the request for franchise because under this language 
REA would not be able to lend money to the cooperative. 

Mr. Wurrten. I would like to see the order. You may not have it 
now. If you would supply it to me later, I would be glad to see it. 

Mr. Forrest. We shall. 

Mr. Wurrren, Definitely, in my opinion, there is nothing in there 
that would give them the right to go that far. 

Mr. McWuorter. We will be happy to supply it. 

Mr. Forrest. The attached chart marked “Exhibit 2” shows what 
has been happening to the cooperative telephone program over the 
last. several years, At the end of 1953, for example, 54 percent of 
REA borrowers were cooperatives and 46 percent were commercial 
companies. As of the end of December 1956, 40 percent were co- 
operatives and 60 percent were commercial companies. During the 

resent fiscal year through March 22, REA has made a total of 119 
oans to commercial companies and 48 loans to cooperative bor- 
rowers. It. is broken down in money this way—$438,433,000 has been 
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loaned this year to commercial companies, and $16,492,000 to co- 
operatives. 

We are not asking for more favorite treatment for the cooperatives, 
but we do ask that they receive equal treatment with the commercial 
companies. It is our opinion that the elimination of the competitive 
element furnished by the cooperatives will eventually result in killing 
the whole telephone program. If the REA telephone lending program 
is destroyed, then rural people, who so badly need this service, will 
have little hope of ever getting it. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for this opportunity to appear 
before you. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


ExHIBIT 1 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL., MARcH 2-3, 1957 


Whereas REA will lend during this fiscal year approximately $80 million in 
‘the telephone program ; and 

Whereas officials of REA have said that an $80 million program is as much as 
the Agency can handle: Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That the Telephone Association concur with the request of the 
Agency for an authorization of $60 million for the fiscal year of 1958. 


Exarsit 2 
Percentage distribution of REA telephone borrowers, by type, 1953-56 


Cooperative borrowers | Commercial borrowers 





Number Percent of Percent of 
1 i total 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, John Sargent will close the tele- 
phone discussion. He is from Rushville, Ill. 

Mr. Sarcent. I have no written statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before 
you. I concur in the statement of Mr. Forrest. We have jointly 
brought this up, since this has been our part of the committee work, 
and I have given a statement heretofore, and I asked Mr. Forrest to 
take over at this time. 

The part in the language which our chairman of the committee 
brought forth came from my own area. It came from Adams County, 
near Quincy, Il.. It was a small town, and the Bell people are the ones 
that interfered with the Commission, and they did that only upon 
the recommendation of the Commerce Commission after the Commis- 
sion had been told by a representative of REA that REA was not to 
make the loan to the cooperative. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can see where the Commission might take note of 
that expression by the Congress. But as I understand the language 
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used in the Commission’s order, it stated it was turning down the 
request for franchise because under this language, REA would not be 
able to lend money to the cooperative. 

That certainly is not true. The order may have said it; but if so, 
the order is not correct. If they had said that the REA said that it 
would not make the loan under that language, that might hold water. 
But to say that under that language the REA could not is stretching 
the language beyond the weight that it has. 

Mr. Sarcent. Nevertheless, we did not get the territory, so that 
explains it. We lost out in that area. 

Ve feel very kindly toward this committee for they have been gener- 
ous with us before. We know it will be again. We are leaving it in 
your hands. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Sargent. We are always poner 
to have you, and we are working with a subject in which all of us are 
on the same side, so far as our interests are concerned. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, Oliver Rose and J. Arthur Ander- 
son will discuss our generating and transmission proposition with you. 
Mr. Rose is from Nisland, S. Dak., and Mr. Anderson is from Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Oliver Rose, of Nisland, S. Dak. I am president of the Rushmore 
Generating & Transmission Cooperative, of Rapid City, S. Dak., serv- 
ing nearly 13,000 members in South Dakota and Wyoming. I am 
also president of Butte Electric Cooperative, a distribution coopera- 
tive serving my local area. I have made my living the ~ 20 years 
as an irrigation farmer in western South Dakota, and have been in 
rural electrification work on a local level the past 16 years. The past 
few years I have had the privilege of representing region VI on the 
legislative committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. Region VI consists of the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota with a connected membership of over 
328,000 consumers. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of cane 
the ever-present and ever-growing needs for funds for generation an 
transmission. 

As we progress in our rural electrification program now our growth 
becomes vertical instead of horizontal; in other words, we must heavy 
up our systems to serve greater demands. This means we must have 
new and larger transmission lines. Also a must, is that we have more 
and greater supplies of power available to meet our growing demands. 

In this field the private investor power companies are helping meet 
this demand, but they do not have the capital to build all the plants 
needed or will not build them in locations favorable to us. Therefore, 
if our electric cooperatives are to meet their power obligations to 
their consumers and continue to give adequate service, they must 
have ample funds available to them to build these needed plants and 
at locations where they can best serve the area. 

Another situation that is facing us today is that our hydroelectric 
developments are being exhausted, the most feasible sites are devel- 
oped or are being developed and some of us have pretty good ideas 
of our ultimate allocation of power from these developments. And 
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we find that these allocations do not meet our demands. Therefore, 
we must furnish our own generation. 

And as the years go by we will have to have more and more funds 
for generation and transmission to keep our systems operating. 

According to the NRECA survey, we will need $35,400,000 for the 
remainder of 1957, and around $31,300,000 for fiscal 1958 for a total 
of $66,700,000 in loan funds for the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. These figures were arrived at from survey returns from 28 
of the 31 active cooperatives in this field. 

The actual figures for 1958 could be a much larger amount than 
the above $31 million as we have heard from sources out in the field 
that new generation and transmission cooperatives are to be formed, 
and if this proves to be true then the above figures would be way 
under actual requests, and only present active cooperative figures were 
used in arriving at the above estimate of loan needs. 

We in the past have received the needed funds for the generating 
and transmission program and we hope this will be true in the future. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
generating and transmission program. I am sure the farmers all 
over America are grateful to this committee for their support and 
the more adequate power at lower cost which has resulted from it. 

Mr. Wurtten. Thank you, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Rose a 
question. 

Mr. Rose, you, of course, are well acquainted with the South Dakota 
and Minnesota area. It happened this morning in another Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, that of public works, of which I am a mem- 
ber, that we were discussing the Big Bend site for another dam. 

I made the statement in the subcommittee this morning to the effect 
that, regardless of the fact that in the near future the entire Missouri 
River would be harnessed, that would not necessarily mean that we 
would have sufficient power for our needs in the years to come. 

I was speaking mainly, then, of the Minnesota area. I mentioned 
the fact that seemingly, our power demands in that part of the 
country are doubling about every 6 or 7 years. 

Do you not feel that my statement was approximately correct ? 

Mr. Rosp. I would say you are 100 percent correct, even with Oahe 
coming in in 1960 and Big Bend has not been started yet. We do not 
know. Still, Minnesota, Nebraska,.North Dakota, South Dakota, are 
going to be short on power. In fact, I think the whole development 
would only be about 19 percent of the power that is needed in that 
area, with the whole development of the Missouri River in that area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then, too, we will always be faced with the ques- 
tion of whether or not we will have sufficient waterhead to provide 
firm power throughout the year, even off of the Missouri River. 

Mr. Rose. I think we have had a pretty good example of that the 
past year. I do not know whether the water was wasted or not. I 
cannot say. There has been some argument along that line. They 
claim they run into a drought condition. I do not know. 

I know last year even if we had all the dams we still would not have 
near the power that was originally estimated to come from the river. 

Mr. AnpersEn. That, in turn, substantiates your statement that we 
might as well face the fact that we are going to need quite considerable 
sums for G. and T. in the years to come. 
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Mr: Rose. If the river furnishes 19 percent, we have got to get 81 
percent someplace else. ; 

Mr. Anversen. Certainly. With the power demand doubling every 
so often as it will, there is no other answer to my mind in the future 
but more and more money, more G. and T., and, of course, possibly 
we will get into the atomic field before the situation becomes too 
desperate. ‘ 

T want to uphold entirely what you have to say in your statement. 

Mr. Rosz. We feel a good —- in our area is cheap coal, where 
we can produce power almost as cheap as they can from hydro. We 
figure we are in a very favorable area that way. In Minnesota and 
eastern South Dakota you are not so favorable there on fuel costs. 
We are still going to have that power from someplace. Whether it 
is atomic, [donot know. That is far ahead. 

Mr. AnversEN. In your section of South Dakota you do have a con- 
siderable area of lignite. 

Mr. Roser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Especially eastern Montana and Wyoming. In fact, 
I worked in those fields myself as an engineer a good many years ago. 
I remember one field) we had a 27-foot seam of coal. That will, in 
the future, give us an endless supply of fuel if we have to use it in 
that fashion. 

Mr. Rosr. You mentioned a 27-foot seam of coal. The mine that 
is furnishing our coal now has a 67-foot vein. They do not know how 
big it is. Over in Wyoming it is as high as 110 feet. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. McWhorter, you may proceed. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
Iam J. Arthur Anderson from Loveland, Colo., where I operate an 
irrigated farm which is an agricultural and livestock operation. 

I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. I 
am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado State- 
wide Association: I am now serving onthe legislative committee, 
representing region VII, which is composed of the States of Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group in appear- 
ing before your distinguished committee to present some of the prob- 
lems of rural electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this 
additional needed power. In order for this to be accomplished some 
of the rural electric systems in the United States need to construct 
their own facilities for this purpose. 

This power must not only be made available to our systems, but 
must also be at a price that the consumer can afford to pay. Therefore, 
it is necessary that it be made available through Rural Electrification 
Administration loans for this purpose. Reports indicate that requests 
for power loans are on the increase. 

I understand there are areas in the United States where new feder- 
ated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As our 
wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are going to be 
necessary because new powerloads are being developed all the time. 

It will not only be necessary to supply larger powerloads, but there 
will also be a greater need for transmission lines to carry these loads 
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to distribution points. I would like to point out to the committee that 
the rural electric systems in 1954 served 7.7 percent of all connected 
consumers in the country; that we had 6.2 percent of the total invest- 
ment in the electric industry but that we got only 4.5 percent of the 
total electric revenues in the industry. At the same time, rural coop- 
eratives giperetan only one-half of 1 percent of the electric power 

enerated in this country in 1955. These figures point to our greatest 

ifficulty. When you realize that we own the generating capacity 
for only about 15 percent of our own needs, yet our investment. still 
stands at 6 percent of the total to serve almost 8 percent of all con- 
sumers, you can see that our debt load is very heavy compared to the 
private and even the municipal systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load—a, debt which is 
heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each consumer— 
we have only 4 percent of the total revenues you can see the spot we are 
always in. Since about 32 percent of the average annual costs of a 
cooperative the country over is the cost of wholesale power, you can 
see how important even a fraction of a mill in cost is to us in remaining 
solvent, paying our interest and amortization payments, and keeping 
our systems in shape to give good service. 

So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation and transmission whether we 
use those funds for actual construction, or just use them to bargain 
for reasonable wholesale rates, 

The charts from which this information comes are attached to my 
statement. They are 1954 figures but percentagewise there has been 
no significant change since that time, 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you will authorize adequate 
funds so that the generation and transmission loans which are needed 
can be approved and so that no one can say or imply that loans cannot 
be made because adequate funds are not available, 

I want to thank you gentlemen for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. It hasbeen a pleasure. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, just one short comment. 

Mr. Anderson has well stated the subject concerning the need for 
having plenty of funds for generation and transmission lines, whether 
or not those funds are needed for actual construction. Sometimes, 
unfortunately, they are needed to, as you say, drive bargaining power 
for reasonable wholesale rates. 

This subcommittee has always backed you gentlemen in this. We 
have held that, where necessary, you should always have the funds 
available and the power to go in and put in a powerplant, in case you 
cannot find the energy at a reasonable rate elsewhere. That is my 
stand today, as it has always been. 

I am sure the entire subcommittee agrees with that, but while we 
want to cooperate in every possible way with private business, we do 
not want to be put in the position in the REA of being the tail to the 
dog, so to speak. We want to give to REA at all times the opper- 
tunity to do what is necessary to be done to do a good job, 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, Evan Wilson, a new member of 
our committee, pinch-hitting for Judge Miller from Michigan, who 
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could not be with us, will discuss the administrative loan funds, and 
he is from Pendleton, Ind. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Evan Wilson of Indiana. I am a director and secretary- 
treasurer of the Hancock County Rural Electric Cooperative of 
Hancock County, Ind. I am also a director of the Indiana State- 
wide Rural Electric Cooperative and the Indiana director on the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

In the absence of Judge Leon Miller of Michigan, I am serving in 
his stead as a member from region IV of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association’s 10-man legislative committee. 

ou have already heard these two loan fund figures discussed. 
These funds will be made available through the Rural Electrification 
Administration as loans at a 2-percent interest rate payable to the 
United States Treasury. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making these loans. This agency must give technical 
assistance, advice and information to our systems so that they will 
operate efficiently and successfully—which means that we can repay 
our loans with interest to the Federal Government. 

To do a good job, the Rural Electrification Administration must 
‘have sufficient administrative funds, not. only to take care.of neces- 
sary new loan authorization during the next fiscal year, but also to 
protect $3.1 billion already advanced for electrification and telephone 
services to rural America. 

We believe it will require $9,629,000 during the next fiscal year to 
do this job properly and effectively. Attached for your information 
are tables showing administrative funds over past years and the 
number of man-years of the REA administrative manpower. 

In addition, for your information you will find a resolution at- 
tached, coming from the grassroots and passed March 7, 1957, at 
the NRECA annual meeting at Chicago requesting an additional 
$200,000 for the Rural Electrification Administration to be used for 
solving peculiar problems in the design, testing and application of 
equipment needed on rural electric systems because of the continual 
load growth.and problems attendant thereto. 

I might say in addition, for your information, such problems as 
were created around the gulf region and the ocean by salt air, which 
has deteriorated very rapidly many of the electric lines and apparatus 
used thereby, there could be research and discovery in prolonging the 
life of poles. That may seem humorous to you, and a little off the 
subject, but the old woodpecker has never been combated yet suc- 
cessfully in his work on poles. 

Mr. Chairman, rural electric systems also have a great stake in 
the future of the atomic energy program. Individually the sys- 
tems do not have money enough to study and follow the developments 
in atomic energy. We sincerely hope you will see that REA always 
has enough administrative funds to keep track of that program so 
that we can rely on REA to know the answers and be able to advise 
us. ‘The farmers’ systems must not be excluded from this great 
human achievement. 

Gentlemen, we believe that with a $9,629,000 administrative fund, 
an additional $200,000 research fund and the rural electric systems’ 
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interest in the atomic energy program protected, REA will in turn 
be able to protect the Government’s $3.1 billion investment, administer 
the overall loan program for the next fiscal year, and continue the 
success of the rural electrification program. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


TaBie 15.—REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, 
fiscal years, 1935-57 


Total adminis- 


Administrative funds obligated 


























Fiscal year trative funds 
appropriated Total Electric Telephone 
program program 

Ric... wail. bees, kc OOD, OOF teats is vn cbttibeeleiet cts conn edelavna div. pad 
Wisintusscsdcaraahenacederestanmideicn 699, 721 1 $743, 408 Ce MD Tc. ttnacennite 
a Ek tal ee re 1, 201, 617 1, 185, 711 TSE EEE loccacctigoskinids 
Meee wctbtade cwchetoadedsvibsbd secede 1, 520, 000 1, 472, 311 GI OEk Wisk hic dedanes 
MR Lhd fede obiibteleli dba dba oad 2, 402, 000 2, 357, 115 SBF, BN6 bai csi hbacke 
it tell anata alls heen puiiebiieenbien alte 2, 790, 000 2, 710, 118 +h Bh et 
a aaa eee a nn eee eed 3, 675, 000 3, 545, 276 EEE Eounocunacgamend 
Spee cact whack bers sah sete Bidecutcnl 4, 262, 375 3, 851, 120 5 eee oS 
ies ine caak aitinaiad oiiebininnestesndd 3, 500, 000 3, 234, 539 9, 2B6, GED bo wncintnscseten 
RODE Pits tengasinknonvtanhestnge teat 2, 558, 000 2, 549, 227 a 4 eee ae 
alison chin nie canbe banned dtemta ine 3, 246, 000 2, 903, 975 TE |. o.s= bites 
BPE c Shs wth dctkancsdeosbeestbeleadcboa 4, 671, 965 4, 469, 946 4, GRO f... . ees, 
Wicks adtinden cath dddducingtttbdnddaste 5, 550, 000 5, 528, 700 SO eee 
tant ietnats nial hatin aeditnnineinanll 5, 000, 000 4, 817, 903 OEE TD Ei cniateesnitlinnitin 
Wbniiddctadiicn nih odchpunhddnaedstoe 5; 956; 000 5, 994,985 Gueeee f..-.0. ee, 
I od bbcs beh idee cdbneoss > dbhGusubeah 7, 128, 000 7, 040, 394 6, 687, 400 $352, 994 
POE ER AS cb bdo sbshs4 oj adbncdinbbud 8, 271, 392 8, 229, 392 7, 002, 381 1, 227, 011 
in dic Gittins hein tae atseidn diets 8, 285, 000 8, 214, 832 6, 630, 650 1, 584, 182 
TE dic oils etandérts titan comalairemedhdabiemnetee 8, 287, 980 8, 005, 384 5, 722, 151 2, 283, 233 
DA Slije oh bietinetdpladda Sep bbepecmuded 7, 565, 000 7, 303, 674 4, 505, 355 2, 798, 319 
tinct so colt kad Whtindtgt aie Cece chon 2 7, 383, 490 7, 379, 398 4, 244, 406 3, 134, 992 
BIGLS 4.5 Ghncwcdcncseunsathiuceceuaase 2 8, 140, 000 8, 072, 536 4, 346, 026 3, 726, 510 
Getitite cutendeccstuiivadhcc+ pmaititeiitieds 8, 600, 000 4 8, 600, 000 4 4, 495, 260 4 4, 104, 740 

Ot gt hh ad al Ls 110, 737, 227 | 108, 120, 944 88, 917, 963 19, 211, 981 


1 Fiscal years 1935 and 1936 combined. 
2 Includes transfer of funds to REA for pay act costs. 
3 Includes supplemental of $460,000 for pay act costs. 


4 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


TaBLeE 16.—Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 
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1 Includes legal staff employed by REA prior to 1941. 


2 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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NRECA ANNUAL MEETING 1957 


Resolution No. C-6 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Loan funds. 


Be it Resolwed, 'That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following sums in order that the rural electric, rural telephone, 
and farm electrical research programs may go forward in a manner consonant 
with the forward progress of this country: 

(a) REA Loan funds.—A supplemental appropriation of $100 million for 
electric loan funds for the fiscal year 1957 in order that expanding needs now 
may be met by the Rural Electrification Administration and its borrowers : 

(6) BHlectric funds.—A minimum amount of $262,749,000 in new regular loan 
funds; 

(c) Telephone funds.—The minimum amount of $100 million in new regular 
loan funds as recommended by the telephone committee ; 

(ad) Administrative funds.—A minimum amount of $9,629,000 for administering 
both the telephone and electric loan programs, plus an additional $200,000 to be 
used for solving peculiar problems in the design, testing and application of 
equipment needed on rural electric systems because of the continual load growth 
and problems attendant thereto; 

(e) Research funds.—A minimum amount of $500,000 for fiscal year 1958 and 
$600,000 for fiscal year 1959 to be available for all phases of research as it 
applies to the use of electricity on the farm ; 

Provided, however, That the legislative committee may—as in the past—make 
adjustments in these figures depending upon the analysis of the National Rural 
BDlectric Cooperative Association annual survey of loan and research needs and 
as may be dictated by new information of those needs. 


Mr. Wuson. I thank you for this opportunity of appearing before 

ou. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

We note your figures, and we, too, believe that these matters ought 
to be handled in the proper way to protect the Government’s invest- 
ment. However, I would point out to you the problem that we on this 
committee have this year. 

Nearly every bill that has gone to the House floor has been cut back 
to 1957 figures. So it is not easy to increase the budget above last 
year. Every bill that has been to the floor yet from the Appropriations 
Committee has had the figures cut back. 

Where does that leave us on this committee? It means if we put too 
many en orae or in increase it too much, we may have trouble 
holding the line. It is a very real situation we have here. 

I do not mean to settle our problems on you. You have problems 
getting the money, but when you leave, we have our problems getting 

e money, too. 

Mr. Witson. We appreciate your position in that. We feel this is 
an investment, however. 

Mr. Wurrren. So do we. If everybody in Congress agrees with 
us, we will not have any troubles. 

r. Wuson. I hope they do. 

Mr. McWuorrter. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Eric Johnson, Mr. Chairman, will discuss the research. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
did not note in what region I represent. I will tell you. It is region 
9, west coast, Pacific Northwest. I represent Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, California, and Alaska. 
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That is a lot of territory to represent, but I think I represent a 
lot of good people, too. 

My name is Erie A. Johnson. I live in The Dalles, Oreg. I am 
manager of the Wasco Electric Cooperative and have held this posi- 
tion for over 16 years. I am actively engaged in helping operate my 
farm, where we raise cattle and wheat. 

I am here today in support of adequate funds for a long-range 
farm electrification research program. 

Statistics show that farm income is still on the decline. This is 
true over the Nation. The situation is serious and something must 
be done about it. 

One of the ways to help a farmer get his share of the national 
income is to help him cut his production costs—and we feel that this 
can be accomplished by more efficient use of electricity and electrical 
—— ut we need more research in this field, both basic and 
applied. 

For example, livestock labor is still 75 percent handwork. It 
presently requires 53 man-hours to produce $100 worth of dairy 
products. In poultry production, it requires 39 man-hours; in beef 
production, 22 man-hours are required to produce $100 worth of 
products. Additional long-range effort in farm electric research could 
substantially change the amount of labor required and help bring 
additional income through savings to the farmer. 

We are not pleased with the budget request for $397,300 for farm 
electric research and we urge Congress to support our request of 
$500,000. We want to emphasize that this should be only the begin- 
ning of a good, long-range farm electrification research program. 
To get the most out of the program and to be of benefit to the farmer 
in years to come, we urge that this be a continuing program, with an 
inerease of funds in fiscal 1959 to $600,000. 

Rural electric cooperatives at their anual meeting in Chicago, March 
7, 1957, went on record supporting a resolution requesting a minimum 
amount of $500,000 for fiscal year 1958 and $600,000 for fiscal year 
1959 to be available for all phases of research as it applies to the use of 
electricity on the farm. 

Furthermore, the Nation’s rural electric cooperatives passed the 
following resolution requesting that the sum of $1 million be appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing adequate facilities and equipment 
to conduct basic research in the farm electrification field : 

Whereas the need for expanding activity in farm electrification research has 
ner and is increasing each year, both in volume and in scope of projects; 
anc } 
Whereas there is not now adequate space available to’the Agricultural Re- 
search Service for the conduct of basic research in the field of farm electrifi- 
cation ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $1 million for the purchase of adequate facilities and 
equipment, to be located at some suitable location, for the conduct of research in 
the broad field of farm electrification, it being recognized that farm electrifica- 
tion is already a $500 million per year business, in the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration financed program alone, and that more basi¢ research is needed in 
this field. 

These funds and facilities are necessary in order that existing work 
in farm electrification can be expanded and new work initiated to re- 
duce farm production costs. 
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There are many areas where farm electric research can be profitable 
and here are a few specific problems that we feel require additional 
study: (1) The heat pump in all its many applications to agriculture ; 
(2) bulk milk cooling; (3) electric load and demand studies, both 
present and future, on American farms; (4) the economics of higher 
service voltages for farms; and (5) high frequency radiation for insect 
control in grains. 

Some experimental work has been done in the field of seed germina- 
tion and electrical treating of seed to enhance better seed growth and 
at the same time kill weed seed. Some very basic results have been 
obtained in this research, which has been conducted by Dr. O. A. 
Brown of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Tenn. But this 
type of work is going to take additional facilities, as well as man- 
power. 

Insect light traps that have been developed as a result of funds for 
farm electric research are now being used very extensively in most 
States. This basic development is bringing in good results. Of course, 
many of the experiments that have been started in recent years need 
more research to bring them to a definite conclusion. 

To give the committee some information as to where increased funds 
have been used, 1 additional man has been assigned to the State of 
Washington; 2 men in Minnesota; 2 men in Beltsville, Md.; and 
additional projects have been started in Illinois on livestock produc- 
tion. and care, and in Conneeticut-on elimination of hand labor in the 
poultry industry. 

We urge you to support the amount of $500,000 for research proj- 
ects and an appropriation of $1 million for adequate facilities and 
equipment in order that the farm electric research program can con- 
tinue to move forward. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee in. 
support of funds for farm electrification research. 

r. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. May I say one thing? This $1 million that we are 
asking, we are backing up another part of the farm electric research, 
of which they have, think, $600,000. It is not enough money to 
finish the program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWuorter. There is considerable discussion, Mr. Chairman, 
about the proposed increase in interest rates, and we have asked 
Alexander Hudete. our representative from Richmond, Va., to dis- 
cuss this, and some important factors connected with the increase. 

Mr. Wurrten. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hudgins. 

Mr. Huperns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to read my 
statement. I have had a several-hour conference this afternoon in 
the office with some of the officials of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and several comments made there I would like to incorporate, and 
with your permission I would like to file this statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your statement will appear in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Hupers. Thank you, sir. 
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(Mr. Hudgins’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HUDGINS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Alexander Hudgins. 
I am executive secretary of the Virginia Association of Electric Cooperatives and 
editor of its statewide monthly newspaper, Rural Virginia. I am a member of a 
rural electric system and find my interest in the rural electric program manyfold. 

I should like to call your attention very briefly to the many ramifications in 
reference to interest rates as they affect the welfare of the more than 4 million 
rural American families who are members of the more than 1,000 rural electric 
cooperatives in our Nation. We have enjoyed 2 percent money on the REA 
loans since 1944. During past years, the REA Administrator, in his last annual 
report, said that at this figure the Government had realized in excess of $47 mil- 
lion in interest income above the cost of money to the Government to carry on this 
lending program. 

Not one of us on this committee nor would any director of any one of our rural 
systems want a subsidy from the Government in the REA loan program. We 
want to pay, and we think we should pay, an interest rate commensurate with 
the cost of money to the Government. 

To this end, gentlemen, we supported with the best efforts we had the recent 
Patman resolution (H. Res. 85) before your body, for we felt and we still feel 
that that resolution would bring to light the clouded story behind the hard money 
policy which has been created during the past few years. 

This committee and the Congress has been most complimentary of our program 
and whenever we have appeared before you, you have always made us feel that 
our story was based on a solid foundation and our success has been due to this 
type of background. 

Like this, gentlemen, the complete and detailed knowledge that you might have 
had from a study such as would have been brought about as the result of the 
passage of legislation like the Patman resolution, would give you sufficient facts 
to realize that the rumor mill of the big money trusts is creating an atmosphere 
which only you can clear away lest the farmer again gets it in the neck with 
increased interest rates, unjustifiable and impossible for him to live with. 

We are sure you will protect the interest rates the farmer pays requiring of 
him a rate based upon the actual cost of money. 

We know you agree with us that if there is to be a subsidy, let the commercial 
utilities be the ones to answer for that. May I clarify this statement. I have a 
letter in my briefcase here from Senator Byrd requesting that I be the first 
witness before his Finance Committee on changes needed in section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, to clarify the rapid tax writeoff subsidy which many in 
big business, including the commercial power companies, have thoroughly en- 
joyed.. And, gentlemen, my testimony, beyond the shadow of a doubt, will 
characterize that type ef operation as a subsidy and if I must be polite, an 
interest-free loan. And I daresay that there will be many representatives of 
big business who will have the gall to appear before Senator Byrd’s committee 
asking that this section not be changed so they can continue to get interest-free 
loans under the cloak of aiding the defense program. This is to say nothing of 
the estimated $18 billion subsidy accruing to the private power companies under 
section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

That’s just one, gentlemen. I would march before you briefly the many quotes 
of the Hoover Commission report dealing with the interest-rate picture—every 
one of them designed to destroy the present sound program which the rural 
electric systems enjoy. 

You know, I am sure, gentleman, Representative Hiestand from California 
who now has a bill which, if passed by the Congress, would reach into the sky 
for an increased interest rate without basing it on any study or foundation or 
factual analysis, with which farmers of the Nation who are members of these 
rural electric cooperatives cannot live with. The Hiestand bill, if passed, would 
raise our interest rate to about 4 percent. We cannot progress or even survive 
under this. 

I am a country boy, born on a farm, and my mind has never been able to take 
in some,of the astronomical figures with which you gentlemen are faced every - 
day so I am hesitant to mention the British loan: of 1946 for $4.4 billion at 2 
percent interest. But I understand that Mr. Humphrey and the other brain 
busters of the administration have proposed that the British loan agreement 
be revised. It will still bear a 2-percent interest rate with a life of 50 years, but 
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the British can defer payment for up to 7 years on principal and/or interest 
provided they pay 2 percent on the deferred interest. 

Gentlemen, all I would ask of you is that you keep these facts before you 
when politicians would tempt you with unrealistic interest rate increases. We 
are proud of our program. Our repayment record cannot be equaled by any 
other agency or any private bank in the entire world. We have never used 
money which the Congress made available at a rate which, over the years, has 
been less than the cost of this money to the Government. 

Those who would destroy us call us all kinds of names but when they come 
before you to lay it on the line, our record is a roadblock over which they have 
never been able to crawl. And this is due because you understand us and we 
are very proud of your interest in our program, your support of our program 
and we know our program in the futue will continue its successful way so long 
as these are the facts. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Huperns. Our chairman pointed out to you this problem of 
our interest rate, and while it is not, I do not believe at this particular 
moment, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a subject before you, it has a 
very terrific bearing on the success of the rural electrification program 
as it continues to grow. : i 

I would like to touch on a few of the ramifications that are in- 
volved in this interest rate situation. As you know, the 2-percent 
rate has been in effect now since 1944, set by the Congress. There is 
a terrific lot of talk that we are getting money below the cost of money 
to the Government, and I do not think that any member of this com- 
mittee—as a matter of fact, any director—is anxious to be in the posi- 
tion of getting a subsidy from the Government; that is, getting money 
below the cost, but it seems to me that the report of the Administra- 
tor pointed out that even at the present rate, the Government has 
accrued $47 million difference between the cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment and the amount of interest that they have charged us. 

We think that that is proof that we are not operating on a subsidy, 
but as our chairman said, we are very much disturbed about this tight, 
hard-money policy that seems to have developed over the past few 
years, and we are wondering if that may not be the problem, rather 
than our interest rate, 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, we were so much interested in 
House Resolution 85, the Patman resolution, which was defeated, 
because wé watited a good picture of just what is causing this tight 
money problem, so that we, as a result of that, would know what the 
rules were. 

Mr. Narcrer: Mr. Chairman, I'am very much interested in Mr. 
Hudgins’ statement concerning the increase of interest rates. 

As you representatives of REA know, the, President, in his budget 
message, pointed out certain matters concerning interest rates, and in 
the item-by-item analysis of the budget, specific reference was made 
to REA. . r 

After the bill that you, mentioned, Mr. Hudgins, was introduced, 
we had before this committee Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Hvuperns. Are you speaking, sir; of the Patman resolution ? 

Mr. Narcrer. No; back on your interest rates now, as far as REA 
is. concerned. 

Mr. Huvers. What bill are you referring to, sir? 

Mr. Narerer. I refer to the same bill that you mention in your 
statement, Congressman Hiestand’s bill, of California. I am very 
much, interested in this matter,,, Now, when Secretary Benson ap- 
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peared before this committee, we took. up this matter with him, and 
we were assured that no investigation. was underway at the present 
time in the Department; that no request had been made for any 
investigation concerning the REA interest rate. 

Later, Mr. Hamil, the Administrator of REA, appeared before 
this committee. We took up with him the same matter and were 
assured that no investigation was underway, no request. was bei 
made for an interest investigation, and the same thing applied to the 
telephone program. 

Mr. Farrington, general counsel, appeared. The same matters were 
investigated and also with certain other members of the Department 
of Agriculture, including some of the assistant secretaries, and the 
administrative assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I thought it necessary at this time, Mr. Chairman, to point these 
matters out to these fine people of REA. I know they wilh be mter- 
ested in reading the reports of this committee concerning the matters 
that I have pointed out. Although I do not attempt to speak for the 
members of this committee, I think I know how they all feel about 
this matter. As you gentlemen know, the members of this committee 
have clearly indicated by their actions in the past that they are 
believers in REA. 

I believe that REA is one of the great achievements of our present- 
day Government. I say that to you frankly. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that these people will be interested in 
examining the reports concerning those matters. I thought, Mr. 
Hudgins, I would point that out to you, since you are dealing with 
this specific matter of interest rates. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you yield, Mr. Natcher? 

Mr. Narcuer. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Natcher has explained what took place, very 
much in detail and very accurately, I feel that I should back up 
his statement that certainly there is no support for this committee 
to any movement which would be designed toward increasing the 
rates on REA loans. I believe we have made our position quite clear 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. Vursetx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
Mr. Andersen and Mr. Natcher with reference to these matters having 
been brought before us and say that we did go into them very 
thoroughly. We did have assurance from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and from the Director of the REA that no study was being made, 
none was contemplated, and from what they said I would judge they 
would be opposed to it. 

I know in a previous meeting a year ago of this committee they all 
went on record as being opposed to it. The Secretary, in fact, came 
out with a public statement after they had analyzed the proposal of 
the Hoover Commission for a raise in rates of the REA stating that 
it would be destructive to REA; that they were opposed to it. 

I think that I could say to you that, if there were a vote on this 
question by 435 Congressman there would not be 35 who would vote to 
increase. the interest rates. 

There has been talk going on for the last year about the possible 
increase in the interest rates for REA funds. My question is, have 
any of you people detected any different thought on the part of the 
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REA borrowers to increase the amounts over what would be neces- 
sary for fear that later on they are going to have to pay an increased 
rate, either because of our higher rate of interest for REA or because 
of the general increase in interest rates throughout the Nation in our 
monetary system 

- Has that affected the applications? 

Mr. Huverns. In answer to that question I think it might be 
apropos for me to say that if you expect your house to catch on fire 
you are going to get some water toputitout. — 

Ivam very much afraid that the atmosphere is bound to premeate 
certain areas. While they would not ask for money they do not ex- 
pect to have, I would be inclined to be pretty careful to survey the 
situation so that if this talk materialized into a higher rate, I would 
have my water buckets full before the fire started. 

Mr. Waerras. Had you concluded your statement ? 

Mr. Hupetns. I had not gotten started. 

Mr. Warrren. If you do as well on the last part as you did on the 
start, you will do well. 

Mr. Huperns. May I be permitted to make a statement off the 
record ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huperns. I think, gentlemen, by your comments you have sub- 
stantiated part of my statement that we feel you understand what 
our needs are, and you treat them with a kind of intelligence that 
we like to see; that is, you get the facts and work from there rather 
than from a tremendous amount of hearsay and political palaver 
that comes in now and then. 

I would like to say, sir, that in this interest-rate problem we are 
so often accused of being in the subsidy class of paying 2 percent for 
money that costs the Government more. I have in my briefcase a 
letter from Senator Byrd telling me, or requesting that I be the first 
witness before his committee in a few days, and I presume next week 
he will start hearings on his bill changing the Internal Revenue Code, 
section 168 of the rapid tax writeoffs. He writes in that letter that 
there will be a terrific amount of opposition to the bill. 

I am afraid that that is where some of the problem in the tight- 
money field is being brought about because there you have money being 
made available to, shall I say, big business, and there is no way of 
putting your finger on what the interest rate would be if they borrowed 
that money. 

Mr. Wurrten. I worked pretty closely with this a number of years 
ago when we had the outbreak in Korea, and started out trying to 
build up the defense capabilities of the United States. 

Business argued that, instead of writing off an investment in 20 
years, they be given a quick writeoff in 5 years, and that after 5 years 
they would really have to pay more taxes. If they have written off 

their investment in the first 5 years that is true. But on the other 
hand, in that 5 years they have greatly increased their capital at little 
or no expense to themselves, Te vont would give me $1 million and 
let: me use it for 5 yéars, and after that I had to start to pay you for 
the:use:of it, you'would have made a millionaire out of me when I was 
not one to’start with. ) 


_Iam glad that the Senator is going into that. It might clear the 
air. 
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Mr. Huperns. Thank God there is one man who understands what 
that thing is all about. 

When I appeared before Colonel Stams’ committee the first state- 
ment that was made to me was this—I understand you have not been 
getting enough rapid tax writeoffs for your company down in Vir- 
ginia. That was a misunderstanding that I had to clear away before 
I could present the facts. 

I was the first witness there, and I got into this problem quite acci- 
dentally. I did not want to get into this rapid tax writeoff problem 
because it is pretty involved. 

Mr. Wurrtren. This was all started on the basis of building up our 
defense structure quickly. Korea might have led to an all-out war. 
Conditions have greatly changed since that day, in that we have lon 
since met the demands that we thought we had to have in so many o 
these fields. But quick tax writeoffs continue. It is beng used in 
many, many fields where the relationship between expanding our pro- 
duction capacity to meet the Russian threat, and the pressure of some 
private group wanting to expand their own production, has gotten 
mixed up with the original intent of the law. It has continued long 
beyond what was originally planned by the Congress. 

r. Huperns. Your words “mixed up,” are very charitable. I have 
in my records evidence which shows in many cases that there are state- 
ments in agencies in Washington in which requests were made for per- 
mits to do certain work without any cost to the Government, followed 
6 months later by requests to the Office of Defense Mobilization for 
rapid tax writeoffs. 

hey are the things that brought about the bill that Senator 
Byrd has. 

I will not take up any more of your time except to mention that 
there is the Satelaud Ihaveniie Code 167 in which a similar $18 billion 
is being more or less given out where you canot put your finger on 
the interest end of it. 

With regard to the gentleman who discussed a few minutes ago 
the Hiestand bill, that to me is just part of the Hoover Commission 
effort to cause the interest rate of the rural electrification program 
to be higher than it is. I might say, too, sir, this 2 percent figure is 
pretty well used. I suppoes you have noticed recently in the renego- 
tiation of the British loan, 4.4 billion made in 1946 on a 2 percent 
basis. Now, the Treasury Department is in the process of renegoti- 
ating, or rewriting, or clarifying, which is the word we used. 

All I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, is that when the 
Administrator in his last report used the yardstick there were $47.5 
million difference in the cost of money to the Government, in the 
interest charged, that apparently he was using a yardstick which he 
thought was a fair yardstick and we just do not want to see the 
rules of the game changed before the game is over. 

If you use that same yardstick, we Sieve we might find that the 
problem is the administration, or the present hard-money policy, 
rather than our interest rate. 

I thank you so much. 

Mr. Waurrren. Thank you, Mr. Hudgins. We appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. McWhorter. Our last witness will be Mr. T. W. Hunter of 
Newberry, S. C. 











Mr. Hounrer. Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is T. W. Hunter, and I reside at Newberry, 8. ©. I am at- 
torney for the; Newberry Electric Cooperative, and in addition Iam 
a cotton farmer, manufacturer of southern pine lumber, and member 
of the South Carolina Legislature. I represent region No. 2 on the 
NRECA legislative committee. 

It was stated last year that there were only 15 borrowers 30 days 
or more in default to the amount of $416,183. In the same period 
756 borrowers made advance payments to the amount of $91,231,945. 

At the end of fiscal 1956 there were only 10 borrowers 30 days or 
more in default’ to the amount of only $332,363. During this same 
time 761. borrowers. made advance payments amounting to $95,- 
870,361. I have attached the latest comparable figures available to 
my statement. 

The payment record of the REA borrowers is certainly excellent. 
However, it would be fatal to assume that this record will continue 
and the fact is that the security of the Government may be in jeopardy 
in many cases. There are a combination of reasons for this danger, 
aside from the fact that most borrowers have not yet reached the 
highest level of repayments: 

(1) A tendency for costs of wholesale power to rise as existing 
contracts expire. 

(2) Pirating of cooperative consumers by private power companies. 

(3) The spreading of industrial plants and housing projects into 
rural areas and the extension of corporate limits of cities and villages 
into rural areas, with the too frequent result that the cooperative loses 
the farm consumer and municipal plants or private utilities get the 
new business. 

(4) Abandonment of many family size farms due to decreased farm 
income and the soil-bank program, as well as natural causes, such as 
drought, floods, tornados, and so forth. As of December 31, 1956, out 
of 4,360,701 connected services on REA-financed distribution lines, 
there were a total of 319,193 idle electric services. These idle services 
amount to 7.3 percent of the total connected consumers. For com- 
parison, last year there were only 220,628 idle electric services out of 
4,187,825 connected services; only 5.3 percent idle services last year 
compared to 7.3 percent this year. 

(5) The threat to increase our interest rate, which, if successful, 
would make a majority of the rural electric cooperatives infeasible. 

Mr. Chairman, there is also a table and chart attached to my state- 
ment showing the great progress made in 20 years in line construc- 
tion and connection of rural consumers. 

I would also like to call the attention of the committee to a resolu- 
tion passed at our annual meeting in Chicago during March of this 

ear. This resolution advocates the creation or establishment of a 

ederal “capital budget,” in order to distinguish between expendi- 
tures for wealth-creating expenditures and ordinary operating costs. 
You gentlemen know, as we do, that the funds the Congress appropri- 
ate for REA are returned to the Federal Government with interest. 
They are wealth-creating loans, yet adverse propaganda by the pri- 
vate power companies is being used to hoodwink the public into believ- 
a at such wealth-creating funds are nonreimbursable and are a 
subsidy to the farmers. I hope, gentlemen, that you will give con- 
sideration to the establishment of such an accounting system as pro- 
posed in this resolution. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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TaBLEe 2.—Total consumer service connections and idle services of REA borrowers 
by States as of Dec. 31, 1956 


Consumers| Number Consumers} Number of 

receiving of idle receiving of idle 
service services service services 

4, 360, 701 313, 193 Borer 758 40 

—_—_—___—_|___ || New Hampshire_._-__.._. 17, 886 629 

162, 644 9,400 || New Jersey........--- ha 4, 286 34 

14, 961 801 New Mexico............-- 47, 948 3, 789 

132, 624 28, 878 |} New York.............-.. 10, 977 382 

49, 093 612 || North Carolina_.......... 185, 089 13, 034 

74, 050 3, 566 || North Dakota__._...-...- 63, 208 2, 717 

issddkddsdsodhwe setae 3 Se ns ots a dee 129, 909 4, 479 






8, 867 | ~ 166 || Oklahoma..._.-..-------- 135, 059 17, 840 





73, 010 © seen Cee. .+...2......-5-- 32, 305 2,710 
253, 554 31, 242 |} Pennsylvania..._......... 69, 472 3, 263 
15, 579 Se I  ... de a looboditnab slewcdcnasts ‘ 
135, 059 9,129 || South Carolina........... 128, 366 8, 129 
160, 853 7,285 || South Dakota._.......... 69, 085 4, 056 
135, 888 5, 821 || Tenmessee...............- 8, fae ee ee 
92, 073 Se | Re ee hae 331, 193 33, 113 
212, 043 ke 8 a ee ea 4, 335 
113, 671 6, 525 ||} Vermont... hn Sides 5, 847 576 
4, 275 ie onc ctonnecdas 101, 632 5, 876 
Wey OEE Pe wkecusueds Washington._........_._- 35, 572 1, 584 
pa aicbetitesane Gulbis itcdionste ies Rapa ly ota a atte West Virginia_........... OD Be ai esate 
74, 920 6, 610 |} Wisconsin..............-. 82, 906 5, 214 
201, 514 8,006 |} Wyoming..............-. 21, 534 669 
221, 850 BE, TR te BAL. § wien wicbocchnin® 15, 030 541 
241, 648 37, 306 G ewe. ....c,--4.0..-%.-. OOP Beesecdsscee 
40, 478 2, 598 |] Puerto Rico. ............. SEED f:...<..<9---- 
97, 257 7, 166 





TaBLe 4.— Millions of connected electric consumers and miles of line energized by 
REA borrowers as of June 30 each year, 1936-56 





Miles of line | Consumers Miles of line | Consumers 

Year energized connected Year energized connected 
‘ (cumulative) | (cumulative) (cumulative) | (cumulative) 
NE ET 400 693 Bed un dln cite ode 546, 781 1, 843, 351 
BE bial idac ce 8, 000 19, 611 BPG nach. snbede ene 666, 156 2, 263, 869 
es 41, 736 BOG, BEB. Fh BOGE. dob dk cnccvkona> | 839, 685 2, 778, 180 
SE eicecakcusatwemns 115, 230 268, 000 SS conned cuaedi 1, 018, 336 3, 251, 787 
By KEL dha5 sed 232, 978 pen Gee ie Beek. <c454-u-426-.,--- 1, 134, 498 3, 547, 323 
tical niall 307, 769 779, 561 | OR Peer es 1, 210, 473 3, 769, 426 
_. ata eee 369, 129 981, 193 ne ache de dee bem 1, 271, 443 3, 951, 940 
ime ant enentewmenn 381, 747 1, 041, 821 0 A ae eee 1, 315, 630 4, 109, 223 
ae ll tbat gllicid 397, 861 1, 152, 031 ee cepa nes Ector 1, 348, 069 4, 187, 825 
Snes olivdssodabslinbibl 424, 072 5.208 Tf: 100Gb i ce sds ~<a 1, 372, 001 4, 301, 705 

ip inmpesesiinancimeee 474, 831 1, 549, 057 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


CAPITAL BuDGET AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Resolution passed at NRECA annual meeting, March 7, 1957, Chicago, Ill. 


Whereas there is no logical justification for the present Federal accounting 
and budgetary system which makes no distinction between expenditures for 
wealth-creating investment and ordinary operating costs; and 

Whereas the present Federal system is outmoded, confusing and misleading 
to Congress, our members and the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Congress to enact legislation establish- 
ing a “Capital Budget” and accounting system; that the appropriate congres- 
sional committees hold hearings on this subject; and that the Congress co- 
operate with the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association and all other 
interested groups in the drafting of an appropriate act to establish a “Capital 
budget” and accounting system; that the NRECA staff, through speeches, press 
and magazine articles, do everything possible to inform Congress, our member- 
ship, and the public on the importance of this proposed change; and that our 
local members and State associations be urged to participate in this educational 
program. 
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Mr. McWuorter. That concludes our presentation, and may I sean 
say to you that we deeply appreciate the fine attitude that you have 
taken. 

We thank you for what you have done for us in the past, and we 
hope that we can live so that we can continue to merit your support in 
the future. 

Thank you a million. 

Mr. Wurirren. We wish to thank you and all of your associates 
here for your presentation. 

You stated it right when you charged us with being interested in 
REA. I know that we are all interested in it. We just hope we can 
continue the fine record that the agency has enjoyed in past years, 
and personally I think we will. 

Mr. ANbERSEN. I want to join in that statement, and to assure you 
we are just as deeply interested in REA as you folks are. 

Mr. MarsHatu. It is a pleasure to listen to this group because you 
have put forth effort in preparing your testimony. 

You present your testimony without duplication. For that reason 
it is a pleasure to listen to you. 

In my service on this committee I have never seen a man who has 
come before our committee who was more sincere and devoted to his 
work than Judge Miller. I havea rather unusual request to make. I 
would like to suggest that our clerk write a letter to Judge Miller 
noting his absence this year and saying to him that his testimony was 
ably presented by Mr. Wilson, and that the committee is no less inter- 
ested in REA than we have been. 

Mr. McWnorter. I am sure that Judge Miller would like that. 

Mr. Wuitren. Express our regrets to Mr. Ellis. In his absence he 
has sent some good people down. 

We have missed him in person, but I do not think the record has 
missed him. You folks have handled it well. 

At this point we will insert into the record a statement by the 
Honorable Robert S. McIntosh from the State of Michigan. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RogerT J. McINTOSH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Agriculture, my comments 
in this statement will be directed to the budget recommendations for funds for 
the Agriculture Research Service, which include an item of $52,200 for specific 
application in utilization research for dried beans. While my particular interest 
arises from the fact that dried beans in my district and in the State of Michigan 
constitute an important cash crop, I should mention that dried beans rank 
among the first 15 agricultural crops in the Nation in acreage planted. The 
annual income to our American farmers from dried beans exceeds $130 million. 

The Congress, I may observe, has been one of the stanchest supporters of the 
dried-bean industry. For more than 50 years, the House and Senate restaurants 
have included the Nation’s most famous bean soup on the daily menu. I might 
note with some little pride that the House menu carries the recipe for this soup, 
and specifies the use of No. 1 Dry Michigan White beans. I am convinced that 
this is justified, since there are no finer beans produced than those grown by 
farmers in my district and in Michigan. 

Developments in our economy resulting from new industrial techniques, and 
the expansion of research and use of applied science, have brought marked 
and sometimes sudden changes in consumer demands, both in industry and 
manufacturing and for the average family household. To keep pace in these 
developments, it became apparent several years ago that modern techniques 
and research programs would have to be applied to the general field of agricul- 
ture. This resulted in the establishment of research facilities and programs 
within the Agriculture Department. 
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About.3 years ago, in view of the declining utilization of dried beans, a re- 
search program was started by the Agricultural Research Service. The research 
on this important crop to date has been productive in establishing the bound- 
aries for a well-planned program, and in indicating the objectives to be reached. 

I, might digress at this point to mention that the 84th Congress recognized 
the need for a study of utilization on agricultural products to provide new uses 
and reduce agriculture surpluses. That Congress enacted Public Law 540, 
which set up a special Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products, with a directive that this Commission devote itself to a thorough 
review of this problem and present a report and recommendations to the Con- 
gress. This Commission has released an interim report summarizing its work 
to date. The Commission’s first and most necessary recommendation was that 
funds for utilization research be increased to not less than triple the amounts 
made available for such programs by the Congress. 

In reviewing the work which has been done, and is currently in progress, 
the Commission found that more than 125 processes had been worked out by the 
4 agriculture research laboratories, and that about 300 other processes have 
been developed or perfected for adoption when economic conditions are suitable. 
It is further pointed out that the entire cost of the program to date has been 
more than justified by the commercial utilization of only a few of the many 
developments. 

Turning again to the dried bean research item, the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended $52,200 to continue and step up the program. It is important to know 
that the Government’s research project on dried beans is being given whole- 
hearted support by the industry, both as to planning and in the contribution of 
private funds to supplement Federal funds for research activities. For the 
present year, the died bean industry has raised $130,000 to be used on utiliza- 
tion promotion and research. "These industry funds will be used in connection 
with programs in various parts of the country in private laboratories or educa- 
tional institutions, In Michigan, the industry has obligated itself to furnish 
$21,000 for research to Michigan State University over a period of 8 years. 
Throughout the country, the industry has plans for, and is arranging for, in- 
creased contributions to advance the program as rapidly as possible. 

The broad purpose of the utilization research program is to develop new and 
improved methods for the use of dried beans for food, feed, raw materials, for 
chemical and industrial applications, touching every phase of the problem from 
the farm gate to the market. 

As all are members of this committee, I am aware of the pressure for a re- 
duced budget. The recommendation on research for dried beans is not incon- 
sistent with this purpose. Declining use of dried beans, and other factors, have 
resulted in increased costs to the Government in price supports. . Estimates as 
to such costs for the coming year indicate an increase, rather than a decrease. 
A properly financed program, combining the skills and know-how of the Gov- 
ernment and those of private industry, can lead to developments which may 
show savings many times the cost of the research program by reducing sub- 
stantially future support price costs. 

Both in Government and in industry, circumstances arise where it is neces- 
sary to spend money in order to save money. The item for dried bean research 
is that kind of recommendation. The failure to provide adequately for the con- 
tinuation of the utilization program, in the face of mounting Government support 
price costs, would represent poor economy. These being the circumstances, I do 
not hesitate to urge to committee to give favorable consideration to the budget 
recommendation. 

Further, I feel that a carefull examination of the facts would undoubtedly 
support an increase in funds over and above those recommended in the budget. 
It is not a question of being unable to provide these research funds at this time, 
a ttt a situation where the Congress can ill afford not to provide adequately 

r it. 

In view of the research fund recommendations of the Commission established 
by the Congress, the trends in the dried bean industry, the potential long-range 
savings to the Government, and the demonstrated support and financial coopera- 
tion of the industry, I trust the committee will approve the budget recommenda- 
tion and consider approval of funds over and above the budget request. 


We will stand adjourned. 
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